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l>KEFACFi. 

AFTER an interval of four years it is per- 
JoL initted me to follow up my tiTinslations 
of the Volituu^ and Tihctovic of Aristotle witli a 
translation of his NiconKvchean Ethics. I have 
had a good deiil of work to do in those four 
years at Harrow and elsewhere, and it is, 1 fear, 
only too likely that the translation will exhibit 
some tracer of the broken manner in which it 
has been written. But it has been a help to 
me in teaching my pupils the art of translation 
to be myself a translator, and the pleasure of 
entering into the mind of Aristotlo, jis none but 
a translator of his writings can, is a sufficient 
reward for the pains which it is necessary to 
take hi translating thorn. 

It hardly falls within the province of a 
translator to give his reasons for the view which 
he takes of particular passages. But if I feel 
some confidence that in adopting my own view 
I have not ignored the views of others who 
have gone before me, it is in part at least 
w. N. E. h 



VI PREFACE. 

because I liave had tlio good fortune of sub- 
mitting my proof-skeels i\h they were pissing 
through the press to the careful and thoughtful 
criticism of my fiiend Mr A. U. Ciniickshank, 
one of my colleagues at Harrow, and Fellow of 
New Coll^^, Oxfuitl, to whom I owe, and 
desire to express, my sincere thanks. In trans- 
lating the Nicomachean Ethics I have, I think, 
made use of all the recent editions and commen- 
taries (they are not very numerous), though 
Mr By water s latest contributions to the study 
of Aristotle were not within my reach during 
the earlier portion of my work. It is perhaps 
right to say that I refrained from consulting 
such translations as liad already been pubUshed 
in England until I liad finished my own in- 
dependently; but in revising it I have not 
scrupled to refer to them and occasionally to 
borrow a hint from them. Thus to lAx WiUiams 
and to Mr Peters, different as their translations 
are, I am alike uidebted. Perhaps the object 
which I have chiefly kept in view has been t-o 
make oacli sentence of my tnuishition wh clear 
as i>06sible ; the i^endering may be wrong or 
right in vai'ious passages, but at least I hope 
it is intelligible. It may be well to add that 



PREFACE. Vll 

I have deliberately rejected the principle of 
trying to translate the same Greek word by 
the same word in English, and that, where 
circumstances seemed to ciill for it, I have 
sometimes used two English words to roi)resent 
one word of the Greek. But when all is said, 
the diflSculty of translating Aristotle remains 
great ; nobody knows it so well as he who has 
felt it by actual trial ; but I cherish the hope 
that this translation may be the means of 
bringing the nuister-treatise upon Ethics into 
the hands of some one who has not known 
or appreciated it before. 



V:. 0. WELLDON. 



Harrow School 
October 14, 1892. 



N.B. Th(B text from which this translation is made is 
that of Bekker's Octavo Edition, published in 1881. The 
marginal references aro to the pages of the translation, the 
references in the footnotes to passages of the Nicoituicheati 
EUiics are to the pages and lines of Bokker's text. In 
referring to other works of Aristotle than the NicwnacJiean 
EUiicB I have quoted the pages and lines of the Berlin 
Edition. 

Where the words of the translation are printed in 
italics, they have generally been inserUnl for the sake of 
elucidating the sense. 
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ANALYSIS. 

BOOK I. y 

CIIAPTRR I. 

Etbrt art, orory science, erorj action or purpoae, aims ai some 
good. 

The good {J^yti!bw) is that at which all things aim. 

The ends aro either activities (Mpytuu) or results (^pya) 
beyond tlio activities. Whore the result is an end boyond Uie 
activity, the result is superior to the activity. 

As there are various actions, arts and sciences, the ends are 
also various. The ends of the architectonic arts or sciences are 
more desirable than those of the subordinate arts and sciences. 

The end which we wish for its own sake, and for the sake of 
which we wish everything else, is the good, or the supreme good 
(to lipump). 

The knowledge of tho supreme good is of great importance 
as regulating the aim or object of human life. 

The architectonic science or faculty is the political Its end 
comprehends tlie ends of all other sciences and is therefore the 
true good of mankind. 

Ethics becomes then a department of Politics. It is not an 
y exact science. Ethical truth can be ascertained only roughly 
and generally; it must always admit of dispute. 

The young, having no experience of life, are ill judges of 
ethical reasonings, which are conclusions from the premisses of 
fact. 



ANALYSIS. 



OHAPTKR II. 



The •upreme good is admitted on all hands to be happin 
(•vdS9Bi^)r^Bat'1iappfaietf-te'*diiferentlj oonceifed. B/ tome 
ii is defined as a Tisible and palpable good, e«. pleasure, wealth 
or honoor; by others as an absolnte or abstract good, which is 
the cause of goodness in all other goods. 

All reasoning is either deductive or inductive. Ethical 
reasoning starts from ascertained and known facts. But facts 
may be known cither absolutely or relatively to the persons 
who know them. It is facts reUUvely known which form 
the basis of Ethics. 

Hence the importance of a good moral tmining, as supplying 
the fimt principles of ethical reasoning. 



t 



CHAPTER III. 

The lives of men may be described as (1) sensual (2) political 
(8) spe cu la t ive. 

The sensual life is the choice of skvish or brutish men. 

The political life aims at honour. Bnt honour is not identi- 
fiable with hi^ppiness, as it depends more upon the people who 
pay it than upon the person to whom it is paid, anil is therefore 
not sometliing proper to the person himself. 

Nor again are virtue (4prn{) and happiness (ffvAoi^ior^) identi- 
cal, as virtue is consistent witli a life of torpor or misfortune. 

The speculative life will be investigated hereafter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Objections to Uie Phitonic theory of tlie universal good. 

(1) Plato did not rooogniso ideas of things of which priority 
and iiostorlority aro prodicable. But good is iNrodioatod of rok- 
tion as well as of essence, and Uie rehUive is necessarily posterior 
to the essential 



(9) Good is predicated in all the categories. But if so it 
cannot be a common universal idea. 



/ 



ANALYSIS. XI 

(3) There is no single science of all good things, ss there 
would he if the idea of good were singla 

(4) Qood would not hecome more good hy heiug eternal, if 
it were a uniyersal idea. 

The Pythagorean doctrine that nnity is a good is more 
reasonable than the Platonic doctrine that the good is a unity. 

It has been suggested that the Platonic theory does not apply 
to all goods and that there are two kinds of goods, viz. (1) abso- 
lute (2) secondary. 

But what are absolute goods ? 

If nothing is an absolute good except the idea (U^a), the idea 
will comprise no particuhu^ If the particulars are absolute 
goods, the conception of the good will be the same in them all, 
But it is not the same, e.g. in honour, wisdom, and pleasure. 
Good Uien is not a common term falling under one idea. 

CHAPTER V. 

The practicable good is different in different actions or arts, 
ag. in medicine, strategy, etc 

But.in^each^it is that for the sake oLwhich all else is dona 

.Ifjtiien there is a certain end .of .alLactlon,. it jqtlQLhsiJhis 

which is the practicable, good ;^Qr if ^there are seT|y:i|l.such.end8, 

it will be tliose. 

liappiness answers to this description of the supreme good; 
for whereas other goods are desired partly foir their own sakes 
and partly as means to happiness, happineu is always desired 
for its own saka ** * **"**- 

Also the final good may be assumed to be self-sufficient, and * 
happiness is pre-eminently self-sufficient. 

Also hi^piness is distinct from other good things, as being 
the end or object of them. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Tlie naturo of happiness depends on the proper function of ^ 
Man. As o? ery part of Man, o.g. his eye, his hand, his foot^ has 
its function, so has Man himself. 

What is his function? 



xii ANALYSIS. 

Not the life of nntriUon and iDcrease (4 Sptwmdj «u av(ifTuai 
(MfX for thai ia common to man with the planta; nor the life of 
aenaation (4 oUrOifTuaf), for that i« common to man with the 
lower nn<*"ft^« It is Uie practical life of the rational part of 
man's being (wpoKtuai t$s rov Xoyov ix'*''^^)' 

The function of man defined as an actiTity of soul in accord- 
ance with reason or not independently of reason (^x^^ iwipytia 
nmk Xoyoy % ouk 4Emv Xoyov). 

But the functions of a person of a certain kind, and of a 
person who is good of his kind, o.g. of a liarfiist and a good 
harpist, are the same. 

The function of the good man then will be an actirity of soul 
in accordance with rirtue, or if there are se?eral yirtues, in 
"^^ accordance with the best and most complete virtue, that acUTity 
being exhibited not in a chance period of time but in a complete 
Ufe(/ir/3<VrfXf/f). 



CHAPTER VII. 

The degree of accuracy attainable in Bthics is not greater 
than is proper to the subject Wo must be content with such 
accuracy as is attainable. 

Ethical science proceeds from first principles, and these prin- 
ciples are discovered sometimes by induction, sometimes by 
perception, sometimes by habituation and so on. 



CHAPTER VI 11. 

/» 

I Qoods are divisible into three classes viz. (1) External goods, 
|(8) Qoods of the soul, (3) Qoods of the body. 

Of these Uio goods of Uie soul are goods in tlio strictest 



The end of human life tlieu will be some good of the souL 
Accordingly the happy man will live well and do well, as 
happiness is a kind of living and doing well (cilfW/a nt mal 



ANALYSIS. XIU 



CHAPTBR IX. 



This dofinition of happinem embracoB Mid indadefl the oon- 
coptiofiB of happiness m prudence or wisdom whether (n) absolute 
or (p) associated with pleasure or external prosperity. For if 
happiness is activity in accordance with yirtuo, it implies virtue. 

N.D. Happiness must be an activity rather than a moral 
state (t(if\ as a moral state may exist and yet may bo unpro- 
ductive^ but activity implies action. 

Activity in accordance with virtuo implies pleasure, as if a 
person is good, he finds pleasure in noble actions. 

Lastly, activity in accordance with virtue implies nobleness. 

Happiness then is the best and pleasantest and noblest thing ) 
in the world. But it requires the addition of external goods, as f 
nobleness of action is impossible wiUiout external means. 

CHAPTER X. 

It is questioned whether happiness can be learnt or acquired, 
or is a gift of Heaven. 

Happiness, as being tlie best of human tilings, may be reason- 
ably supposed to be a divine gift ; for how can the best of things 
be loft to chance ? 

But even if it can bo acquired by learning or discipline, still 
in its nature it is divine. 

It is also of wide extent, as being capable of realisation in all 
persons, except such as are morally deformed. 

The definition of happiness agrees with tlie end of political 
science as already defined ; for the end of political science is to/ 
produce a character of goodness in the citisens. ( 

The lower animals aro incapable of happiness, as being in- " 
capable of virtuous activity. 

Children are incapable of happiness, except prospectively, 
for happiness requires complete virtue and a complete life. 

CHAPTBR XI. 

Can a man be called happy so long as he is alivo ? 
The Solonian dictum that it is necessary to look to the end 
would seem to forbid the ascription of hi4>piness to any one 



XIV ANALYSIS. 

until after ho ia doad. But if happiness is a species of acti? itjr, 
how oan a person he happy not in his life time, but after his 
death f Nor is it riglit to ooiicoivo a pomon to be ha|>pj after 
his death, as being at hut exempt firom the clianges and chances 
of life; for it may reasonably be belieyed that the dead are 
aflfiKted more or less by such good or evil as occurs to their 
children and descendants. 

to call a person happy after hb deatii is to predicate happi- 
ness of him, not when the happiness exists, but when it has 
existed and is past 
v^ Again, to make happiness dependent npon the fortune of the 
moment is to destroy its stability and completenesa But no 
hwnan function is so constant or stable as actirity in accordance 
withTirtua 

The conclusion is that happiness possesses the element of 
stability. It is not affected by petty incidents of good or ill 
fiMinne, nor is it destroyed, although it may be impeded, by 
serious pains and calamities. 

Happmess being determined by Tirtuous actirity the happy 
man can never become miserable, as he will never commit mean 
actions. His happiness will be seldom disturbed, but if disturbed, 
as e^. by heavy misfortune, will be only slowly restored. 

The happy man then is one whose activity accords with 
perfect virtue, and who is adequately furnished with external 
goods, not for a casual period of time, but for a complete life- 
time. 

It is probable that a person after death Is affected, but not 
afleoted to any great extent, by the fortunes of his descendants 
or fHends, Le. tliey do not create or destroy his happiness. 



CHAPTER XIl. 

Is happiness pro|iorly an objoct of praise or an objoct of 
honour! 

l^raiso implies a certain character and a certain rehitiou to 
somebody or something else in the object of .praise. Hence 
praise is inapplicable to the Oods, as they stand above com- 
parison. 

It follows that praise is inapplicable to tlie highest goods. 



ANALYSIS. XV 

Happiness then, as being the supreme good, is an otject, not! 
of praise, bnt of something higher than praise, vis. hononr. 1 

From another point of view happiness, as beiny a flrst prin- 
dple (<ipx4), is equally an object of honour. 

CIIAPTRR XIII. 

Happiness being an acti? ity of sonl in accortlanco with com- 
plete or perfect yirtuo^ the consideration of virtue affords the 
best insight into happiness. / 

Human exoellence pt^ virtue is not that of the body but that 
ofthesouL 

Now the soul has two parts, one irrational (Skvptv) the other 
rational (Xoyoir tyw). The irrational part is also capable of division 
into 

(1) the vegetative part which is common to man with all 
living things, and is removed from the sphere of virtue 

(2) the emotional or concupiscent part, which is irrational, 
and yet may be said to partake of reason, not as possessing or 
understanding reason, but as being capable of obedience to 
reason. 

There are therefore in man 

(1) Intellectual virtues (dioyoTriieal ap^mt) Le. virtues of 
the rational part of his sonl, e.g. wisdom and prudence, 

(2) Moral virtues (i;^iical dptraC) i.e. virtues of the irra- 
"^j tional part of his soul when acting in obedience to reason, ag. 
I liborality and temperance. 



BOOK 11. 

CHAPTER I. 

[ViRTUM or excellence (Apmf) then is twofold, viz. 
(1) Intellectual 
(2) Moral 



J Intellectual viHue is originated and fostered mainly by teaching ;| 
I it therefore demands tim e and experience, a 
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XVl ANALYSia 

I Moral firtae U craiied by h^i. li foUows that moral 
I nrtne is not impUnted bj iiataro, m a law of nature cannot be 
I alteied by babitoaUon. 

Natore affords the capadty for Tirtue, and that capacity is 
perfected by habit 

There is a nuurked diflercnce between the natural powers or 
fecoltiea (diwa^cc) of man and hia yirtnes. 

The fiicaltiea are acquired before the corresponding actiritiee 
are ditpUyed. Thna the hcaltj of sight or hearing precedes its 
aetife exerdscL But the yirtnes are acquired by their oxerdse ; 
Justice by Just action, temperance by temperate action, and so on. 
LegishUion aims at making the dtiaeos good by disdpline of 
the habits. 

It is true of yirtne as of art that the causes and means by 

. wliich it is produced, and by which it is destroyed, are tlie sama 

A person becomes a good or bad musician by practising music 

well or badly. Similariy he becomes brayo or cowanlly by 

actiog rightly or wnmgly hi the fece of danger. 

/ In a word, moral states are the results of actixiU^* ^^' 

^ ^ respoodhig to the mon^piUtiM themselres. Hence the serious 

importance of the trainingolF tke habits from early days. ^ 
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OHAPTBRi II. 

^ Tlie study of Bthics is not speculatife only but practical. 
Our oljoct is not merely to know the nature of virtue, but to 
s/[ become ourselTes rirtuous. 

It is nocessary therefore to consider tlio principle of right 
action. But reasoning upon practical matten cannot be sdentifi- 
caily exact ; it can only be tentative or approximate. 
n/ Bxcess and deficiency are alike fiital in conduct Bxcess or 

deficiency of gymnastic exercise is fiital to strengtli, excess or 
deficiency of moat and drink to health. Bimikriy in respoct of 
eourage, temperance^ and the other virtues, excess or deficiency 
is destructive, the mean or intermediate state is preservative, of 
the virtues. 

As the causes and agencies which produce^ increase^ and 
destroy the moral states are the same, so is the sphere of their 
activity the same alsa Strength eg. is produced by taking food 



I. 



ANALYSIS XVll 

and andergohig toil ; but nobody can take so much food or 
undergo so much toil as the strong man. The same is true of 
courage or temperance. The pleasure or pain wliich follows 
upon actions is the test of a person's monil state. 

Tho essential quality of courage lies in fadng dangers with 
pleasure, or of temperance in abstaining from physical gratifica- 
tions wiUi pleasure. Hence the importance of sudi a training as, 
produces pleasure and pain in presence of the right objects.! 1 yy 
This is the true education. A V^ ' 

The connexion of virtue with pleasures and pains follows 

(1) because the virtues are concerned with actions and 
emotions, and erery action or emotion is attended by pleasure 
and pain 

(2) because the employment of pains as means of punish- 
ment implies the pleasantness of the condition which punish- 
ments are intended to remedy. 

Certain philosophers, e.g. the Oynics, seeing tlie influence of 
pleasures and pains upon conduct, have been led to define the 
▼irtiios as apathotic states. 

Moral virtue then tends to produce the best action in respect 
of pleasures and pains. 

Again, there are three natural objects of desire, viz. the '^^. 

noble, the expedient, and the pleasant, and three natural objects 
of avoidance, viz. the shameful, the injurious, and the painful 
It follows that the good man will take a right line in respect of 
all these, but e^»ecially of pleasure, as pleasure is an element of/ 
nobleness and oxpediency. | 

Also pleasure is a senthnent fostered in men from early / H^ 
childhood. Pleasure and pain too are in a greater or less degree 
the standards of human action. 
f Tho study of Ethics then is tliroughout concerned with pie 
sures and pains, as right or wrong pleasures and pains have 
material influence upon actions. 

CHAPTER III. 

When it is said that a person becomes just by just action, or 
temperate by temperate action, justice and temperance as quali- 
ties imply not only the corresponding actions but the correspond- 
ing knowledge or motive. 
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XVUl AKALYSia 

In order 16 juai or temperate acUont it is neoeittry 

(1) that a person should know n^^ he is doing 

(2) that lie should deliberately d ioose to d^-^^ 
(8) that he should choose to do it for its ^fmyko 

(4) that it should be an instance or evidence of a fixed 
and iminutaUejiifliBLstata 

Hence virtue, as necessitating these conditions, differs firom 
art, which requires none of theso conditions or only the condition 
of knowledge. 



CHAPTER IV. 
TuK MATumx or Virtuk. 

The qualities of the soul are three (fix.) 

(1) emotions (ira^) 

(2) faculties (^vp6iu^) 

(3) moral ^i^(;^^ 
Virtue then nmsi-bet^of these three. 

I But the virtues like the vices are not emotions, for 
^ (1) praise and blame attach to virtues or vices but not to 
emotions 

(2) the virtues imply, but the emotions do not imply, 
deliberate purpose 

(S) a person is said to be moved (mmio^Au) in respect of 
his emotions, but to have a certain disposition (duucf »oAu v«r) 
in respect of his virtues or vices. 

^ Nor again are the virtues fiMulties, for 

(1) it is not an abstract ci^iacity fur emotion which is the 
subject of praise or censure 

n/ ^^ (2) the faculties are gifts of nature, tlio virtues are not 

fk I If then the virtues are neither emotions nor faculties, they 

^A^y I must be moral states. 
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ANALYSIS. XIX 



OHAFTBR V. 



It 18 not ooongh to show that Tirtue is a moral state, it is 
necessary to describe the cliaractcr of that moral state. 

Everj virtue or oxoollouoe lins the effect of producing a good 
condition of that of wliioli it is a virtue or excollenoo, and of 
enabling it to perform its function well The excellence of the 
eye e.g. makes the eyo good and its function good. Similarly 
the excellence or virtue of a man will be such a moral state as 
makes him good and able to perform his proper function well. 

In everything there is 

(1) a gi*eater 

(2) a smaller 

(3) an equal 
whether 

(a) absolute or 

(jbi) relative to ourselves. 

The equal is a mean between excess and deficiency. The/ \y^ 
absolute mean is equally distant from both extremes, the relative I 
mean is neither too much nor too little for ourselves. | 

In practical matters the wise man seeks and chooses the^ 
relative mean. 

Every science or art, if it is to perform its function well, 
must regard the moan and refer its productions to the mean. 
Accordingly, successful productions are those to which nothing 
can be added, and from which nothing can be taken. But virtue I 
is superior to any science or art Virtue therefore will aim at | 
the mean. 

All emotions and actions admit of excess and deficiency, y^ 
they admit also of the mean. 

To experience emotions at the right times, on the right 
occasions, towards the right persons, for tlie right causes, and in , 
the right manner is the mean, or the supreme good, and this is | 
characteristic of virtue. 

Virtue then is a mean state as aiming at the mean, i ^ 

Again, tlioro are many different ways of going wrong, but 
there is only one way of going right Kvil is in finite, good 
flnitej hence excess and deficiency are characteristics of vice^ 
ancTthe mean state is characteristic of virtue. 
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CHAPTBR VI. 

DirariTioN or Vistuk. 

Virtue U a sUie of deliberato luoral purpose, oonsiiiinff in a 
meen that in relatire to ourselree, the mean being determined by 
reaaon or as a prudent man would determine it li^is wpoatp^ruait 

ipiatup). 

It ia a mean state 

(1) as lying between the two vices of excess and deficiency 

(2) as discorering and embracing the mean in emotions 
and acUona 

But while virtue is a mean state if regarded in its essence, it 
Is an extreme if regarded from tlio point of view of tlie supremo 
good. 

It is not every action or every emotion that admits of a moan 
stata 

Some emotions^ e.g. malice and envy, some actions, eg. theft 
and murder, are intrinsically wicked. These actions and emo- 
tions are in themselves excesses or deficiencies; they do not 
therefore admit of a mean stata 

CHAPTER VII. 

PaITIOULaB T1BTUII8 A8 SZBMPUriOATfOMS OF THB MBAM 8TATB. 

Cowardice 

(dciX2a) 

Insensibility 

{tmuaBifaia) 
lUiberality 

(dyffXfv^pui) 
Meanness 

(juKpompartut) 
Littlouiindeduess 

(juKpoyhfxia) 



Mean SMe 
Coursge 

(dvdp^ia) 
Temperance 

Liberality 

(Arv^pionyc) 
Magnificence 

Quyakowpiwtia) 
Ilighmiudedncss 
(p^ycXointxia) 

N.B. Magnificence difiem from liberality as having to do 
with large sums of money. 



Foolhardiness 

(&p6ffot) 
Licentiousness 

(cueoXcHTia) 
Prodigality 

(wrcoria) 
Vulgarity 

(/SoMnwia) 
Vanity 



ANALYSia 



XXI 



Excess Mean State D^kieney 

Ambitioii Lack of ambltioii 

(^•XoTifiia) (d^orifi/a) 

N.B. Thoro iA no name! for the mean state ; hence Bomettmea 
ambition, ■omotiroea lack of ambition is praised. 



7 



Exceis 


Mean State 


D^eiency 


Passionateness 


Gentleness 


Impassivity 


(apyiXonyc) 


{wpaoTfis) 


(dopyi|«rfo) 


Boastfulness 


Tmthfulness 


Self-depredation 


(aXafoM/a) 


(ilXij^ia) 


or Irony {alpnttia) 


Bnffoonerj 


Wittiness 


Boorishness 


ifimyiokoxia) 


(cvrpaircX/a) 


(oypoac(o) 


Obsequionsness (if 


Friendliness 


Qoarrelsomeness 


disinterested 


(*iX/«) 


(diHTicoX/a) 


{ofHaMUk) or 






Flattery (If inte- 






rested) (xoXaicf /a) 






Bashfolnoss 


Modesty 




(fitoniirXiy^ff) 


(alb^f) 


(awiMrxwrfo) 


Knvy 


llighteonalndigna- 


Malice 


(^iJw) 


tion (pifu<rit) 


{inixntptKOKitC) 



N.B. This last example is inexact, as Aristotle saw in his 
EhstotHe, Bnyy and Malice are not qpposites, bat compatible 
and co-existent 

CHAPTBR VIIL 

The extremes are opposed both to the mean and to each other; 
the mean Is opposed to the extremes. But the opposition between 
the two extremes is greater than that between either extreme 
and the meaa 

In some cases the excess, in others the deficiency. Is the more 
opposed to the mean. Oowairdioe ag. Is more opposed to coorage 
than foolhardiness, liconUoosness Is more opposed to temperance 
than Insensibility. The reason of this greater opposition lies 
partly In the nature of the thing Itself, partly In the greater 
inclination of human nature to one exUmne than to the other. 



W. N. B. 
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OHAITER IX 

Moral firtae then ii a mean state a« lying between two TiceB, 
and aa aiming at the mean in the emotions and actions. Henoe 
the difSeolty of rirtnoua living, as it is always difficult to find the 



Praotioal nuLtt por human uru, 

^ (1) To depart from that extreme which is tlie more opposed 

to the mean. 

(2) To poll oorselres in the direction opposite to oar natural 
inclination. 

(3) Where the attainment of the mean is impossible, to 
dioose the lesser of two evils. 

Beyond these rules it is impossible to ga No theory will 
define the limits of right conduct 



V 



BOOK III. 

CIIAPTBR I. 

^YiBTUB being concerned with emotions and actions, and rohin- 

^ tary emotions and actions being subjects of praise and blame, but 

inyoluntary emotions and actions the sulgects of pardon or pity, 
^ I it is necessary to distinguish what is voluntary from what is 
I involuntary. 

Actions done under compulsion or from ignorance are involun- 
tary. But an action is compulsory if its origin is external to the 
person who does it, e.g. if the wind carries him out of his coursa 
It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a particular action 
is voluntary or involuntary, e.g. if a person does some shameful 
action at a tyrant's command to save tlie lives of liis parents 
or children, or if he throws his goods overboard to save his ship. 
Such actions may be said to be voluntary, as being chosen by 
the person at the Ume of doing them, but in the abstract they 
are involuntary. 
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They may be either laudable or oenturable or simply pardon- 
able. Yet there are probably some actions which a good man could 
not be compelled to do ; he would rather die any death, howefer 
drcadftil. 

As a gonoral rule it is a mistake to lay tlie blame of wrong 
actions upon oxtemal causes ratlier than upon our own moral 
weakness. 



CHAPTER II. 



/ 



An action which is due to ignorance is non-Toluntary, but it is 
not in?oluntary unless it is followed by a feeling of pain and \.^ \/ 
regret "*** 

To actyVymi ignoranco is one thing, to act in ignorance is 
another. A person e.g. who is intoxicated acts not from ignor- 
ance, but from intoxication, but he acts in ignorance. 

Ignorance is a frequent cause of iigustice. But the ignorance 
which is the cause of injustice is ignorance which affects the 
moral purpose ; it is also ignorance of the universal ; but the 
ignorance which is the cause of involuntary action is ignorance of 
particukrs, i.e. of the particular chcumstances and occasion of the 
action. This latter ignorance admits of pity and forgiveness. 

The particulars of action are 

(1) the agent ^ 

(2) the action itself. 

(3) its occasion, or circumstances (ircpl r/ $ iv rim). We 
may add 

(4) the instrument 

(5) the object (fvc kq Wvor). 

(6) tlie manner of acting. 

Nobody but a madman can be ignorant of all these particulars ; 
but a person may be said to liave acted involuntarily if he was 
ignorant of any one of them, especially if he was ignorant of the 
most important particulars, although an action cannot be called 
invohmtary in respect of such ignorance, unlato it occasions pain 
and regret to the agent >/(\(^^ 

02 
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OHAPTBR III. 

Action beiog iiiTolauUry, if done nndor oompalBion or from 
ignorance, it appears to be rolnntary, if tho agent originates it 
with a knowledge of the particular circumstances of ike action. 

Actions due to passion or desire are not inrolontary for 

(1) if they were, no lower animal would act folontarily 

(2) it cannot be snppojed that nothing which is done from 
desire or passion is Toluntary, or that noble actions are fv^luntary 
and shameAil actions infoluntary. 

There are certain things which ought to be objects of desire, 
and it cannot be said that these are desired inroluntarily. 

Again, what is infoluntary is painful, idutt is done from desire 
is pleasant 

Again, there is no difference in respect of inToluutariness 
between errors of roasou and errors of iMssion ; it is a duty to 
aroid both. 

OUAPTBR IV. 

Moral Purposh (wpoalptau). 

It is closely reUted to firtue and is a better criterion of 
diaracter than actions. 
/- _ ^ \ Moral purpose is roluntary lUovatw), but Tolition is a wider 
term than moral purpose for 

(1) children and the lower animals ha?e folition, but not 
^ moral purpose 

(S) actions done on the spur of the moment are roluntary 
but lack moral purpose. 

(1) Moral purpose is not desire (cri^/ua), for 
J (a) irrational ereatures are capable of deshre, but not of 

moral purpose. 

(b) Moral purpose, but not desire^ is proper to conUnenee; 
desfre, but not moral purpose^ to incontinonoe. 

(e) deiire is contrary to moral purpose, but one deshe 
is not contrary to another . 

(d) pleasure is the object of desire, but not of moral 
purpuse. 
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(3) Moral parpose ii not iwssion (^fi^f } ; for where actions 
are due to anger, they are not directed by moral pnrpoee. 

(3) Moral parpose is not wish (fiofSktffns), foir 

(a) wo may wish for impossibilitios, e^. immortality, bnt 
wo do not purpose thorn 

(P) we may wish for things which are possible in themselres 
but lie wholly beyond our own power ; but we do not purpose 
things, unless it is more or less in our own power to effect them. 

(c) Wish is directed to the end, moral purpose to the 
means. 

(4) Moral purpose is not opinion (P6(a\ for 

(a) Opinion applies to all things, Le. to things which are 
eternal or impossible, as well as to things which lie within our 

. own power ; moral purpose is confined to things which lie within, 
our own power. 

(b) Opinion is distinguished by being true or false, moral 
purpose by being good or evil Nor is moral purpose opinion of a 
particular kind ; for character depends upon purposing good or 
eril, not upon holding particular opinionfli 

(e) Opinion relates to the nature of things, moral purpose 
to the duty of accepting or aToiding things. 

(d) Moral purposo is praised rather as boing directed to a 
proper end tlian as being correct, opinion is praised as boing trua 

{€) Wo purposo such tilings as we best know t«) be good ; 
we form an opinion of things of which we hafo no knowledge. 

(/) The power of forming the best opinion does not imply 
the power of inaking the best moral choice ; for a person may 
form a good opinion, but, being Tidous, may not parpose good 
action. 

Moral purpose is not only roluntary, but implies prefious fg^ 

deliberation. • — — 

CHAPTER V. 

What are the proper subjects of deliberation (fiov\twns)1 
A subject of deliberation must be understood to be that about 
which a sensible person would deliberate. It will not bo tlion 
(a) A thing which is eternal or immutable, e.g. the unirerse 
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or tho inoomiiMiisormbility of the diagooal and tho tide of a 
aqnara 

(5) A thing which follows the aame inrariable oonne, ag. 
tho rising and seUiog of the sou. 

{e) A thing which ia wholly irregular, eig. tho rain. 
V^ (d) A mere accident, OLg. the finding of a treaanreL Norwill 

ii he any human aflbir whidi lies heyond the control of our own 

1 action; the matters about which we deliberate are practical 
matters within our own power. Deliberation relates not to ends 
but to means. A doctor does not deliberate whflher he shall 
cure his patients, but how he shall cure them. All deliberation 
is infestigation (C^H^^O ; ^^ there are forms of in?estigation, eig. 
matliematical infes^igations, which are not forms of doliberation. 
The objects of deliberation and of moral purpose are the same, 
"Ikcoepi that the object of moral purpose is itself the result of 
^deliberation. 

Moral purposo thon is a deliborativo dcsiro of something whidi 
it is in our iiowor to effect (/SovXcvruc^ ^(cr rmp /^' i}ficv). 



OIIAPTBR VI. 

The wish is directed to the end; but what is the end t Is it 
the good (r^ ilya^),or what appears to be the good (ro ^oim/mmw 
ilyatfor)f In an absolute sense it is the good which is the object 
of wish, but in roforonco to tho indifidual it is tliat which a|)i)oani 
to be good. The true good is good reUtifely to the virtuous man, 
as the truly wholesome is that whidi is wholesome to a person in 
a good state of health. 

Pleasure is a frequent cause of erroueous monX purpose, lui 
iqppearing to be, but not actually being, good. 

. ^ , CUAPTKB VII. 

Virtue ana vice are boUi foluutary ; for it it is iii our power 
to act, it is in our powor to rofraiu from acting, and if it is in our 
power to nsfraiu from acting, it is in our power to act 

This is the justification of the rewards attached to good, and 
the punishments inflicted for evil, action. Ignorance itself is 
punishable, if it is due to Tice or negligence. 
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A person is responsible for his own demoralization. * It is no 
excuse for ii^jnstice or licentiousness that a person has formed the 
habit of uigust or licentious action ; he ought not to have formed 
the habit 

Vices of tho body, as well as of tho soul, are oensurabloi if th^ 
are tlie results of intemperance or folly. 

The appreciation of virtue is itself the consequence of moral 
discipline. 

CHAPTER Vlll. 

Actions (irpa^tf ) and moral states (cigccf) are both Tolnntary, 
but not Toluntary in tho same sense or degree. 

Actions are Toluntary throughout, moral states are yoluntary 
in their inception but not in thehr defelopmont 



CHAPTBR IX. 

DiSOUBSION OP THB SIVBEAL V1KTUK& 

1. Couragt (dp^ptla). 

It has been defined as a mean state in regard to sentiments of 
fear and confidence (/*c<ron;ff wtpX ^o^ovf xal B&ppfi). All evil 
things are objects of foar, but they do not all afford scope for a 
display of couraga There are some things which it is right to 
foar, and dingraceful not to foar, o.g. ignominy. Po?orty or sick- 
ness, as not being vicious or the cffnsoquonce of vice, is not a 
proper object of fear, although it is an evil. A person is not 
necessarily courageous if he does not fear poverty or sickness, nor 
is he cowardly, if he fears insult offered to his wife or children. 
AVIiat are then tlte fearful things in regard to which a courageous 
nuui displays his courage? Firstly deatlu Secondly, the perils of 
death, aiid therefore especially the chances of war. 

CHAPTBR X. 

II. Fear (<l>6Pof). 

There are some things which all men fear, as exceeding the 
power of human endurance. The things which excite fear, but do 
not exceed the power of endurance, are of various magnitudes and 
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dcgreat. It ia Um manner in which a penon ihoea tliese iUngs 
wUch pro?ea him to be coarageoui or cowardly. Fear may bo 
wrong either in itaelf or in iti manner, time, etc The cimrageous 
man is he who hou and fears the right things for the riglit motifo, 
in the right way, and at the right tima To the coorageous man 
eoorage is noble ; hence nobleness is the end or object of courage. 
There is no name for ezcessife fearlessness ; excessifo confidence 
in facing fearfol things is called foolhardiness {Bftaaot), Fool- 
hardiness is a species of imposture, as affoctiug an unreal coumgei 
Most foolhardy people are cowards at heart Excessive fearful- 
neas is cowardice (dciXloX it is fear of the wrong things in tlie 
wrong way, and at the wrong time etc. 

CHAPTER XL 

Conrsge then is a mean state in regard to the causes of confi- 
dence and fear. It chooses action, or endures pain, from Ioto of 
noblcDess or fear of disgrace. Suicide, as seeking refuge fttmi 
evil in death, is an act not of courage but of cowurdice. Tliere 
are fi?e spurious kinds of courageu t 

(1) Political or dTil courage (voXirucif opdptia), via. courage 
engendered by penalties which the laws inflict or honours which 
they confer. It resembles true courage, as its motifo is a sense of 
honour. Similar to it is the conrsge of compuUiou, as when 
soldiers are flogged into battlei 

(8) Experience (/fartip/a). In war roguUr troofis^ havin; 
greater experience^ are more courageous than raw recruits. On 
the other hand regular troops in the heo of o?erpoweriug danger 
are the first to flee. Experience then is courage only iu certain 
circumstances. 

(3) Passion (^up^) spun men like wild beasts to encounter 
perils. But nobleness, not passion, is the motive of tnie courage. 
The courage of passion must bo reinforced by right purpose, if it 
is to become true courage. 

(4) Sanguineness (ro tCtXwi), It resembles courage in 
respect of its confidence, but it diflen from courage iuasuiuch as 
the confidence of the courageous is due to nobleness, and that of 
the sanguine to the bdief in their own superiority and in their 
probable immunity from suffering. Sanguine people turn tail, but 
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courageoas people do not, if the resalt does not correspond with 
their expectation. Oourage in meeting unforeeeen perils is an 
eridence of the moral stata 

(6) Ignorance (HypoM), Ignoranco is shortliyed eonrage^ as 
it is goiiorally dostrojed by oiilightonmout. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Courage in its nature is painful, as it is especially seen in the 
endurance of painful things ; but the end which courage proposes 
to itself is pleasant. If the circumstances in which courage is dis- 
played are painful, courage sees through the circumstances to the 
end. Still the happier a man is, the greater will be his pain at 
the prospect of death, and the greater his courage in meeting it 
braToly. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

III. Temperance (vwi^pwrwni). 

Temperance is a mean state in respect of pleasures (jitvirtit 
wtpX lydoMr) ; it is nbt equally concerned with pains. What are 
these pleasures t They are not mental pleasures such as ambition 
or the lore of learning, neither are they innocent pleasures such 
as the pleasures of conrepMition. Temperance applies to bodily 
pleasures oxclusifcly, but not to all bodily ploasures. A person 
is not called intemperate or licentious for taking pleasure in tlie 
gratification of the sight or hearing, or, as a rule, of the smell. 
The lower aniniab ore generally incapable of the pleasures of 
these senses. Temperance and licentiousness (il«coXa<r/a) have to 
de with such pleasures as the lower animals generally are capable 
of, l^ with the pleasures of the touch and the taste, especially of 
the touch. The touch is the most universal of the senses and it is 
this of which incontinence is predicablo. It is because the plea- 
sures of touch are shared by man with the lower animals that 
such pleasures are called brutish. 

Desires are 

(1) universal (koivoi) and natural (^vo-txaO- 

(2) individual (tdcoc) and acquired (MBtroi), 

The desire of food e.g. is natural, the desire of a particular 
food is individual and may be acquired. In respect of the natural 
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deriret mkUket are nune^and they always take ihefonn of ezoeea. 
In respect of indiTidual pleasures many people go wroog, and 
they go wrong in many different ways. Bxcess in respect of 
plessnres is lioentioosuoss (dieokaaia). 

CHAPTBR XIV. 

The licoitioas man then desires all pleasures or the greatest 
pleasarei^ and desires them abore all elso. Deficiency in the 
lo?e of i^easnres is non-existent Tomporanco is the mean state 
in respect of pleasures. The temperate man is eager in a mode- 
rate and right spirit for all such things as are pleasant and whde- 
some, and for all other pleasures, so long as they are not pr^udidal 
to these, or inconsistent with noble conduct, or extravagant beyond 
his means. 

CIIAPTBli XV. 

Licentiousness is more strictly Toluntary action than coward- 
ice, as the former is duo to pleasure the bittor to iiaiu, for 
(1) we dioose pleasure but avoid pain 
(S) pain distracts our nature, pleasure leaves it free. 

Oowardice as a moral state is less voluntary than partionbur 
acts of cowardice. Particular acts of licentiousness are more 
voluntary than licentiousness as a moral state. The term licen- 
tiousness is applicable to the faults of diildren as well as to those 
of grown up peoplo; hence the necessity of produdng an obedient 
di^MMition in children. 

In the temperate man the concupiscent element (r^ ^i^fuyrucor) 
lives in harmony with the reason. 



BOOK IV. 

CHAPTBR L 

IV. Liberality (lktv$€piortfs) 

LiBBRAUTY is s moau state in regard to property (jitavrrfs 
wtpX xpiifuira) i.e. in regard to tlie giving and taking of property, 
particularly in giving it All such things as have their value 
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measared by money (yo/u<rfMi) are property. Prodigality (ivmrla) 
and illiberality (JM<tv$tpla) are exceBaes and deficiencies in regard 
to property. 

Things which admit of use may be used either well or badly, 
but riches aro a useful tiling. He will make the best use of riches 
who possesses the yirtue appropriate to property, i.o. the liberal 
man. Right giring is more truly distinctire of the liberal man 
than right taking, for 

(1) virtue is better seen in the auttior than in the recipient 
of benefactions 

(2) gratitude is Uie reward of givhig rather than that of 
not taking 

(3) there is less virtue in not taking than in giving 

(4) giving is a sign of liberality, not taking is rather a 
sign of justice. 

Of all forms of virtue liberality is the best beloved. 

CUAPTBR 11. 

The liberal man gives from a noble motive and in a right 
spirit, le. he g^ves tlie right amount to the right persons and 
at the right time ; also his giving is done with pleasure or without 
pain, lie docs not tako from wrong sources, nor is he inclined to 
ask favours ; his taking is only a means to subsequent giving ; he 
is careful of his own property as being anxious to employ it in 
relieving others ; he refrains l^om giving indiscriminately in order 
to have the means of giving aright Bxcessive liberality is pre- 
judicial to a person's own interest 

Liberality consists not iu the amount of tho money given, but 
in tho moral siato of the giver. People who have inheritod money 
aro more liberal than people who have made it The liberal man 
values wealth not for its own sake but as affording an opportunity 
of giving ; but ho does not give to the wrong people, or on the 
wrong occasion etc. The liberal man may be defined as one who 
spends in proportion to his substance and who spends upon the 
right objects ; ho takes too from tho right sources and t«) the right 
amount; he is easy to deal with in money matters, for if he spends 
more than is right, it is lees paiuful to him than if he does not 
spend enough. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Prodigaliiy (d^Mria) excGed« in giving and in not taking bat is 
deficient in taking. 

lUiberality (im\€v$tpla) is deficient in giving and exceeda in 
taking, but on a small scale. 

The two characteristics of prodigality, vis. giving and not 
taking, can seldom be combined in the same person; for the one 
naturally prevents the otlier. 

A prodigal is a liberal man who has run wild ; let him be re- 
formed, and be will become liberuL The fiinlt of his nature is not 
vice but folly. But a prodigul often does more harm than good, as he 
qiends his money recklessly, and his extravagant spending leads to 
unscrapuloos taking. Thos the iMrodigal becomes sdfish and 
lloontious. But while prodigality may bo cured, illiberality is 
lucondik); it is more uaiuiral to man than prodigality, it is of wido 
extent too, and assumes numerous forms. But the charaoterlstics 
of mibcraUty, vis. deficient giving and oxoossive taking, are not 
always found together. 

Some people, eg. misers, are deficient in giving, but they do 
not covet other people's property ; others again, while naturally 
abstaining from giving, aro induced by fear to abstain from 
takmg. 

Others are unscrupulous as to the sourcea^from which they 
take ; but if people take large sums from wrong, sources, ag. by 
sacking cities or plundering temples, they are called wicked and 
impious rather than illiberal 

The essence of illiberality is a sordid love of gain. 

Illiberality may be regarded as the opposite of liberality, and 
as being a greater and more natural evil than prodigality. 

CllAPTKR IV. 
V. MagniJiceHCt (jMyaKowp€wna). 

It resembles liberality m having to do with property or having 
to do with the use of property, but diffom from it in scale. 

Magnificence is suitable expenditure upon a great scale (tV 
lAcyc^i wpiwwaa dawtani\ but the greatucss is relative to the 
person, occasion, and circumstances. 
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The defidencj oorreflponding to magidfioenoe is meaaness 
(fuit(wirp€W9Ui\ the exoeas Tulgarity (fiopawrta). 

It Is enenUal to magniAcence that the reeult as well as tlio 
occasion should be worthy of the large expenditure. 

The nature of niagniAcenco is nobleness, its spirit b cheerful 
and lafish ; in a word nuignifloonco is excellence of work on a 
groat scale. 

OIIAPTKR V. 

It follows that a poor man is incapable of magnificence. A 
rich man may dispUy magnificence 

(a) in the ceremonial of divine worship. 
(6) in liturgies (Xarovpylm) or services rendered to the 
state. 

(c) on private occasions of raro occurrence, ag. marriage. 

(d) on any occasion of peculiar interest to the state or the 
upper classes. 

Magnificence in all coses presupposos propriety. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Vulgarity consists in excessive expenditure, i.a in expenditure 
disproportionate to the occasion. Its motive is ostentation not 
nobleness. 

Meanness is deficiency of expenditure ; it often ruins a great 
work for the sake of petty economy. 

CHAPTER VII. 

VI. High'Mindedneu (fityaXof vx^n). 

A highminded person is one who regards himself as worUiy of 
high things and who is worthy of them {6 lityakttp avrop a(mp 
H^iof tip). He is distinguished from 

(a) a person who is worthy of small things and who regards 
himself as worthy of them. 

(6) a person who regards himself as worthy of high things 
and is unworthy of them. 

(c) a person who takes too low a view of his own worth. 
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Tbe higfamhided peraon, as esUmating liia own desert neiUier 
too highly nor too lowly, oooapies an intermediate position. 
I The thing for which he cares most is honour. Meanminded- 
i ness Quxpcn^x^) ^ ^ under-estimate, conceit (xnnmis) an o?er- 
\ estimate, (jf one's personal desert 

The highminded man, as hehig worthy of the highest things, 
must be in the highest degree good. Ilighmindedness then is, as 
it were, the crown of the virtues (x^ftot ns rmp dptrmp). 

While caring principally, but not inordinately, for hononr, the 
highmhided man takes a moderate view of wealth, political power 
eta ; he is not excessively elated by good, nor excessively de- 
pressed by illfortuna 
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The gifts of fortune contribute to Ilighmindedness, as high 
birth and great political power or wealth are considered to be 
titles to honour; but vhrtue constitutes the sole true title to 
honour. 

People who possess wealth, power etc witliout virtue are apt 
to become supercilious and insolent 

The highminded man slone is justified in his contempt for 
others. 

Characteristics of highmindedness 

(a) To slirink from encountering small dangers, but to be 
ready to encounter great dangers. 

(b) To be fond of conferring benefits but ashamed of re- 
ceiving them. 

(e) To try to return benefits with interest 

(d) To be unwilling to ask favours. 

(s) To bear oneself with dignity towards the great, but 
with moderation towards tlie middle dass. 

(/) To be free from self-assertion. 

(g). To avoid fiissiness or hurry. 

(h) To act seldom, but effectively. 

(0 To be open in one's hatreds and firiendships. 
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(J) To care more for reality than for reputation ; therefore 
to be tmthfiil. 

(k) To eschew servility. 

(/) To be little given to admiration. 

(m) Not to boar gmdges. 

(n) To avoid gossip or evil speaking. 

(o) Not to whine over what is inevitable or insignificant 

(p) To prefer nobleness to profit. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Tho deficiency corresponding to highmindodness is moan- 
mindedness (fUKpo^vx^)f the excess conceit (xovyoriyr). 

Tho moanmiiided person* is one who, boing woriJiy of good 
things, deprives himself of the things of which he is worthy ; his 
spirit is one of self-ignorance and self-depreciation. It results in 
deterioration of character. The conceited person aims at effect ; 
his spirit is one of self-exaltation. 

Meanmindedness, rather than conceit, is opposed^ to high- 
mindodness. 

OIIAPTRR X. 

I Highmindodness thon has to do witli honour on a targe scala 
The virtue which is rehtted to highmindodness as liberality is 
related to magnificence, i.Q. which has to do with honour on a 
small scale, has no nama The excessive desire of honour is called 
ambition {^iXorifila) ; but ambition is a neutral term, being some- 
times regarded as a vice, at other times as a virtua The opposite 
of ambition is lack of ambition (d^iXorifiia). 

CUAPTBR XI. 
VIL Omtlensu (npaouis). 

Gentleness, or good temper, is a mean state in respect of angry 
feelings (fufrirfit ntp\ ipyJ^); the excess is irascibility (3^»yiX«>njr), 
tho deficiency may be described as a phlegmatic dispositioQ 
(aopytiirla). 

The excess may take the form of 
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(a) inuMibility (^^»yiXcn|r). 

(5) qnidc temper (dxpoxoXm). 

(«) BolleDiieaB (vucpor^f ). 

(d) siernneaB (xaktwonit). 
The mean state, i.e. good temper, is the state of a person who 
does not get angry, except with the right persons, on the right 
occasions, in the right manner eta 

OIIAPTBR XII. 

YIII. Friendlinsgi {inkia). 

There is no namo for the mean state between complaisance 
{iptmuia) and surliness (bvaxokla); it most nearly resembles 
friendliness. It is tho state of a person who in association with 
other people is uoltlier ofor-anxioos to gifo pleasure nor oyer- 
indiObreut about gifing pain. If a person socks to gife pleasure 
without any ulterior ol^ect, it is called compUisance, if he seeks 
to giTC it for the sake of some personal adfantage, it b called 
flattery (KoX<ucff(a). 

CHAPTER XIII. 
IX. Trutfifiilneii (ilM^ui). 

There is also no name for the mean state between boostfulness 
{(Ska{omia) and irony or self depreciation (tipMMui). The inter- 
mediate character is a species of trutliAilness. A departure from 
truth on the side of exaggeration may be either pretentiousness 
or boastftilness ; such a dqiarture on the side of depredation is 
irony or if it spplies to small things, humbug ; but exsggerated 
deficiency, as well as excess, is a form of boastfulneas. 

Boastfulness is more opposed to truthfulness than irony. 

OHAPTBR XIV. 

X. WiUineu (t^pawtXia), 

In respect of relaxation (imaravtns;) or difersion (dioywyij) the 
excess is buffoonery {fimfuXoxla), the deficiency boorishnees 
(4ypi^f), the mean state is wittiness (f JrpovfXIa). 
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The charactoristic of wittiness is tact (f iridcfion^r). 
A refined gentlotitaii is in action and conversation a law to 
himself. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Shame {aldoit) is rather an emotion tlian a nionil Kiale. It is »^ 

an emotion appropriate not to all ages, but to yonth. It is virtuons 
only hypothetically, l.e. it is virtue subsequent to deeds which are ' '• 

wrong in themselves, and ought not to have been done. 
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CHAPTKR I. 

JUSTIOK (diKawtrvvri) AND InJUCTIOK (adiit/a). 

Justice is the moral state which makes people capable of 
doing what is just and makes tliem just in action and intention. -JJL ^ 
Ii\justioe is the opposite moral state. i^^ J( 

The moral states (^(«iO are different from the sciences (/iri- ^i^^l|'>- 
<rrrjijLai) and faculties (dvvd/icir); ^oi* the same faculty or science ^ 

applies to contraries, but one of two contrary moral states does 
not apply to its contraries. 

One of two contrary moral states may be ascertained from 
the other, or moral states may be ascertained from a considera- 
tion of tlieir phenomena. 

CHAPTKR II. 

Tlie words justice and itgustico are used in a plurality of 
senses, and the various senses being closely allied are apt to be 
eonfhsed. A person is said to be unjust 

(a) if he breaks the law of the land 

(b) if he takes more than his share of anything. 
Simihirly he is said to be just 

(a) if .he keeps the law 

(b) if he acts fairly towards others. 

W. N. K. d 
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AVbere iigustioe is equivaleut to unHurneiB, Le. where it means 
taking more tbau one's share (vXcom^ui), it is oonoemed with the 
goods of fortuua 

CHA1>TER III. 

The law-broakor being uigust and the law-abiding person jast» 
it follows that whatoTer is lawful is in some sense just The 
object of laws is the interest of the oommouity as a whole. All 
that tends then to create and to conserve happiness in the body 
politic is in one sense just 

Justice as so defined is complete Tirtno in relation to one's 
neighbours ; hence justice alone of the Tirtues seems to be the 
good of others. This justice is not a part of virtue but the whole 
of virtue ; the corrosponding injustice is not a part of vice but 
the whole of vice. 

OlIAPTEH IV. 

Justice then is either virtue as a whole or a part of virtue; 
iigustice either vice as a whole or a part of vica In, the large 
sense justice and injustice are eoucemed with the whole sphere 
of virtuous or vicious action, in the narrow sense vrith the goods 
of fortune, i.e. honour, property etc. 



CIIAPTKR V. 
The unjust then is 

(a) the illegal 

(b) the unfair. 
Similarly the just is 

(a) the legal 

(b) the fair. 

But illegality stands to unfairness in the reUition of tlie whole 
to its part The partial justice and iigustico then are parts of 
justice and injustice as wholes. 

Justice and injustice as wholes are generally determinable by 
law; they are coextensive with the field of legal enactments. 
Particular justice may take two forms, vii. 
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(1) the distribation of honour, wealth etc. among tlio 
members of the community 

(2) the correction of wrong in private transactions. 
Private transactions again may bo 

(a) voluntary, sucli as buying, selling, etc 

(b) involuntary : 

and, further, involuntary transactions may bo 

(a) secret, ag. theft, adultery etc. 

(b) violent, ag. assault^ rape, murder etc. 

CHAPTBll VI. 

Particular itgustico being equivalent to unfainioss, the moan 
state is fiumoss or equality (to taov). 

But fairness or equality implies two persons or things at least 
Thejusttbenis 

(1) ajnean 

(2) fair or equal, 

(3) relative to certain persons. 

Consequently the just implies four terms at least, the persons 
relatively to whom it is just being two, and the things in wlucli 
it consists being also two. Also, if the persons are equal, the 
things will be equal, and where there is inequality of persons, 
there ought to be inequality in the shares of the things. Justice 
then is a sort of proportion (apakoy6p rt), ^ Proportion implied 
four terms ; hence the just requires four terms at leasts and an 
equality of ratio between them. Thus, if A and B are persons, 
(7 and D tilings, as ^ is to ^, so will (7 be to 2). 

CHAPTER VII. 

The conjunction of A with C7and of B with D will be what is 
just in distribution {dtaponf). This justice is a mean between the 
violations of proportion, it is in mathematical language a geome- 
trical proportion. Hence injustice, being disproportionate, may 
take the form either of excess or defect, or rather of excess on 
the one side and of defect on the other. 

d2 
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CorrediTe jostioe (rh ^iop&^n-Mw) ocean in priTate tnms- 
Mstiona, whether Tolnniary or involuntary. It is alao a form of 
proportion, but it i« an arithmotical not a geometrical proportion, 
it presupposes an injustice, la, an unfaimeiis or unequality, and 
aims at redressing it by taking away so much from one party and 
adding so much to the other. Fairness or inequality in this 
sense is the mean between excess and defoot It is as if a line 
be divided into unequal segments, and the part by which tho 
laiger of the two segments exceeds the half be cut off and added 
to the smaller segment It aims at placing people, after ox- 
diange, in the same position in which tliey stood before it. 

OHAPTBR VIIL 

Retaliation (rh dvranwwBos) is not equivalent to justice whether 
distributivo (duvwiiijracor) or corroctivo (iUoi»6mvc6¥). Itotaliatioii 
takes no account of 

(a) a person's diaractor or office 
. (b) hUwiU. 

Reqpital may be requital either of good or evil l^ropor- 
tionate requital is produced by cross conjunction (9 kot^ dtofu- 
rptm avCtvits). Suppose ^ is a builder, B a cobbler, C a house, 
Z> a shoe. In order that retaliation or reciprocity (d^narodoais) 
may be attained, it is necessary to equate the goods, vis. the 
house and the slice; in other words, the subjects of exchange 
must be comparabla 

Money (pofuafM) u the means of comparison or equation 
between objects of exchange. It serves as a single universal 
standard of measurement Society rests upon the demand for 
mutual services. Money is the most stable of goods, its value is 
the most constant Tlius society implies exchange, exchange 
equality of goods, equality commensurability, and commensura- 
bUity money. 

CHAPTBR IX. 

Just conduct then is a mean between committing and suffer- 
ing injustice. Injustice is an extreme, whether of excess or of 
defect, justice a mean. 
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QHAPTER X. 



It doos not follow, If a person commits ii\jiistico (dducciX that 
ho is nocessarily nignst (fldixof). To be niyust is not to commit I 
an ui\just action bat to havo the moral state of iigustica ' 

Justice, Le. political jnstice, implies law, it can only exist 
where the relations of people are legally defined. A magistrate 
is a goardian of justice and therefore of equality. Justice as 
between masters and slares or between parents and children is 
different from political justice. 

Political justice is partly natural, partly conventional. The 
part of political Justice which is natural is that wliich has the A n^'.j. 
same authority cTorywhere and is independent of opinion. Tlio / 
part which is conyentional is dependent upon hiw or custom and / ^ ^ ' "^'^ 
differs in different places. It is wrong to hold that all political 
justice is conventionaL Bvery rule of justice or law stands to vy 
individual actions in the relation of the universal to particulars. 
Just or uigust action implies that a person acts voluntarily. 
Voluntary action has been defined to be such action as is in a 
person's power and is done by him knowingly; involuntary 
action such as is not done knowingly or is done knowingly but is 
not in a iiorson's power or is done by him undor compulsion. If 
a person perfonus just or unjust actions involuntarily, tho justico 
or injustice is accidental, it is not inherent in the actions. 

Voluntary actions sre done either with or without deliberate 
purpose. An action done in ignorance is called a mistake {afiJip' 
Tfifui), if the person affected or the thing done or the instrument 
or tho effect is not such as tho agont supposed. It is callod a 
mishap (Mxntut) if Uio hurt done is contrary to the expectation 
of the agont But an uigust action done wiUi knowlodgo though 
witliout deliberation, is an act of iigustice (adixiy/ia). But it is 
only when the action is the result of deliberate purpose that tlio 
agent deserves to be called uigust Involuntary actions are 
either vonial or not Thoy are venial, if they are committed not 
(inly in ignorance hntftynn ignorance. They are not venial, if 
they are not committed from ignorance but in ignorance and 
from an emotion which is neither natural nor human. 



\ 
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CHAPTBR XI. 

Is it poflsible for a peraon to snflBMr iojaatice'Tolantarily ? 

!nie answer seems to depend upon the definition of doing 
iignstice. If to do i^jnstioe means simplj to hart somebodj 
Tdantarilj, and Tolontariliness implies knowledge of the person, 
the instroment, and the manner, then a person, ag. an inconti- 
nent person, if he hurts himself Toluntarily, may be said to suffer 
injustice Toluntarily. But if, as is probable, to do ii\jastice 
implies action contrary to tlie wish of the person to whom it is 
done, the suffering of injustice cannot be Toluntary. 

CHAPTBR XII. 

(1) Is it he who aisigus to somebody else moro tliuii ho 
dosonros, or ho who enjoys it, tliat commits ii^justico f 

(2) Can a person do iigustico to himself f 

It is the disfar i bnt or who com mits the injustice, for his action 
is Toluntaiy. ~ 

An actibi^ unless it is Toluntary, cannot be uigust 

CHAPTBR XIII. 

Justice is difficult of attainment, as it consists not m actions 
but in a moral state. Consoquoutly Uio idea that it is not less 
characteristic of tlio just man to act unjustly tliaii to act justly is 
absurd. 

CHAI»TBR XIV. 

BquiTY (ciTMiXcia). 

Bquity is not itleutical witli justice nor is it generically diffe- 
rent from it Tho just and tlio oquitablo are botli good, but tho 
equitable is bettor. Tho oquitablo is just, but it is not jiut in 
the oye of tho law ; it is a roctification of legal justice. For all 
law is couched in general tcnns ; but tliere are cases upon whicli 
it is impossible to pronounce correctly in general terms, and 
equity a|>pliti8 to Uicao cases. Equity in fact re present s the^ 
jj^d, as opposed to the mlOy of the lepslator. "'^' 
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OHAPTBR XV. 

The quosUon of acting m^justly to oneself affects the right of 
suicide. The suicide acts ui^ustly, but ui\justlj to tlie state, not 
to himself. This is the reason why the state punishes suicida yl^-^ 
An act of injustice is not only voluntary and deUberate but prior 
in time to the iigury received ; but if a person can act uigustly to 
himself, he will be simultaneously the author and the victim of 
the same iivjustice. It is bad to suffer injustice and bad to 
commit it, but worse to commit it than to suffer iti.l.8];KaIdng 
^metaphorically we may say that there is a justice between ^o 
dtSerent parts oFa man's being; it is in respect of these different 
parts that a person may be said to be capable of iiyustice to 
himself. 



BOOK VI. ^ , ^ ,vj 

CHAPTER I. 

Thr mean lies between the excess and the deficiency. It is 
alHO such as right reason decides. But it is necessary to explain 
this definition of the moan and to explain it by defining the 
nft turo of right reason. , y/ 

CHAl^BR II. 

It has boon hud down tliat the soul is divisiblo into two 
parts, I 

(1) the rational (tA Xoyoi» ^x®") f • \\/ 

(2) the irrational (r^ Skayo^). -- ''**^ ^''"'^ I 
But the rational part may be similarly subdivided. 

It includes 

(a) tlie scientific part {ro inurrniMviniv), i.o. the part witli 
which we contemplate such existences as have invariable prin- 
ciples {rh ovra S(r»p al dpxai /i^ Mdxomu S\\»t ^x*^^)* 

(b) the ratiocinative part {to Xoyifrrijcoir), i.a the part witli 
which we contemplate such existences as are variable {ra cWU- 
Xofitpo SKk»s cx<^}> 



\/ 
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It 11 neoeaaary to ascertain the perfect state of each of theae 
parU of tlie aooL 

There are three faculties of Uie aool which determine action 
and truth, via. 

(1) Sensation (aur^ir) 

(2) Reason (vovf ) 

(3) Appetite or Desire (opc^s). 

Sensation cannot originate moral action, for brutes possess 
sensation but arc incapable of such action. But as moral yirtue 
is a state of deliborato moral purpose, and moral purpose is 
deliberatiye desire, it follows that moral virtue implies 
(a) truth of reason, 
(6) rightnoss of desire. 

Moral purpose tlion is tlio origin of action. Tlio mere intel- 
locr~by itself inmsossos no motive power, it must be intellect 
directed to a certain end. La it must bo pructicaL llie moral 
purpose can have no relation to the past; it is the future or 
contingent, not tlie past, which is the subject of deliberation. 

OlIAPTKR ill. 

There are five means by which tlie soul arrives at trutli, vis. 
(1) Ariirdx^) 
(*2) Scionco {i^Tianifjuj) 

(3) Ih-udonce (^ponyair) 

(4) Wisdom {aa4>ia) 

(5) Intuitive Reason (vovr). 

(1) Whatever is the object of science is invariad)]e and 
eternal It is also capable of being learnt, whether by induction 
(tvaymyti) or by syllogism {avkkoyiafios). Science Uieu is u 
domoustrstive state of mind ; it implies certainty. 

OIIAITKR IV. 

(2) That which is variable includes the objects 

(a) of production 

(b) of action. 
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Art may bo defined as a raUonally productive state of mind ; 
it relates to the creation of things whose existence was not 
necessary but contingent, and whose original cause lios in tlio 
producer himself. The ond of art is production, not action. 



OHAPTBR V. 

(3) Prudence is the capacity of deliberating well upon 
what is good or expedient for oneself, not in a particular but in a 
general or comprehensive sense. But deliberation does not 
apply to such matters as are incapable of alteration or as lie 
beyond one's own power of action ; its end is not production but 
action. 

Prudence therefore is neither a science nor an art It may 
be said to be a true rational and practical state of mind in tlio 
field of human good and evil Prudence differs from art 

(a) as not admitting of exoellenoe ^ 

(5) as preferring involuntary error to voluntary. 
It is, in fact, virtue of the opiniativc {rh bo^turrucoy) part of 
the soul. 

aiTAPTI«H VJ. 

(4) The first princijilos of scientific tniUi are not Uio 
subjects of science or art or prudence, neither are they the 
subjects of wisdom, as the wise man sometimes proceeds from 
premisses which are not themselves demonstrable. 

(5) There remains only the intuitive reason as the means 
by which tlicse principles are apprehended. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

Wisdom is either special, as referring to a particular art^ or 
general. General wisdom is the most consummate of the sciences. 
It is tlie miion of intuitive reason and science. It is higher Uian 
statesmanship, as its subjects are, or may be, higher than Mtiu ; 
it is the union of science and intuitive reason in the sphere of 
things of the most honourable nature. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Pmdeooe deaLi with such things as are of human interest and 
admit of doliboration. It ii a practical virtue, and, as being 
practical, has to do, not with uniTersals only, but primarily with 
particnlara. The architectonic or supremo form of prudence is 
statesmanship. But prudence in the strict senso is generally 
taken to rokto to one's 0¥m individual interests. 



^ CHAPTER IX. 

Prudence then is the knowlodge of one's own interests. Such 
knowledge implies oxporionco, and ozperionco is inconsistent with 
youtli. ^ ^ 

Prudence is the antithesis of intuitive reason, as dealing with 
particular facts which are matters not of scientific knowledge, 
but of p<»«eption. 

J CHAPTER X. 

Deliberation is a particular form of investigaUoii. 
Wise deliberation is 
(a) not sciouco (/irionf/iiy) 
(&) not happy conjecture (nJorox^) 
(c) not sagacity (dy^LMMo) 
(if) not opinion (do^) of any kind. 
But it necessarily implies the exercise of reason. It remains 
tliat wise deliberation must be correctness of thought in delibo- 
ration. Not that all correct deliberation is wiso deliberation ; 
for it is possible to arrive at what is good by a false syllogism. 
It is correctness of object, manner, and Umo, iu matters of 
expediency. Also it may be either absolute or reUtive to a 
certain end; in a word it may bo definod as correctness in 
matters of exjiediency with referenoo to a particular ond. 
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CHAPTBR XL 1/ 

Intolligonoo (fri/yrcrif) is differetit from opinion. If it woro 
not, evorybody would 1)0 intelligent. It is alfio diffcront from 
pnulcnoo, although its sphoro is the same. Intolligonco is critical, 
Le. it makes distinctions ; prudence is imperatiTe, i.e. it issues 
commands. Judgment or consideration (yv^tuf) is a correct 
determination of whit is equitable; hence equity is a disposition 
to forgiveness. 

CHAPTBR XII. ^ 

IntuitiTo reason, prudence, intelligence, and judgment may be 
all regarded as haying the same tendency ; they are all concerned 
with matters of action, i.e. with ultimate truths; for both the 
first principles and the particular facts with which intuitive 
reason deals are ultimate truths (co-xara). Demonstration (airo- 
dfi^ir) starts from the truths of intuitive reason and is through- 
out concornod witli those truths. 



CHAPTRR XIII. 

What is the utility of wisdom and prudence 7 

(a) Tlioy are dosirable in thomselvos, as 1>oing each a 
virtue of one of the two parts of the soul 

(b) They are in a sense productive. 

(e) They are essential to the discharge of a person's proper 
function. While virtue ensures the correctness of the moral 
purpose, prudence decides upon such means as are natural in 
order to give that purpose effect 

The faculty of hitting upon the means conducive to a given 
object is called cleverness {dttponft). Prudence is cleverness 
tempered by virtue, just as virtue properly so called is natural 
virtue fortified by reason. Goodness then in a proper sense is 
impossible without prudence, prudence is impossible without 
moral virtue. 

Prudence does not employ, but aims at producing wisdom ; 
it does not rule wisdom but rules in the interests of wisdom. 
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BOOK Vll. 

CHAPTER I. 

Thuu are three tpedee of moral character to be aroided, tIs. 
▼ice (Kwua) incontinence (dxpaaia) and bmtalitj {Otipunit), The 
opposite of Yioe is Yirtoe ; the opposite of incontinence is conti- 
nence; tlie opposite of brutality may be called heroic or dirino 
Yirtuo. 

CHAPTER II. 

It is generally held that the continent man 

(a) abides by his calcuktious 

(6) is prevented by his reason from following his wrung 
desires, 
and that the incontinent man 

(a) departs from his calculations 

(6) is led by his emotions to do what ho knows to be wrong. 
The rehitions of continence, temperance, and steadfastness 
(fffifyrcpia) and again of iucontiueuce and licuiitiousnoss, are mattom 
of dispute. 

CIIAITER 111. 

How is it that a person, if his concepUous of duty are right, 
acts incontinently ? 

The Socratic denial of incontinence, on the ground that nobody 
who has a conception of what is best acts against it, is at 
variance witli tlie facts of exporienca Incontinence implies the 
existonce of strong and Imse dcsirus; temperance implies tlie 
absence of such desires. Continence, altliougli it implies adher- 
eiioo to opinion, does not imply adherence to every opiiuon ; for 
if an opinion is wrong, it is better not to adhere to it 

Again, if tliero is iucontineuce in all tilings and not in regard 
to the seusuaJ emotions alone, who is continent in an absolute 
U 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Three questions necessarily arise respecting continence, 

(1) Can incontinent people be said to act with knowledge, 
and if so, what is the nature of that knowledge 7 

(2) What is the sphere of continence or incontinence t 

(3) Are the continent iierson and the steadfast person the 
same or different 7 

CUAPTBR V. 

The word knowledge is used in two distinct sonsoH ; it may 
mean 

(a) tliat a person possesses knowledge, but doos not apply 
it, 

(5) that he applies his knowledge. 
It is only when wrong action is taken after reflexion that it 
appears strange. An incontinent person is like a person who is 
asleep, or mad, or intoxicated ; in one sense he possesses, but in 
another sense he does not possess, knowledge. Brutes are not 
said to bo incontinent, as having no universal conceptions. Tlie 
dolivoranco of an inamtinont porson from ignorance and hiK 
rostomtion to knowledge is siniilar to a porBon*K rooovory from 
intoxication, or his awakening after sloop. Incontinence then 
occurs when a person possesses not knowledge in a full sense 
but only such knowledge as depends on sensation. 

CHAPTRR VI. 

Can a person be incontinent in an absolute sense, and if so what 
is the sphere of such a person's incontinenoe 7 

Pleasures and pains are the sphere in which continence and in- 
continence are displayed. But the things which produce pleasure 
are (a) necessary, e.g. the processes of nutrition and of sexual love, 
(5) not necessary but desirable in themselves, e.g. victory, honour, 
wealth. 

If a person exceeds Uie limits of right reason in the ktter 
dass of tilings, he is not called incontinent in an absolute i 
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but ineontinent in respect of money, honour etc. ; but if he exceeds 
those limits in respect of bodily or sensual enjoyments, and exceeds 
them not of deliberate purpose but contrary to his purpose and 
intoUigence, ho is called incontinent in an absolute senso. States 
of brutality, however produced, lio boyond tho pale of human rice 
and therofore of human incontinonca 



CIIAITRU Vil. 

Incontinence in respect of angry passion in less diiigracoftil 
tlian incontinence in respect of sensual desire ; for 

(1) Passion follows reason in a sense ; desire disobeys and 
disregards reason. 

(2) Passion is more natural than tlie desire of excessive 
pleasure. 

(3) Passion is less cunning than destr& 

(4) Passionate action involves pain, but wantonness is 
associated with pleasure. Continonce and incontinence then are 
property concerned with bodily desires and pleasures and with 
such of these desires and pleasures as are human ; hence brutes 
are not called continent or temperata 

Brutality is not so bad as vice, but it is more formidable. 



OIIAITKH VIII. 

The licentious person is worse than tlie incontinent, as he 
acts in cold blood, or without a strong momentaiy desire. 

i Continence is preferable to stead&stness, as it implies not 
mere resistance to pain but victory over pleasure. 

The love of amusement is rather effeminacy than lioentious- 
noss. 

Incontinence assumes tlie form sometimes of impetuosity, at 
other times of weakness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Licoiitioii8ii088 18 indisposed to repontanco, it is therefore in- 
curable; incontiiionco is disposed to repontnuce, it is therefore 
curable. Vice may he unconscioiui, incontinence cannot 

Incontinence, unlike licentiousness, does not imply loss of 
principle. 

CHAPTER X. 

A person is incontinent, if he does not abide by moral pnrpo8e( 
or reason, i.e. by right moral purpose and true reason. A person 
who abides by bis opinion at all costs is called obstinate {laxvpo- 
yy«/M»y). Obstinate poople are 

(1) self-opinionated (Idioyptifiop^t), 

(2) ignorant (dftoBttt). 

(3) boorish (oypouco*). 

CHAPTER XL 

Continence is the moan state between excess and deficiency of 
liloasuro in bodily gratifications. J)otli the excess and the defi- 
ciency are Ticious, but the deficiency is rarely seen. 

The difference between continence and temperamce is that the 
incontinent person and the licentious person both pursue bodily 
pleasures, but the former does not, and the latter does, regard it 
as right to pursue them. 

Prudence and incontinence are incompatible, as prudence 
implies virtuous character. 

There are various kinds of incontinence. ' The incontinence 
which is the result of habit is more easily curable than the incon- 
tinence which is the result of nature. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Three opinions respecting pleasure, 

(I) That no pleasure is a good eiUior essentially or aoci- 

dci:t;illy. 
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(2) Thai some pleaRiiret are good, bat the miyority are 



(3) That eren if every pleasure is a good, the supreme 
good caonot be pleasure. 

(1) In general pleasure is not a good ; for 
(a) Krery pleasure Is a process to a natural state, it is not 
an end. 

Qi) Ploasiiro is eschewed by tlie tomporato man. 

(e) Not pleasure but iiainlossness is pursued by the |>rudent 



(</) Pleasure is an impediment to thoiiglit 

(s) There is no art of pleasure. 

(/) Cliildron and brute beasts pursue i>lea8ura 

(2) Pleasures are not all virtuoiM ; for some are dwropiitalilo. 

(3) PloHsiiru is not the supremo good, as it is not an oinI bot 
aprocess. 

v CIIAPTKR XIII. 

Goo<l is of two kinds, viz. 
(a) Absoluta 
{b) ReUUve. 
Moral states thon, and aUto motions and prooessos, will be of 
o kinds. 



two kinds. 
The good is 
\ (a) an actiyit; 
' (b) a moral st 



I actiyity (cW/yycia), 
(b) a moral state (cfir). 

Hence such processes as restore a person to his rational con- 
dition are only pleasant in an accidental souse; they are not 
natural or absolute pleasures. 

*Nor is it true Uiat in idl ploosiiros thoro is an end distinct 
fn>m tlio ]>louMiu*es Uiomsolvos. Pleasure should tlierofore bo 
defined as an uninipedod activity of tlio natural state of one^ 
boing (drcfurodurror cWpytia r^r Kara f^vtriv cfctffX 

Some pleasures may be injurious, but it does not follow thai 
all pleasures are bad. 
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No moral state is impeded by the pleasure which it produces ; 
it is impeded only by alien pleasures. 

If pleasure is not a product of art, neither is any other 
activity. 

ChUdrou and brute beasts pursue pleasures, but not absolute 
pleasures. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

As pain is an evil, either absolutely or relatively, its opposite, 
vis. pleasure, must be a good. Also happiness is an activity and 
an unimpeded activity, but such unimpeded activity is pleasure. 

Pleasure of some Idud then is the supreme good. 

External goods, and goods of fortune are necessary as ac- 
cessories to happiness ; they do not themselves constitute happi- 
ness. 

The fact that all brutes and all men pursue pleasure is an 
indication that pleasure is in some sense the supremo good; but it 
is a mistake to identify pleasure with bodily pleasures. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Reasons why bodily pleasures appear more desirable tliau 
other pleasures. 

(1) Such pleasures drive out pain. 

(2) They are violent, and are therefore pursued by peoplo 
who are incapable of otiier pleasures. Human nature, not being 
simple, requires cliange of pleasures. Qod eigoys one simple 
pleasure everlastingly. 



W. N. E. 
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BOOK VIII. ^ 
CHAITRR I. ' ' 

VrIKNPSIIIP ok LoVK (^la). 

(1) It ill iii4lu|ioiiiiiil>lu at all iigiM tiiul in all tlio viruiiiii- 
■UuoM of life. 

(2) It is naiond, as is seen ia the natural lo?e of parents 
for their oflspriug, not only among human beings, but throughout 
the animal world. 

(3) It is social, as being the bond whidi holds states 
togotlior. 

(4) It is uoblo, and is Uiuroforo Uio subject of i>raisa 

CHAPTKR II. 

What is the nature of frioudsliip or Ioto t 

It has been defined as a sort of likeness (ofuxori^r). But like- 
ness whether of temper or of occupation has been also held to be 
prejudicial to friendship or lova 

In order to understand frieudsliip or lo?o it is neoessarj to 
understand wliat is lovabla 
^^ Tlie lorable is tliat wliicli is good or pleasant or useful, and 
a thing is useful if it is a means to what is good or pleasant It 
is relatiTe good, le. good considered not absolutely but in relation 
to an individual, tluU is lovable in his eyen. The term friendsliip 
or loTo is not applicable to the aifoctiou fult for inanimate things, 
for 

(1) such things cannot reciprocate afTecUou, 

(2) wo do not wish the giHxl of sudi things, e.g. wo cannot 
bo said to wisli the good of wino. 

Vriondsliip or love us distiiiguisliod fi'tini nioro good will 
(<vi>otfi) requires 

(a) that it should be reciprocated 

(6) that it should not be unknown to oitlier person. 
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CHAPTER III. 

As the motives of friendship are three, there will be three 
kinds of friendship. Where the motire Is utility or pleasure, the 
friendship Is not disinterested ; it is therefore accidental and easily 
dissoluble. Friendships of utility are most common among the 
old, friendships of pleasure among tho young. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Perfect friendship or love is the friendship or lovo of people 
who are good and alike in virtue. 

(1) It implies 

(a) goodness, boUi absolute and rolativo. In the two friends, 

(b) pleasantness. 

(2) It satisfies the conditions of (lermanency, 

(3) it is rare, as such peoplo are rare, and it takes time to -^ 
know thom. 

CHAPTER V. 

Friendships based upon pleasure or upon utility resemble tlie 
perfect friendship, as the good are both pleasant and useful to one 
another. But it is only the good who are friends for the friends' ' ^ 
own saka It is only the good whose friendship cannot be destroyed 
by cnlunmios. Other friondsliiiis than those of tho good may be 
said to be called friendships by analogy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Bad people then may be friends from motives of pleasure or 
utility; good people are friends from love of the persons them- 
selves. The characteristic element of friendship or lovo may bo 
either a moral state or an activity. Absence, o.g. does not 
destroy friendnhip. Friendship generally implies coinnmnity of 
life ; hence it is difficult for old or austere people. 

02 
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OHAPTBR VII. 

Affection (^iXi^irtf) reflombles an omoUou (waSos), friendahip 
(^iXio) reMmbles a moral state (c^ff)i for 
^ (1) the lo?e of friends inyoWes moral purpose 

(2) the desire of a person's good for his own sake is the 
issue of a moral state. 

Those conditions are best realised in Uie friendship of the 
good. 

Perfect friendsliip is impossible in rektiou to a groat number 
of people. The friendship which is based upon pleasure more, 
nearij resembles perfect friendsliip than the friendship which 
rests upon utility. 

CUAITER VIII. 

Friondsliips basocl upon excluuigo of servicos aro sddcmi por- 
nuuKSiit Whoro friondship or love doiKXids uiNwi suitoriority, an 
in the relation of a father to his cliildron, Uio affection ouglit to 

I be proportionate to the superiority, Lo. the superior party ought 

I to receire more affection than he gires. 

CHAPTER IX. 

In justice proportionate (to kot' diiop) oquality is the first 

consideration, quantitative (to Kara wotroif) equality the second; 

lln friendship quantitative equality is the first consideration, and 

'proportionate equality the second. A vast superiority botweoii 

persons precludes friendship, as in the case of the Gods. 

Ambition makes people wiith to be loved rather than to love 
otliers, as love is a form of honour. But honour is desired as a 
sign of respect or admiration, love is desired for its own sake; 
hence it is better to be lovod than to bo honoured. 

CIIAPTBR X. 

Friendship or lovo seems to consist rather in loving than in 
being loved ; witness the love of mothers for their children. 

A vicious friendship possesses no stability. A utilitarian 
friendship buits as long as the utility lasts, but not longer ; it Is 
generally a union of oppositcs, o.g. of a pour man and a rich man. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Friendship and justice have Uie same occupations and the 
natno sphoro, for friondship is a fonii of association, and ovcry 
association involves justice of some kind As justice is of diflbr- 
ent kinds, so is friendsliip. All associations may be said to be 
parts of the political association ; he nce friendship is a po litical 
virtn^. 

CIIAPTBR XII. 

Tliero aro throe kinds of polity, viz. 

(1) Kingship (/SairiXfm). 

(2) Aristocracy (ApurroKpoTia). 

(3) Timocracy (nfioKparia), which depends upon a property 
qualification. 

There are throe perversions or corruptions (n-oficie/Sacreiv) of 
these polities, viz. 

(1) tyranny (rvpayvis) the perversion of kingship 

(2) oligarchy {oXtyapxia) the perversion of aristocracy 

(3) democracy {^fipoKparla) the perversion of timocracy. 

It b possible to discover models of these constitutions in 
households. The association of father and children takes tlie 
form of kingship ; the association of master and slave takes the 
form of tyranny ; the association of husband and wife takes the 
form of aristocracy. Where the husband is lord of everything, 
it is an oligarchy. The association of brothers resembles timo- 
cracy. A household in which everybody does as he chooses and 
there is no government resembles a democnicy. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

There is a friendship or love which is proper to each of these 
several polities. 

The friendship or love of a king to his subjects takes the 
form of superiority in benefaction; that of a father to his children 
is similar to it The friondship or love of husband and wife is 
the same as exists in an aristocracy ; the friendship or love of 
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brothoin 18 ttimilar to that which is diaracteristic of a timocnusy. 
In a tyraDuy friondship is practically uon-ezistent ; tho reUiion 
of tyrant and Hubjecta is like the rohition of master and shiTes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Parents feel affection for their children as being a part of 
themselTcs ; children feel affection for tlieir parents as the sooroo 
of their being. The friendship or love of brothors is like Uiat of 
oomrados (halpoi) for oach oUior, but it is iutousified. Among 
other kinsmen Uio elements of love are proportionate to the 
nearness of the kinshipi The lore of hnsband and wife is a 
natural law ; it deriTes strength from utility and pleasure, but 
also from virtue. 

Cliildron are a bond of union between paronta 



CIIAin'KU XV. 

QiiarroUing arises diieily in such fHendship as do|)ends upon 
utility. It seldom occurs in tlio friendship which doponds upon 
pleasure. Tlie friendship which depends upon utility is either 
moral (^Ouci) or legal (pofiuai), i.a is based either upon character 
or upon stated conditions. Friendship upon stated conditions 
implies a definite quid pro quo. Where the basis of fnendship 
is utility, the measure of the utility is the benefit done to the 
rodpiont rathor than the intention of Uie bene&ctor. In friend- 
ships depending upon virtue there is no room for quarrelling. 



CHAPTBR XVI. 

Inequality in tho position or diaractcr of friontUi affortls 
occasion for qiumrelling. in sudi friendship the superior perM>n 
ought to receive a larger share of honour, the needy person a 
larger share of profit It is on this principle that honour is paid 
to the great officers of stata In extreme cases, e.g. in the 
rektion of man to the Gods, an adequate repayment is impos- 
sible. Hence the duty of a son to his father is greater than that 
of a lather to his son. 
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BOOK IX. 



CHAPTKK I. 

IlBTRROfiBNROUS friencUliipfl {al dvo^occidcir 0cX/m) are preseired 
by the principle of proportion (to avaiKoyov), The friendship of 
love is especially apt to be destroyed by the violation of tliat 
principla 

Is the value of a benefaction to be settled by the anthor or by 
the recipient of the benefaction t They may clearly set different 
values upon it. It would soom that tho rooipiont should sottlo 
ity but should sottlo it with regard to his foolings before ho 
rocoivod it, not to his footings when ho has actually received 
it. 

CIIAPTBR II. 

Questions of casuistry relating to friendship, ag. Is the 
respect and obedience due to a father unlimited t Ought a 
person to serve a friend in preference to a virtuous man ? Ought 
he to repay a debt to a l>onefactor rathor than mako a present to 
a comrade ? 

The general rule is that it is a duty to repay services in 
preference to conferring favours, but the rule is open to excep- 
tions. A father does not possess a claim to unlimited respect^ 
althougli his cktim to the highest degree of respect is indis- 
putabla It is an especial duty to afford parents the means of 
living. But generally every person or class of persons to whom 
we stand in relation is entitled to a particular respect, and we 
must pay due respect to each. 

CIIArTBll III. 

Ought we to dissolve friendships with people whoso character 
is no longer what it once was ? 

If the motive of the friendship was utility or pleasure, the 
dissolution appears to be reasonable. If it was character, the 
dissolution is inevitable, unless indeed it appears that the vice 
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which diMolTes tho friendship may be cored. Any wide moral 
diacrepftney kada to diaaohiUon of friendaliip ; bat he who haa 
onoo boon a friend cannot bo altogethor aa a atranger. 



CUAPTBR IV. 

The love of friends is an expansion of aolMove. The charao- 
teristica of friendsliip are all found in tlio relation of Uie Tirtuons 
nuui to hiniaolf. They do not exist in Uio relation of a Yicioua 
man to himself; for vice destroys tlio sympathy of imrts and 
unity of purpose which are indispensable to friendship or leva 
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CIIAPTBtt V. 

(Juodwill (ffiJyoia) roiomblos frioiidship (0<X/(iX but dilfon 
from it^ aa goodwill may be directed towards iicople who are 
unknown to us and who do not know that we wish them well 
Goodwill differs from affection (^lyoir) for 

(1) it does not imply the same intensity of feeling 

(2) it may arise in a moment ; it does not demand famili- 
arity. * 

Goodwill may be said to be the germ of friendsliip or to be 
unproducUvo friendship, and to become friendship only by lapso 
of time and by familiarity, although not such friendsliip as is 
based on utility or pleasure ; for goodwill depends on virtue or 
goodness. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Unanimity (o^AOMMa) is a mark of friendship, unanimity not 
being mere unity of opinion, which may exist among people who 
do not know each other, but agreement in purpose and policy. 
Unanimity is impossible except among the virtuous ; the vicious, 
seeking each an advantage over the other, cannot bo unanimous. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Why 18 it that benefactors are better friends to the recipients 
of their benefactions than the recipients to their benefactors ? 

It is not merely that benefactors are like creditors, and 
recipients like debtors. It is that all people feel affection for 
their own work, and that benefactors stand towards Uie recipient 
of their benefactions in Uie relation of an author or creator to his 
work, and abo that the benefactor feels bis action to be noble, 
that he ei\ioys the consciousness of activity, and that Uie fact of 
taking trouble for a person or thing is itself a motive to affec- 
tion. 

OIIAPTBR VIII. 

Should a person love himself or somebody else most t 
ISzeessive self-love is generally censured. On the other hand ' 
the conditions of friendship are best realized, as has been seen, 
in the relation of a man to himself. The explanation seems to 
lie in the meaning of selMove. If a person is called a lover of 
self, as assigning to himself an undue share of such things as 
money and honour, ho is open to censure. But if he is so called, 
as feeling affection for the supreme part of his being, i.e. for his 
reason, and as cultivating it to the utmost, ho deserves praise. 
In this sense a good man ought to be a lover of self; but his 
selMove ought to be a spur to noble actions. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Does the happy man need friends 7 

On the one hand it is said that, as being happy, he possesses 
all good things ; therefore he has no need of friends ; on the oUior 
hand, that if ho possesses all good things, he must possess tlio 
^greatest of all external goods, viz. friends. Beneficence too, 
which is the part of the good man, implies objects of beneficence, 
and of such objects the best are his friends. Also, Man as a 
social being must live in community with others and if so, must 
live preferentially with friends and virtuous people. 

llie happy man does not need friends who may bo useful to 
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him, bot ho iieoda frienda towards whom he may exerdao his 
ThriQoiia acUrity. Also human life is defined by the fiumlty of 
sensation or thought, but a facility is intelligiblo only by rofer- 
enoe to its actiTity^ and the exercise of the actirity implies 
persons towards whom it may be exercised, ie. fHends. 



CHAPTER X. 

Wliat is Uio true limit to tlio number of a person's friends f 
The answor depends on tlio diaractor of the friendsL If 
expedioncy is the motivo of friendship, tho number of friends 
should not be larger than is sufficient for one's own life ; if the 
motive is pleasure, tho number should not bo lai^ge, as a few 
friends are enough to sweeton life. There is not the same 
limitation in tlio case of virtuous fnonds, but a limitation is 
luailo by Uio imiMssibility of standing in a relation of true friend- 
sliip to an unlimited number of ihjoiAq. It would soom that tlio 
Ihntt of such friendships will bo found to bo tho liigliost number 
of persons with whom one can live a common lifa 



CHAPTBR XL 

Friendships are valuable both in prosperity and in adversity. 
Tliey are nobler in prosperity, but more necessary in adversity. 
It is a duty to bo forwanl in inviting friends to share one's good 
fortune, but slow in inviting them to share one's ill fortune. 



CHAITBR XI L 

'^ The essence of friendship or love is aitsociation (Kotptpta); 
lience community of life is essential to friendship or love. But 
tliis community of life, while it elevates the friendsliip of the 
good, deteriorates and degrades the friendship of tho wicked. 
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BOOK X. y 



CHAPTER L 

Importanob of dtacnssing pleasure {yif^^y as the formation of 
virtnoits cliaracter depends largely upon a rightly directed sense 
of pleasure and dislika 

Some people hold that pleasure is the good^ i.e. the supremo 
good, others that it is something utterly had. The latter Tiew is 
inconsistent with human experience. u^tu^vCA^^ 

CHAPTER 11. 

It was the view of Eudoxus that pleasure is the good he- 
cause 

(1) all things, whether rational or irrational, aim at plea- 
sure. 

(2) pleasure is an end in itself 

(5) the addition of pleasure to any g<MMl renders t)iat good 
more dosirahle. 

Pleasure may he a good, yet not the highest good. It may 
be a good although 

(a) it is not a quality (iroconyr), 

(6) it possesses the element of iudofniiteness (r^ dopurroy). 

It is not a process of motion (xfi^iriff) or production (ytrriru), 
as it is not characterised by quickness and slowness. It is not a 
satisfaction of the natural state of man's being, although the 
process of satisfaction may be attended with pleasure. I^ is.the_ 
pl easures of eating an d drinking wh ic h hare riren rise to th e 
tiiebiy tfiSrpleasureTs a process oT^tisfactio n ; but other 
pleasures, e.g. the pleasures of mathematics, hare no antecedent 
pain. T here are immoral, as well as moral p leaftm:«^ ^"t thay gy 
not prove pleasure to be a Dad thing, as they are not pleasant 
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oxoopt to people who aro in a bod condition. The troth seema 
to be this : Ploasuro buot tho good, n or are all iJoaiunai dosir- 
able, but onljr tucb j^disarai an are nioi' immoral in tfioir origin. 



CHAPTER III. 

JNaturis on Ciiakaotkr or Plbasurk 

PloaMiro, liko ugiit, in porfoct at any time; it i« not made 
moro porfoct by increased duration of tima IIcuuo pleasure is 
not a motion, as orery motion takes a certain tima Pleasure 
is a whole, it is not divisible into ports; it is therefore not a 
motion or process of production. 



CIIAITKU IV. 

Every sense exercises its activity upon its own object and the 
Iiorfection of the activity implies 

(1) that tiio sense should bo in itself in a sound condition 

(2) that tiio object should be the noblest that falls within 
its domain. 

When this is the case, the activity is not only most iwrfect, 
but most pleasant 

Bverj sense Jias its proper jilefmire. Pleasure perfects tiie 
K/' Nicti^it^ not as Bomotiiing inherent in it^ but as something super- 



" Vctivit^ not as some 

baedtoit Z " 

I Tlie impoesibilit 



iipoesibility of feeling pleasure continuously arises from 
the incapacity of human nature for continuous activity. Pleasure, 
as iierfecting the activities, perfects life. 

CIIAITKR V. 

Pleasures aro of different kinds, eg. tiio pleasures of tho 
intellect and the different pleasures of the senses. Pleasure 
increases activity, but the pleasures of one activity may be 
impediments to the exercise of another. Alien pleasures have 
much the same effect upon a particular activity as pains. As 
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activities differ in goodness and badness, so do pleasures. Not 
only are the pleasures of beings who are different in kind them- 
seWos 4iffe^ei^t, but different beings of tlie same kind have 
different' pleasures ; thus what is pleasant to one man is un- 
pleasant to another. It is the yloasurcs of the virtuous mm 
idiidiaro .true ploasuros. The pleasures belong ^'^g \^ Uia ni^. 
my or aHiviCtes of Ilielii^^ ct pift^ am p ^jr^ggi^jjiMynrfML 



CIIAPTKR VI. 

Ha ppiness, as has been said, i s notajiiocalstate (c^crXbnt an / 
activity j ivipytia). It is also^an activity deshnblo in itself. // 
llappmoaTcloos not consSTlu amusement or in reUxatiotl but in / ' 
virtuous activity. 

CIIAPTBR VII. 

Happiness is therefore the activity of the hi ghest part ot i ^ 
Man's nature. It is a speculative rather than practical activity, I 
for ' 

(1) it is tlio activity of tho intuitive reason (yoOr), which is 
the highest human faculty 

(2) it is the most continuous form of activity 

(3) it is the most pleasant form of activity 

(4) it possesses in a preeminent degree the cliaracter of 
self-sufficiency {avrapxtui), 

' ^ Leisure is essential to liappinoss. 

Tlie activity of the intuitive reason is Uio highest, as it does a 
not aim at any end beyond itself It possesses its proper pleasure, 
and this pleasure enhances the activity. This then is the perfect 
happiness of man, if a perfect or complete length of life is given 
it. The reason being divine in comparison with the rest of man's 
nature, the life which accords with reason will be divine in 
comparison with human life in general A man's reason, as being 
tlie supreme part of his nature, may be called his true self. 
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CHAPTBR VIII. 

Non-tpeooIatiYe yiriue is happy only iu a ■eoomiary mdmi 

i The moral Tirtaea are inseparably allied to the emotions and so 

I to the physical organisation of koman nature. But the happiness 

I which oonsbts in the exercise of the reason is independent of the 

I emotions. It needs external resources, but does not need them 

to the same extent as moral virtue. Virtue implies both moral 

purpose and moral performance. Perfect happiness is a species 

of speculatiTe activity, as appears from the conception of the 

Qods, who are sx hypoihm preeminently happy, and whose 

happiness diq[)lays itself in activity, but who cannot be supposed 

to perform moral actions. The lower animals, being incapable of 

specuUitivo activity, are incapable of happiness. 



OIIAII'KR IX. 

Man requires external prosperity, but only so much prosperity 
as is requisite for virtua Excessive proqierity is rather pre- 
judicial than helpful to happiness. It is activity directed by 
reason which constitutes the best title to the fiivour of Heaven. 



CIIAPTKR X. 

*f It is not tlio kuowledifo but Uie practice of virtue w hidi is 
t lie end of ethical 8iudy^ Mere theor y is i mpotent to mateme n 
go od. It has been lield tha t men are inade good 

(1) by nature (^v(r<i) 

(2) by habit (<afi) 

(3) by teaching (dida^^). 

Virtue presupposes a certain suitability of character ; but tlie 
character needs education under virtuous laws. It noeds also 
the habitual practicu of what is right in after-lifo. Hence the 
importance of education and of the rewards and punishments 
appointed by law. It Is only iu Sparta and a few other states 
that education or the discipline of the character has been under- 
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stood to fall within tho proTioce of legisiatioii. In education 
indi?idnal mothods are superior to general, as it demands the 
study of individual character. But this indiTidual study must 
itself be based upon an understanding of principles. The prin* 
ciples of Jegislaiion are taught not by statesmen but by sophists, 
but the sophists arejg norapt .of. the .true nature.pf stutesmansliip. 
It is necessary therefore to investigate legishition and for that 
purpose' lo collec t and compare political constitutions, to consider 
their niOTits and cleats, anj to determine the means by which 
Ihey are preserved or destroyed. Thus Ethics leads up to 
Politics. 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

OF ARISTOTLE. 

BOOK I. 

Evert art and every scientific inquiry, and similarly chap. i. 

every action and purpose, may be said to aim at some ^if^i' 

good. Hence the good has been well defined as that 

at which all things aim. But it is clear that there is 

a difference in the ends ; for the ends are sometimes Diff«renee 

activities, and sometimes results beyond the mere*"*****"^ 

activities. Also, where there are certain ends beyond 

the actions, the results are naturally superior to the 

activities. 

As there are various actions, arts, and sciences, it Sabor. 
follows that the ends are also various. Thus health ^^^ 
is the end of medicine, a vessel of shipbuilding, victory < 
of strategy, and wealth of domestic economy. It 
often happens that there are a number of such arts 
or sciences which fal^ under a single faculty, as the 
art of making bridles, and all such other arts as make 
w. N. B. ^ 1 
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the iiistruiiientH of horscmoiiskip/Uiider horscinaiiBhipy 
and Uiis again as well as every military action under 
strat^iy, and in the same way other ajrts or sciences 
under other fiEtculties. But in all these cases the ends 
of the architectonic arts or sciences, whatever they 
may be, are more desirable tlian those of the subordi- 
nate ai*ts or sciences, as it is for the sake of €Re 
former that the latter are tfiemselves sought after. 
. It makes no difference to the argument whetlier the 
activities themselves are Uie ends of ilie actions, or 
something else beyond the activities as in the above 
mentioned sciences. 

If it is true that m the sphere of action there is 
an end which we wish for its own sake, and for the 
sake of which we wish everything else, and Uiat we 
do not desure all things for the sake of something 
else (for, if that is so, the process will go on od 
v^nitiinif and our desire will be idle and futile) it is 
dear that this will be the good or the supreme good. 
Import- Does it not follow then that the knowledge of this 
i^SIUig supreme good is of great importance for the conduct 
j^^' of life, and that^ \f we know it, we shall be like 
s^^^ archers who have a mark at which to aim^ we shall 
have a better chance of attaining what we want? 
But, if this is the case, we must endeavour to compre- 
hend, at least in outline, its nature, and the science 
or faculty to which it belongs. 
Sdanoeor It would sccm that this is the most authoritative 
^^^^ or architectonic science or fiEU^ulty, and such is evi- 
^^ dently the political ; for it is the political science or 
Ethics a faculty which determines what sciences are necessary 
or¥di^^ in states, and what kind of sciences should be leanit» 
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and how iar tlioy should be learnt by particular 
people. We perceive too that the faculties which are 
held in the highest esteem, e.g. strategy, domestic 
economy, and rhetoric, are subordinate to it But 
as it makes use of the other practical sciences, and 
also legislates upon the things to be done and the 
things to be left undone, it follows that its end will 
comprehend the ends of all the other sciences, and 
will therefore be the true good of mankind. For 
altliough the good of an individual is identical with the 
good of a state, yet the good of the state, whether in 
attainment or in preservation, is evidently greater 
and more perfect. For while in an individual by 
himself it is something to be thankful for, it is nobler 
and more divine in a nation or state. 

These then are the objects at which the present 
inquiry aims, and it is in a sense a i)olitical' Inquiry. 
But our statement of the case will I>e adeqimto, if it RUiioe noi / 
1)0 mado with all such cloanicsH iw the subject-mattor T" "*** ^ 
ailmits ; for it would be as Nvrong to ex]>oct the same 
degree of accuracy in all reasonings as in all manu- 
factures. Things noble and just^ which are the 
subjects of Investigation in political science, e^hihiL 
so great a diversity and imcertaiuty that they are 
sometimes thought to have only a conventional, and 
not a natural, existenoa Tliere is the same sort of 
uncertainty in regard to good things, as it often 
happens that injuries result from them ; thus there 
have been cases in which people were ruined by 

^ It iB characteritUc of Aristotle's philosophy to treat Ethics 
as a branch or department of Politics. 

1—2 
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wealthy or again by courage. As our subjects then 
and our premisses are of this nature, we m ust be 
content to ind icate the truth roughly and in puUine^; 
and as our subjects and premisses are true genendly 
but not universapy^ we must be content to aitive at 
conclusions which are only generally tnie. It is right 
to receive the particular statements which are made 
in the same spirit ; for an educated person will 
expect accuracy in each subject only so fiEu- as tlie 
nature of the subject allows; he might as well 
accept probable reasoning from a mathematician as 
require demonstrative proofs from a rhetorician. 
But everybody is competent to judge tiie subjects 
which he understands, and is a good judge of them. 
It follows that in particular subjects it is a person 
of special education, and in general a person of 
Theyocmg universal education, who is a good judge. Hence the 
Sad toto young* are not proper students of i)olitical science, 
g^^*» ^ as tiiey have no experience of tlie actions of life 
which form tlie premisses and subjects of the reason- 
higs. Also it may be added that from tiieir tendency 
to follow their emotions they will not study Uic 
subject to any purpose or profit^ as its end is not 
knowledge but action. It makes no difference 
whether a person is young in years or youthful in 
character ; for the defect of which I speak is not one 
of time but is due to the emotional character of his 

> This U beliered to be the poaaage which Shakespeare hud in 
mind, though the reforence to it is put in Iloctor^s mouth, 
"young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy." 

TroUuM and Creuidn^ Act il Scene 8. 
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life and pursuite. Knowledge is as useless to such 
a i^ersou as it is to an intemperate person. But 
where the desires and actions of people are regulated 
by reason the knowledge of these subjects will bo , 
extremely valuable. 

But haying said so much by way of prefiEU^e as to Chap. n. 
the students of political science, the spirit in which it 
should be studied, and the object which we set before 
ourselves, let us resume our argument as follows : , / 

As every knowledge and moral puqKWO aspires to 
some good, what is in our view the good at which the 
IK)litical science aims, and what is the highest of ^U ^Hj^Tj^ 
practical goodp ? As to its name iherel8,n["may"8ay, idoiioB. 
a general agreement The masses and the cultured 
classes agree in calling it h appiness, and conceive HappineM. 
that ''to live welP' or ''to do well" is the same thing 
as " to be happy." But as to the nature of happiness Nature of 
they do not agree, nor do the masses give the same *^^ *"* 
account of it an the philosophers. The former define 
it as something visible and palpable, e.g. pleasure, 
wealtit, or honour; different people give different 
definitions of it, and often the same person gives 
different definitions at different times ; for when a 
person has been ill, it is healtli, when ho is i)oor, it is 
wealth, and, if he is conscious of his own ignorance, 
he envies people who use grand language above his 
own comprehension. Some philosophers^ on the other 
hand have held that, besides these various goods, 
there is an absolute good which is the cause of 
goodness in them alL It would perhaps be a waste 
of time to examine all these opinions, it will be 
^ Aristotio is Uiinking of the Platouic " idoaa.** 
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enough to examine such as are moBt popular or as 

seem to be more or less reasonable. 

DedaaiYe But WO must uot fail to observe the distinction 

h^raM^^ between the reasonings which proceed from first 

^^jj!J^ principles and the rcasoniiig|i which lead up to first 

lirinciplos. For Plato ^ was right in raising the 

difficult question wliether tiie true way was from first 

Xmnciples or to first iirinciples, as in tlie race-course 

from the judges to the goal, or vice versa. We must 

begin tlien with such facts as are known. But facts 

may be known in two ways, Le. either relatively to 

' ^^ >o> ourselves or absolutely. It is probable then that we 

f- t^T must begui with such facts as are known to us, ue. 

^,J . relatively. It is necessary therefore, if a person is 

\/>y >'/' to be a competent student of what is noble and just 

; ^ >^ and of iK)litics in general, that he should have re- 

^ y ceived a good jnpr^...tniining. For the &ct that a 

J I' thing is so is a first principle or startmg-point*, 

and, if the fact is sufficiently clear, it will not be 

necessary to go on to ask the reason of it But a 

l)ersonwho has received a good moral training either 

possesses first principles, or will have no difficulty 

in actiuiring them. But if he does not {kmscss them, 

and cannot acquire them, he had better lay to heart 

Hesiod*s lines': 

^ Tbo roforoiioe in probably not to oiiy special passage in 
tbo dialogues of Plato, bat to tho gouorol drift or scope of the 
Socratic dialectics. 

' Aristotle's reasoning depends in part on the donble meaning 
of Apx^ vis. (1) starting-point or beginning, (2) first principle or 
axiomatic trutiL 

' *E//ya ICU4 *li/ic>u 291— 2U5. 
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" Far best is he who is himself all- wise, 
And he, too, good who listens to wise words; 
Bat whoso is not wise nor lays to heart 
AnoUier*s wisdom is a useless man." 

But to return from our digression : It seems not Ohap. m. 
unreasonable that peojile should derive their concei)- SJUST'' 
tion of the good or of happiness from men's lives. ^^^^ 
Thus ordinary of vulgar people conceive it to be 
pleasure, and accordingly approve a life of enjoyment 
For th ere are practi(^ly three prominent lives, the 
Benflu ar.""tIio poJiiiiail, and, tfiirdly, the s peculative.^ 
Now the mass of men present an absolutely slavish 
appearance, as choosing the life of brute beasts, but they 
meet witli consideration because so many persons In 
authority share the tastes of Sardanapalus^ Cultivated 
and practical people, on the other hand, identify 
happiness with honour, as honour is tlie general end 
of i)olitical life. But this appears too superficial for 
our present purixme ; for honour seems to depend 
more uiH)n the i)co])lo who i>ay it than upon the 
person to whom it is paid, and we have an intuitive 
feeling that the good is sometliing which is proper to 
a man himself and cannot easily be taken away from 
him. It seems too that the reason why men seek ' 
honour is that they may be confident of their own 
goodness. Accordingly they seek it at the hands of 
the wise and of those who know them well, and they 
seek it on the ground of virtue ; hence it is clear that 
in their judgment at any rate virtue is superior to 
honour. It would perhaps be right then to look 
upon virtue rather than honour as being the end of 

^ The most luxurious, and the kist, Assyrian monarclu 
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Y t-^^^ ' ^K-the political life. Yet virtue again, it appears, lacks 

v^\\ ^ coinpleteness ; for it seems that a man may possess 

L ^\ i^ij^j virtue and yet be asleep or inactive throughout life, 

'J\} Qy and, not only so but he may experience Uie greatest 

^amitiea., aild misfortunes. J But nobody would call 

/such a life a life of happiness, unless ho were main- 

( taining a paradox. It is not necessary to dwell 

further on Uiis subject^ as it is sufficiently discussed 

in the i)opular philosophical treatisesS The third 

life is ^the speculative which we will investigate 

hereafter*. 

The life of money-making is in a sense a life of 
constraint^ and it is clear that wealUi is not the 
good of which we are in quest ; for it is usefid in 
part as a means to something else. It would be a 
more reasonable view therefore that the things men- 
tioned before, viz. setimcU pUasare^ honour and 
virtue^ are ends than that wealth is, as they are 
things which are desired on their own account Yet 
these too are apparently not ends, although much 
>^ argument has been employed' to show that they are. 
CHip.rv. We may now dismiss tliis subject; but it will^ 
JJi^,,^ . perhaps be best to co nsider tlie unive rsal g ood, and 
s^^ to discuss the meaning in which the phrase is used, 

1 The "popalar philosophical treatises" ra /yxvieXia ^o<ro- 
^ilfuiro as thej are called wtpX ovpopov i. ch. 9, p. 270 A^ 
represent, as I suppose, the discussions and conclusions of 
thinkers outside tlie Aristotelian school and are in fiict the 
same as the ^(^tpiKoi Xoyoc 

' The iuvostiffation of the specuhitive life occurs hi Book x. 

> The usage of Aristotle is in farour of taking xorc^/SXiirrai 
to mean **ha8 been employed" rather than "has been wasted"; 
see especially wtp\ KoaiMv ch. 6, p. 397 B,^ 
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although there is this difficulty in such an enquiry, 
that the doctrine of ideas has been introduced by Doctrine of 
our friends \ Yet it will perhaps seem the best, and ***' 
indeed the right course, at least when the truth is at ^^ 
stake, to go so fiir as to sacrifice what is near aiidk^A>^^^^^r\J^ 
dear to us, especially as we are philosophers. _Fo r "M^ 
friends and truth are both dear to us, but it is^^lK^ I | 2^ . 
sacred duty to prefer the truth. ^* ' 

Now the authors of this theory did not make ideas 
of things in which they predicate<l priority and 
posteriority. Hence they did not constitute an idea 
of numbers. But^^jfood- is predicated equally ofNouni. 
j^ubstance. quality: and cslaJion, and the absolute or or*«go!kL^/' 
essential, t.e. mbstance^ is in its nature prior to the ^ . vt'^ 
relative, as relativity is like an offshoot or accident, »' 
of existence ; hence there cannot be an idea which is 
common to them both. Again, there are as many 
ways of predicating good as of predicating existence ; 
for it is predicated of substance as c .g. of Go<l or the 
mind, or of quality as of the virtues, or of quantity 
as of the mean, or of relativity as of the useful, or of 
tiJneas oTopportunity, or of place as of a habitation, 
anXso on. It is clear then that it cannot be a 
common universa l idea or a unity ; otherwise it 
wouia not be predicated in all the categories* but 
only in one. Tliirdly, as there is a single science of 
all such things as fall under a single idea, 
would have been a single science of all good 1 
the idcu of **good'' were single ; but in fiict ther6 are 
many sciences even of such good things as fyXi under 

^ In roforence, of course, to Plato. 

* For tlie "categories", see Karr/yoplattiu 4. 
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a siiigle category, strategy, e.g. being tlie science 
of opportunity in war, and medicine the science of 
opportunity in disease, medidne again being the 
science of the mean in respect of food, and gymnastic 
the science of the mean in respect of exercise. It 
would be difficulty too, to say what is meant by Uio 
^absolute" in anything, if in ''absolute man" and in 
''man'' Uiere is one and Uie same conception of man. 
For there will be no difference between them in 
respect of manhood, and, if so, neitlier will there be 
any difference between "absolute good'* and "good" 
in respect of goodness. Nor again will good be 
more good if it is eternal, shice a white tlihig which 
busts for a long time is not whiter than tliat which 
lasts for a single day. There seems to be more 
plausibility in the doctrine of the Pythagoreans' 
who place unity in the catalogue of goods, and 
Speusippus' apparently agrees with them. How- 
ever these are questions which may be deferred 
to another occasion ; but there, is an objectjo n^to my 
arguments whicli su^ests itself yiz^at^ the P/otoiuc 
theory does not apply to every good, that tlio things 
which in themselves are souglit after and welcomed 
are reckoned as one species and the things wliich 
tend to produce or in any sense preserve these or to 
prevent their opposites are reckoned as goods in a 
secondary sense as being means to these. It is clear 

^ Tho point it that it it apparently moro reasonable to doDcribo 
unity as a good than to doBcribe good as a unity. The Pytha- 
goreans, or some of them, drew up catalogues of oppoeites 
(cnMrroix^), as Aristotle explains Meiaph. i. ch. 6. 

' Plato's nephew and sncoeasor in the Academy. 
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then that there will be two kinds of goods, some Two kinds 
being absolute goods, and others secondary. Let us^^Q^lf^ * 
then separate goods wliich are merely serviceable YS^ 
from absolute goods and consider if they are conceived ■ 

as falling under a smgle idea. But wh at kjndLoC 

things is it that may be defined as absolute goods? 
Will it be all such as are sought after independently 
of their consequences, e.g. wisdoip, sigltt^aud certain 
pleasures_aiidJigii(2U)CBL? For granting that we seek 
aller these sometimes as moans to something else, 
stilt wo may define them as absolute goods. Or is 
none of these things an absolute good, nor anything 
else except the idea? But then the type or idea 
will bo ' purposeless, Lc it will not comprise any 
particulars. If, on the other hand, these things too 
are absohite goods, the conception of the good will 
necessarily appear the same in them all, as the 
conception of whitencHH u])pcarrt the same In snow 
and in white lead. But the conception of honour, 
wisdom and pleasure, are distinct and difierent in 
respect of goodness. ** Qoo<r* then is not a comm on 
term falling u n der one uTea . BuOii what sense is 
tlie term usea f 1^ or it does not seem to be an 
accidental homonymy\ Is it because all goods issue 
from one source or all tend to one end; or is it 
rather a case of amdogy ? for as the sight is to the 
boily, so is the mind to the soul, i.e. (lie mhul may he 
called die eye cf the sdiUy and so aiu But it will 

1 What 18 meant by an "accidental lioinonymj ** or oquivo- 
cation is easily seen in tlie various sonsos of a single English word 
such as hulL 
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perhaps be veil to leave this subject for the present^ 
as an exact discussion of it would belong rather to a 
different branch of philosophy. But the same is true 
of the idea ; for^even if there is some one good which 
is predicated of all tiiese thingS| or some abstract md 
absolute gooH, it will plainly not be such us a man 
finds practicable and attainable, and therefore will 
not be such a good as wo are in search ofl It 
will possibly be held, however, that it is wortli while 
to apprehend this universal good^ as having a relation 
to the goods which are attainable and practicable ; 
for if wo have this as a model, we sluUl bo better able 
to know the tilings which are good relatively to 
ourselves, and, knowuig them, to acquire them. Now 
although there is a certain plausibility in this theory, 
it seems not to harmonize with scientific experience ; 
for while all sciences aim at a certain good and seek 
to supply a deficiency, they omit tlie knowledge of 
the universal good. Yet it is not reasonable to 
suppose that what would be so extremely helpful is 
ignored, and not sought at all by artists genemlly. 
But it is difficult to see what benefit a cobbler or 
carpenter will get in reference to his art by knowing 
the absolute good, or how the contemplation of the 
absolute idea will make a person a better physician or 
general. For it appears that a physician does not 
regard health abstractedly, but regards the healtli of 
man or rather i)erha])8 of a imrticular nuui, as ho 
\^ gives his medicine to individuals. 

But leaving this subject for the present let us 
ttMiNMr revert to the good of which we are in quest and 
good. consider what its nature may be. For it is clearly 
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different in different actions or arts ; it is one thing 
in medicine, another in strategy, and so on. What 
then is the good in each of these instances ? It is 
presumably that for the sake of which all else is done. 
This in medicine is health, in strategy, victory, in 
domestic architecture, a house, and so on. But in 
every action and purpose it is the end, as it is for the 
sake of the end that people all do everything else.' If 
then there is a certain end j[)LidL.action, it -will be. 
this which is the practicable good, and if there are 
several such eiids it will bJ9 these. 

Our argument has arrived by a different imth at 
the same conclusion as before ; but we must endea- 
vour to elucidate it still further. As it appears that 
there are more ends than one and some of these, e.g. 
wealth, flutes, and instruments generally we desire 
as means to sometliing else, it is evident that they 
are not all final ends. But the highest good is clearly 
something finaL Hence if there is only one final end, Fhiai good. 
this will be the object of which we are in search, and 
if there are more than one, it will be the most final of 
them. We speak of that which is sought after for 
its own sake as more final than that which is sought 
after as a means to something else ; we speak of that 
which is never desired as a means to something else 
as more final than the thhigs which are desired both 
in themselves and as means to something else ; and 
we speak of a thing as absolutely final, if it is always 
desired in itself and never as a means to something 
else. 

It seems that happiness preeminently answers to HappiiMM 
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this description^ as we always desire happiness for its 
'^'^ own sake and never as a means to something else, 
whereas we desire honour, pleasure, intellect, and 
every virtue, partly for their own sakes (for we 
shoidd desire them independently of what might 
result from them) but partly also as being means to 
liiq[>pbie8S, because we suppose tliey will prove tlio 
instruments of liappiuess. Ilappiness, on the oUier 
hand, nobody desires for the sake of these things, nor 
indeed as a means to anything else at alL 

We come to the same conclusion if we start from 
the consideration of self-sufficiency, if it may be 
assumed that the final good is self-suflBdent But 
when we speak of self-sufficiency, we do not mean 
Uiat a i)erson leads a solitary life all by himself, but 
that he has parents, children, wife, and friends, and 
fellow-citizens in general, as man is naturally a social 
being. But here it is necessary to prescribe some 
limit ; for if the circle be extended so as to include 
parents, descendants, and friends* friends, it will go 
on indefinitely. Leaving this point, however, for 
future investigation, we define the^ self-sufficient as 
tliat which, taken by itself, makes life desirable,luid 
wholly free from want, and this is our conception of 
happiness.J 

Again, we conceive happiness to be the most 
desirable of all things, and that not merely as one 
among other good things. If it were one among 
other good things, the addition of the smallest good 
would increase its desirableness; for the accession 
makes a superiority of goods, and the greater of 
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two goods IB always the more desirable. It appears 
tlien that happiness is something final and self- 
sufficient^ being the end of all action. 

Perhaps, howevery it seems a truth which is Chaf.yi. 
generally admitted, that happiness is the supreme 
good ; what is wanted is to define its nature a little Natiureof 
more clearly. The best way of arriving at such a'**PP*'>^- 
definition will probably be to ascertain the function 
of Man. For, as with a flute-player, a statuary, or 
fuiy artisan, or in fact anybody who has a definite 
function and action, his gocMlness, or oxcellonco seoms 
to lie in his function, so it would seem to be with 
Man, if indeed he has a definite function. Can it be 
said then that^ while a cari>enter and a cobbler have 
definite functions and actions, Man, unlike them, 
is naturally functionless ? Tlie reasonable yiew is 
that, as the eye, the hand, the foot, and similarly each 
several part of the body has a definite function, so 
Man may be regarded as having a definite function 
apart from all these. What then, can this function 
be ? It is not life ; for life is apparently something 
which man shares with the plants; and it is some- 
thing peculiar to him that we are looking for. We 
must exclude therefore the life of nutrition and 
increase. There is next what may be called the life 
of sensation. But this too, is apparently shared by 
Man with horses, cattle, and all other animals. There 
remains what I may call the practical life of the 
rational part of Man*B being. But the rational part 
is twofold ; it is rational partly in the sense of being 
obedient to reason, and partly in the sense of possess- 
ing reason and intelligence. The practical life too 
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may be oonoeived of in two way8\ t^ either as a 
moral state, or as a moral activity: but we must 
understand by it the life of activityy as ttus seems to 
be the truer form of the odipceptioiu 
.^ — The function of Man tiien is an activity of souL 
in accordance with reason, or not indeiiendently of 
reason. Again tlie functions of a person of a certain 
kind, and of such a person wlio is good of his kind 
e.g. of a liarpist and a good liarinst^ are in our view 
generically the same, and this view is true of people 
of all kinds without exception, the superior excellence 
being only an addition to the function ; for it is tiie 
function of a haqiist to play tiie harp, and of a good 
harjiist to play tiie harp welL This being so, if we 
define the function of Man as a kind of life, and tins 
life as an activity of soul, or a course of action in 
conformity with reason, if the function of a good man 
is such activity or action of a good and noble kind, 
and if everything is successfully performed when it is 
performed in accordance with its proper excellence,. 
Ddinttkn it foUows that the good of Man is an activity of soul 
of uJa^ in accordance with virtue or, if there are more virtues 
than one, in accordance with the best and most 
complete virtue. But it is necessary to add the 
words 'Mn a complete life." For as one swallow or 
one day does not make a spring, so one day or a 
short time does not make a fortunate or happy man. 
CiuF. vn. Tliis may be taken as a suflicientiy accurate sketch 
of the good ; for it is rights I think, to draw the 

^ In other worda life may be taken to mesn either the mere 
poeaenion of certain fiicoltiee or their actire exerdae. 
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outlines first aud afterwards to fill iu the details. It 
would seem that anybody can carry on and complete 
what has been satisfactorily sketched in outline,, 
and that time is a good inventor or cooperator hi 
so doing. This is the way in which the arts have 
made their advances, as anybody can supply a- 
deficiency. 

But bearing in mind what has been already said, Degree of 
we must not look for the same degree of accuracy m attainable 
all subjects; we must be content in each class of ^ 
subjects with accuracy of such a kind as the subject- 
matter allows, and to such an extent as is proper to 
the inquiry. For while a carpenter and a geometri- 
cian both want to find a right angle, they do not want 
to find it in the same sense ; the one wants only such 
an approximation to it as will serve his practical pur- 
pose, the other, as being concerned with truth, wants 
to know its nature or character. Wo must follow 
the same course in other subjects, or wo shall sacrifice 
the main points to such as are subordinate. Again, 
we must not insist with equal emphasis in all sub- 
jects upon ascertaining the reason of things. We 
must sometimes e.g. in dealing with first principles 
be content with the proper evidence of a fact ; the 
fiict itself is a first point or principle. But there are 
various ways of discovering first principles ; some 
are discovered by induction, others by perception, 
others by what may be called habituation, and so on. 
We must try to apprehend them all in the natural or 
appropriate way, and must take pains to define them 
satisfiu^torily, as they have a vital infiuence ui)on all 
that follows from them. For it seems that the first 
w. N. £. 2 
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principle or beginning is more than half' the whole, 
and is the means of arriving at a clear conception of 
I many points which are under investigation. 

CHAF.vm. In considering the first principle we must pay 
regard not only to the conclusion and the premisses 
of our argument, but also to such views as are 
popularly held about it For while all experience 
harmonizes with the truth, it is never long before 
truth clashes with fidsehood. 

daadflca. Goods havo bocu divided into three classes, vis. 

^^ISiSl external goods as they are called, goods of the soul 
and goods of the body. Of these three classes we 
consider the goods of the soul to be goods in the 
strictest or most literal sense. But it is to the soul 
that we ascribe psychical* actions and actiritie& 
Thus our definition is a good one, at least according 
to this theory, which is not only ancient but is 
accepted by students of philosophy at the present 
time. It is right too, inasmuch as certain actions and 
activities are said to be the end ; for thus it appears 
that the end is some good of the soul and not an 
external good. It is in harmony with this definition 
that the happy man should livo well and do well, as 

p. 5. happiness, it has been said, is in &ct a kind of liring 

and doing well. 

Chaf. DC. It appears too that the requisite characteristics of 
happiness are all contained in the definition ; for some 
people hold that happiness is virtue, others that it is 

1 In allusion to the adage <lpx4 ^t^^v wawrot, in which howerer 
dpxTi meana " beginning." 

' It is a pity that the En^liah language does not possess a 
word which stands to ''soul " in the relation of yrvx<«or to V^x^. 
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prudgHQQ!, others that it is vrisdoiiL. of some kind, Concep. 
others that it is these things or one of them CQi^oinedjiftppineM. 
with pleasure ^or not dissociated from pleasure, others 
again include external prosperity. Some of these 
views are held by many ancient thinkers, others by a 
few thinkers of high repute. It is ' probable that 
neither side is altogether wrong, but that in some 
one point, if not in most points, they are both right ^ 

Now the definition is in harmony with the view of Happin«M 
those who hold that happiness is virtue or excellence preme 
of some sort ; for activity hi accordance with virtue **^' 
implies virtue. But it would seem that there is a 
considerable difference .between taking the supreme 
good to consist in acquisition or hi use,, in a moral 
state or in an activity. For a moral state, although 
it exists, may produce .nothing good, e.g. if a person 
is asleep, or has in any other way become inactive. 
But this cannot be the aiso with an activity, as 
activity implies action and gooil action. As in the 
Olympian games it is not the most beautiful and 
strongest persons who receive the crown but they 
who actually enter the lists as combatants — for it is 
some of these who become victors-^so it is they 
who act rightly that attain to what is noble and good 
in life. Again, their life is pleasant in itselC For 
pleasure is a psychical fact^ and whatever a man is said 
to be fond of is pleasant to him, e.g. a horse to one 
who is fond of horses, a spectacle to one who is fond 

^ Tho difference between ^/lai^o-ir " prudence ** or ** practical 
wisdom'' and ao<t>Ui "speculative" or "theoretical wisdom" is 
eommonly assumed by AristoUo. 

2—2 
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of spectacles, and similarly just actions to a lover of 
justice, and virtuous actions in general to a lover of 
virtue. Now most men find a sense of discord in 
their pleasures, because their, pleasures are not such 
as are naturally pleasant But to the lovers of 
nobleness natural pleasures are pleasant Ui§iu:ti2L^ 
jnjuucpnlapgQ viyi virtue that^aro uatunJly iilji^isiHit 
Sucii actions then are"^pleasant both relatively to 
these persons and in Uiemsdves. Nor does ilieir life 
need iliat pleasure should be attached to it as a sort 
of amulet ; it possesses pleasure in itself. For it may 
be added that a person is not good, if he does not 
take delight in noble acUous, as nobody would call a 
person just if he did not take delight in just actions, 
or liberal if he did not take delight in liberal actions, 
and so on. But if this is so, it follows that actions in 
accordance with virtue are pleasant in tliemselves. 
But they are also good and noble, aud good and 
noble in the highest degree, if the judgment of the 
virtuous man upon them is rights his judgment beuig 
such as we have described. Happine8sJhen.is^tho 
best and noblest and pleasantest thing in the world, 
nor is there auy sudTdistiuction Jbetwecu goodiies^, 
nobleness, iiiid pl^ure aOJ|el§pigraQL.at^IMos 
suggests: 

*" JobUoo ia noblost, Ilealth is bott, 
Tu gaiu one's end is pleanuteBi." 

For these are all essential characteristics of the 

best activities, and we hold tliat happiness consists in 

these or in one and the noblest of these. Still it is 

clear that happiness requires the addition of exCenial 

^ I** goods, as we said ; for it is impossible, or at least 
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diflScuIt for a person to do what is noble unless lie is 
furnished with external means. For there are many 
things which can. onljiL be-done^throug]i.^e. instrur 
mentality of friends or wealtki)!:. political, posKfir, and 
there are some things the lack of which must mar 
felicity, e^. noble birth, a prosperous family, and 
personal beauty. For a i^erson is incapable of happi- 
ness if lie is absolutely ugly in appearance, or low 
born, or solitary and childless, and perhaps still more 
so, if he has excee<iingly bad children or friends, or 
has ha<l good children or friends and has lost them 
by death. As we said, then, it seems that prosperity 
of this kind is an indispensable addition to virtue. It 
is for this reason that some persons identify good 
fortune, and others virtue, with happiness. 

The question is consequently raised whether hap- Chaf. x. 
piness is something that can l>e learnt or acquired by ,^^2^* 
habit or discipliiio of any other kind, or whether it ><*™*^. 
comes by some divnio dispensation or oven by chance. 

Now if there is anything in the world that is a H^oineM 
gift of the Qods to men, it is reasonable to suppose uilo^. 
that happiness is a divine gift, especially as it is the 
best of human things. This however is perhaps a 
point which is more appropriate to another investiga- 
tion than the present But even if happiness is not 
sent by the Gods but is the residt of virtue and of 
learning or discipline of some kind, it is apparently 
one of the most divine things in the world ; for it 
would appear that that which is the prize and end of 
virtue is the supreme good and is in its nature divine 
and blessed. It will also be widely extended ; for it 
will be capable of being produced in all persons, 
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except Bucli as are morally deformed, by a process 
of study or care. And if it is better tliat happiness 
should be produced in tliis way than by chance, it 
may reasonably be supposed that it is so produced, 
as the order of tilings is tlio best possible in Nature 
and so too in art^ and in causation generally, and 
most of all in tlio highest kind of causation. But 
it would be altogether uiconsistent to leave what is 
greatest and noblest to chanca But the definition of 
happinesB itself helps to dear up tlie question ; for 
happiness has been defined as a certain kind of activity 
I of die soul in accordance witli virtue. Of the otlier 
goods, iA of goods besides tliosc of tliC sotil, somo 
are necosssiry as antecedent conditions of happiness, 
others are in their nature co-o|x^rativo and service- 
able as instruments of happiness. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived agrees 

with our origitud position. For we laid it down that 

the end of political science is the supreme good ; and 

£^c>ei^oi political science is concerned with nothing so much 

as with producing a certain cliaracter in the citizens, 

or in otlier wonls with making them good, and 

callable of performing noble actions. It is reasonable 

j^mag^ then not to speak of an ox, or a horse, or any other 

^Hipi^ animal as happy ; for none of tliem is callable of 

'^^^ participating in activity as so defined. For the same 

^ reason no child can be happy, as tlie age of a child 

makes it imiiossible for him to display this activity at 

present^ and if a child is ever said to bo hapjiy, the 

ground of the felicitation is his promise, raUier ihan 

his actual performanee. For happiness demands, as 

p. 16. we said, a complete virtue and a complete life. For 
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there are all sorts of changes and chances in life, and 
it is possible that the most prosperous of men will, in 
his old age, fall into extreme calamities as is told of 
Priam in the heroic legends. But if a person has 
experienced such chances, and has. died a miserable 
death, nobody calls him happy. ^ 

Is it the case then that nobody in the world may Chat. xi. 
be called happy so long as he is alive? Must weJ^JJibe 
adopt Solon's* rule of looking to the end? and, if we «^ ^ 
follow Solon, can it be said that a man is really happy bi/uie- 
aftcr his death ? Surely such a view is wholly absurd, ^ 
especially for us who define happiness as a Bjiecies of 
activity. But if we do not speak of one who is dead 
as happy, and if Solon*s meaning is not this but 
rather that it is only when a man is dead that it is safe 
to call him fortunate as being exempt at last from 
evils and calamities, this again is a view which is 
open to some objection. For it seems that one who 
is dead is capable of being affected both by good and 
by evil in the same way as one who is living but 
unconscious, e.g. by honours and dishonours and by 
the successes or reverses of his children and his de- 
scendants generally. But here again a difiiculty 
occurs. For if a person has lived a fortunate life up 
to old age, and has died a fortunate death, it is 
possible that he may experience many vicissitudes of 
fortune in the persons of his descendants. Some of 
them may be good and may enjoy such a life as they 
deserve ; otiiers may be bad and may have a bad life. 

^ Herodotus i. ch. 32 is the autliority for the colebrated 
warning which Solon is said to hare addressed to Croesus. 
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It is clear, too, that descendants may stand in all 
sorts of different degrees of relationship to their 
ancestor. It would be an extraordinary result, if the 
dead man were to sliare the vicissitudes of tlieir 
fortune and to become happy at one time and miser- 
able at another, as they became eitlter Jtappy or 
mkeralie. But it would be equally extraordinary, 
if tlie future of descendants should not affect tlieir 
parents at all or for a certain time. It will be best> 
however, to revert to the diiSculty which was raised 
before, as it will perhaps afford an answer to tlie 
present question. If it is right to look to the end, 
and when the end comes to felicitate a i^erson not as 
being fortunate but as having been so before, surely 
it is an extraonliuary tiling that at the time when he 
is happy we should not speak the truth about him, 
because we do not wish to call the living happy in 
view of the vicissitudes to which they are liable and 
because we have formed a conception of happiness as 
something that is permanent and exempt from the 
possibility of change and because the same persons 
are liable to many revolutions of fortune. For it is 
clear that, if we follow the changes of fortune, wo 
shall often call the same person happy at one time, 
and miserable at another, representing the happy 
man as ^^ a' sort of chameleon without any stability of 
I position." It cannot be right to follow the changes of 
fortune. It is not upon these that good or evil 
depends; they are necessary accessories of human 
p. 90. life, as we said ; but it is a man's activities in accord- 

' A|>pftrenU7 an Iambic line. 
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ance willi virtue tliat constitute his Iiappiness and 
Die opposite activities that constitute his misery. 
Tlie difficulty which has now been discussed is itself 
a witness that this is the true view. For there is no 
human function so constant as the activities in QC-CoMUney 
coi-dance with virtue ; they seem to be more perma- Tirtmras 
nent than the sciences themselves. Among these 
activities, too, it is the most honourable which are the 
most permanent, as it is in them that the life of the 
fortunate chiefly and most continuously consists. For 
this is apparently the reason why such activities are 
not liable to be forgotten \ 

The element of permanency which is required will 
be found in the happy man, and he will preserve his 
character throughout life ; for he will constantly or 
in a preeminent degree pursue such actions and 
speculations as accord with virtue ; nor is there any- 
IxMly who will boar the chances of life so nobly, with 
such a i>eifect and complete harmony, as ho who is 
truly good and ^^ foursquare without a flaw*." Now 

^ Aristotle meaiui tliat it is comparatively easy to forget 
scientific truths, when they hare once been learnt, but it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to lose the habit of yirtuous activity. 
In other words, he means that knowledge is less stable, and 
therefore less yalnable, than character. 

> The phrase "foursquare without a flaw** is taken from 
Simonides, as Plato says in his Protagorat p. 339, B, where the 
passage in which the phrase occurs is quoted at length. Op. 
Rhetoric ni. ch. 11 p. 1411 B,/. In a similar, but not identical 
sense a modem poet speaks of the great Duke of Wellington as 

" that tower of strengtli 
Which stood foursquare to all the winds that blew." 
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the events of ehance are uumerous aiid of diflTerent 
magnitudeB. It is dear then that small mcidents of 
good fortune, or the reverse, do not torn the scale of 
life, but that such mcidents as are great and nume- 
rous augment tiie felicity of life, if they are fortunate, 
as they tend naturally to embellish it and the use of 
them is noble and virtuous, and on tiie otiier hand, if 
they are of a contrary character, mar and mutilate its 
fdidty by causing pains and hindrances to various 
activities. Still even in these circumstances nobility ' 
shines out» when a person bears the wdght of accu- 
mulated misfortunes with calmness, not from insensi- 
bility but from innate dignity and magiumimity. 
Th»hHi|ijr But if it is the activities which determine Uie 
«mU« of life, as we said, nobody who is fortunate can become 
jJ|^^J7' miserable ; for he will never do what is hateful and 
mean. For our conception of the truly good and 
sensible man is that he bears all the chances of life 
with decorum and always does what is noblest in the 
circumstances, as a good general uses tiie forces at 
his command to tiie best advantage }n war, a good 
cobbler makes tiie best shoe witii tiie leatiier tiiat is 
given him, and so on through tiie whole series of the art& 
If this is so, it follows that the happy man can never 
become miserable; I do not say that he will be 
fortunate, if he meets such chances of life as Priam. 
Yet he will not be variable or liable to frequent 
change, as he will not be moved from his happi- 
ness easily or by ordinary misfortunes but only by 
such misfortunes as are great and numerous ; and 
after them it will not be soon that he will regain his 
happiness, but, if he regauis it at all, it will be only in 
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a long and complete period of time and after attain- 
ing in it to great and noble residts. 

We may safely then define a happy man as one DeflniUon 
whose activity accords with perfect virtue and who is ness.^^ 
adequately furnished with external goods, not for a 
casual period of time but for a complete or perfect 
lifetime. But perhaps we ought to add, that he will 
always live so, and will die as he lives ; for it is not 
given us to foresee the future, but we take liappiness 
to be an end, and to be altogether perfect and 
complete, and, this being so, wo shall call people 
fortunate during their lifetime, if they possess and 
will possess these characteristics, but fortunate only 
so far as men may be fortunate. 

But to leave the discussion of this subject : The The 
idea that the fortunes of one*s descendants and of ^S^/' 
one's friends generally have no influence at all upon Sa^det^ 
oneself seems exceedingly harsh, and contnvry to 
received opinions. But as the events of life are 
numerous and present all sorts of differences, and 
some are of more concern to us than others, it would 
be clearly a long, if not an infinite task, to define 
them individually ; we must^ I think, be content to 
describe them generally and in outline. Now, as in 
personal misfortunes some have a certain weight and 
influence upon our life, and others, it seems, are 
comparatively light, so it is with such misfortunes as 
affect our friends generally. But as the difference 
between the experiences of the living or the dead is 
far greater than the difference between terrible crimes 
when enacted upon the stage in tragedies and the 
same crimes when merely assumed to have already 
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oocurredy it is necessary to take account of this 
difference also, and still more perhaps of the serious 
doubt which has been raised as to the [Mtrticipation 
of the dead in any good or evil. For it is probable in 
this view tliat if anytliing, whetlier good or evil, 
reaches tlio deail at all, it is feeble and insignificant, 
eitlicr absolutely, or in relation to them, or if not^ is 
of such a magnitude and diameter as to bo incapable 
of making people liappy if they are not happy or of 
depriving them of their felicity, if they are. 

It would seem then that tlie dead are affected or 

influenced in some way by the prosperity and the 

* adversity of tlieir friends, but that the influence is of 

such a kind and degree as not to make poojilo happy, 

if they are not happy, nor to have any similar effect 

Chap. xh. Having determined these points, let us consider 

I^^Jyff" whetlier happiness belongs ratlier to such things as 

®2j2^ are objects of praise or to such things as are objects 

Eonrarr of houour. For it is clearly not a mere potential 

good 

It appears tliat whatever is an object of praise is 
praised as possessing a certain character, and standing 
in a certain relation to something. For we praise 
one who is just and manly and good in any way, or 
we praise virtue, because of their actions and pro- 
ductions. We praise one who is strong and swift and 
so on, as naturally possessing a certain character and 
standing in a certain relation to something that is 
itself good and estimable. The truth of this statement 
becomes clear, if we take the case of praises bestowed 
upon the God& Such praise appears ridiculous as 
implying a reference to ourselves, and there must be 
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such a reference, because, as we said, praise invariably 
implies a reference to a higJier sta/ndard. But if this 
is the nature of praise, it is clear that it is not i>raise 
but something greater and better wliich is approi)riate 
to all that is best^ as indeed is evident ; for yre speak of 
the Gods as "blessed" and "hai)py" rcUher than as 
*' praiscuxyi'tlij/" and wo speak of tlio most godlike 
men as '' blessed." It is the same with goods; for 
nobody praises happiness as he praises justice, but he 
calls it blessed, as being in its nature better and 
more divine. It is sometimes held on these grounds 
that Eudoxus^ was right in advocating the supremacy 
of pleasure ; for the fact that pleasure is a good and 
yet is not praised, indicates, as he thought, that it is 
higher than the objects of praise, as God and the 
good are higher, these being the standards to which 
everything else is referred. For praises' are appro- 
priate to virtue, as it is virtue which makes us capable 
of noble deeds ; but panegyrics to ivcconipliHliod re- 
sults, whether they be results of the body or of tlie 
soul. But it may be said that an exact discussion 
of these points belongs more properly to the special 
study of panegyrics. We see clearly, however, fix)m 
what has been said, that happiness is something 



^ A pupil of Plato, whose i)or8onal choracior is farourably 
noticed by Aristotle in Book x. ch. 2. He was an astronomer as 
well as a philosopher. 

* The distinction between tho c^ir of yirtue as deserving 
praise (ciraivor) and the tpyop as desenring panegyric {iyK^fuow) 
which is drawn out in the Rhetoric Book ni. ch. 9 is introduced 
a little awkwardly here, where the point is that rirtue, as being a 
subject of praise, was in tlio Budoxian view inferior to pleasure. 
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honourable and final. And that it is so seems to 
follow also from the fact that it is a first principle ; 
for it is for the sake of happiness tliat we all do 
eyerything else, and the first principle or the cause of 
all that is good we regard as something honourable 
and divine. 

CoAT-XiiL Inasmuch as happiness is an activity of soul in 
^^^^SiSiit ^'^^^'^"^^ ^'^^^ complete or perfect virtue, it is 
of hftpfii- necessary to consider virtue, as this will perhaps be 
: the best way of studying happiness. 

It appears that virtue is the object upon which 
the true statesman has expended the largest amount 
of trouble, as it is his wish to make tlie citizens 
virtuous and obedient to the laws. We have instances 
of such statesmen in tlio l<^Iators of Crete and 
Lacedaemon and such oUier l^slators as have re- 
sembled them. But if this inquiry is proper to 
political science, it will clearly accord with our original 
purpose to pursue it But it is clear that it is human 
virtue which we have to consider ; for the good of 
p. lA. which we are in search is, as we said, human good, 
and the happiness, human happiness. By human 
virtue or excellence we mean not tliat of the body, 
but that of the soul, and by happiness we mean an 
activity of the soul. 
Import- If tilis is so, it is clearly necessary for statesmen 

^^dioiosj to have some knowledge of the nature of the soul in 
^^ the same way as it is necessary for one who is to 
treat the eye or any jxirt of the body, to have some 
knowledge of it, and all the more as political science 
is better and more honourable than medical science. 
Clever doctors take a great deal of trouble to under- 
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stand the body, and similarly the statesman must 
make a study of the soul. But he must study it with 
a view to his particular object and so fitr only as his 
object requires; for to elaborate the study of it 
further would^ I think^ be to aggravate unduly the 
labour of our present undertaking. 

There are some facts concerning the soul which 
are adequately stated in the popular or exoterical 
discourses, and these we may rightly adopt It is Analysis of 
stated e.g. that the soul has two parts, one irrational 
ahd the other possessing reason. But whether these 
patts are distinguished like the parts of the body and 
like eyerything that is itself divisible, or whether 
they are theoretically distinct^ but in fact inseparable, 
as convex and concave in the circumference of a 
circle, is of no importance to the present inquiry. 

Again, it seems that of the irrational part of the 
soul one part is common, ic shared by man with all 
living lhin{/s, and vegetative ; I moan the part which 
is the cause of nutrition and increase. For we may 
assume such a faculty of the soul to exist in all things 
that receive nutrition, even in embryos, and the same 
faculty to exist in things that are fiill grown, as it is 
more reasonable to suppose that it is the same 
faculty than that it is different It is clear then that 
the virtue or excellence of this fiiculty is not distinc- 
tively human but is shared by man with all living 
things ; for it seems that this part and this faculty 
are especially active in sleep, whereas good and bad 
people are never so little distinguishable as in sleep — 
whence the saying that there is no difference between 
the happy and the misemble during half their life- 
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time. And this is only natural ; for deep is an 
inactivity of the soul in respect of its virtue or vice, 
except in so far as certain impulses affect it to a slight 
extent^ and make the visions of the virtuous better 
than those of ordinary people. But enough has been 
said on tliis pointy and wo must now Icuvo tlio 
principle of nutrition, as it possesses no natural share 
in human virtue. 

It seems that tliere is another natural principle 
of the soul which is irrational and yet in a sense 
partakes of reason. For in a continent or incontinent 
person we praise the reason, and that part of the 
soul which possesses reason, as it exhorts men rightly 
and exhorts them to tlie best conduct But it is 
clear tliat tliere is in them another principle which is 
naturally different from reason and fights and contends 
against reason. For just as the paralysed parts of 
the body, when we intend to move them to the right, 
are drawn away in a contrary direction to the left, 
so it is with the soul ; the impulses of incontinent 
people run counter to reason. But there is this 
differonce, however, tiiat whilp in Uio body wo'soo tiio 
part which is drawn astray, in tlio soul we do not seo 
it But it is probably right to suppose with equal 
certainty that there is in the soul too sometliing 
difierent from reason, which opposes and thwarts it, 
although the sense in which it is distinct from reason 
is immaterial But it appears that this ixirt too par- 
takes of reason, as we said ; at all events in a con- 
tinent person it obeys reason, while in a temperate or 
courageous person it is probably still more obedient, 
as being absolutely harmonious with reason. 
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It appears then that the irrational part of the soul 
is itself twofold ; for the vegetative faculty does not 
imrticipate at all in reason, but the faculty of desire 
or general concupiscence participates in it more or 
less, in so far as it is submissive and obedient to 
reason. But U is obedient in the sense in which we 
speak of 'Spaying attention to a father*' or ''to 
friends/* but not in the sense in which we Speak of 
"paying attention to mathematics." All correction, 
rebuke and exhortation is a witness that the irra- 
tional i)art of the soul is in a sense subject to the 
influence of reason. But if we are to say that this 
part too i)osse88es reason, then the part which 
l)osse8ses reason will have two divisions, one possess- 
ing reason absolutely and hi itself, the other listening 
to it as a child listens to its father. 

Virtue or excellence again, admits of a distinction 
which dei)ends on this difference. For we speak of 
some virtues as intellectual and of others as moiul, intoUaotnai 
wisdom, intelligence and prudence, being intellectual, Tirtm.^ 
liberality and temperance being moral, virtues. For 
i¥hen we describe a person's character, we do not say 
that he is wise or intelligent but that he is gentie 
or temperate. Yet we praise a wise man too in 
respect of his mental state, and such mental states 
as deserve to be praised we call virtuous. 
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Chap, l Yibtub or exoelleiice being twofold, partly iiitellec- 
tnal and partly moral, »"<^llfyfa^«^^ Yfrt"f^ ^'^ Wi>^ 
originated and ^ fostCTed^ mainly ^_bj_ teM^iing ;^ Jt. 
Oenedt tHerefore "^demanda experience apd^time.^.Moral^ 
yffltue'bnth e other h and ia^ie outcome Df habit and 
accoidingly its name ^17^4^ dpeni) is derived by a 
slight deflexion from habit {I0o^)\ From this fact 
it is clear that no moral virtue is implanted in us 
by nature ; a law of nature cannot be altered by 
habituation. Thus a stone naturally tends to full 
downwards, and it cannot be habituated or trained 
to rise upwards, even if we were to habituate it by 
throwing it upwai'ds ten thousand times ; nor again 
can fire be trained to sink downwards, nor anything 
else that follows one natural law be habituated or 
trained to follow another. It is neither by nature 
th^n nor in defiance of nature that virtues arc im- 

^ The siiidout of ArintoUo muni fauniliarixo kimsolf witli Uio 
concoption of iutolloctual aa well an of moral virtaos, alUioiigh it 
is not the rule in modem pliiloaopky to speak of Uie ** virtues " of 
the intellect. 

* The approximation of i$ot (habiO and i^^of (character) camiot 
be roproseuted in English. 
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planted in us. Nature gives us the capacity of re- 
ceiving them, and that capacity is perfected by habit 

Again, if -we take the various natural powers which 
belong to us, we first acquire the proper faculties 
and afterwards display the activities. It is clearly so 
with the senses. It was not by seeing frequently 
or hearing frequently that we acquired the senses 
of seehig or hearing ; on the contrary it was because 
we possessed the senses that we made use of them, 
not by making use of them that we obtained them. 
But the virtues we acquire by first exercising them, 
as is the case with all the arts, for it is by doing what 
we ought to do when we have learnt the arts that 
we learn the arts themselves ; we become e^. builders 
by building and harpists by playing the harp. Simi- 
larly it is by dohig just acts that we become justy by 
doing temperate acts that we become temperate, by 
doing courageous acts that we become courageous. 
The experience of states is a witness to this truth, for 
it is by training the habits that legislators make the 
citizens good. This is the object which all legislators 
have at heart ; if a legislator does not succeed in it» 
he fails of his purpose, and it constitutes the distinc- 
tion between a good polity and a bad one. 

Again, the causes and means by which any virtue 
is produced and by which it is destroyed are the 
same ; and it is equally so with any art ; for it is bjr 
playing the harp that both good and bad harpists are 
produced and the case of builders and all other 
artisans is similar, as it is by building well that they 
will be good builders and by building badly that they 
will be bad builders. If it were not so, tiiere would 

3—2 
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be no need of anybody to teach iliem ; they would all 
be bom good or bad in tlieir several trades. Tlie 
case of the Yirtues is the same. It is by acting in 
such transactions as take i>lace between nian and man 
that we become eiUier just pr unjust It is by acting 
in the &ce of danger and by habituating ourselves to 
fear or courage that we become eitlier cowanlly or 
courageous. It is much the same witli our desires 
and angry passions. Some i)eople become temperate 
and genUCy oUiers become licentious and passionate, 
according as they conduct themselves in one way 
or another way in particular circumstances. In a 
word moral states are the results of activities "i^lrre- 
spond hig to tlio moral statoBjth^Disolvo8.,.Jt js.oi^ 
duty tlierefore to^^ characte r to tlie 

acti vitie Si^ as tlie moral states deiiend upon tlie 
ciiflforences of the activities. Accordingly the diffei^ 
ence between one training of the habits and anotlier 
from early days is not a light matter, but is serious or y 
rather all-important v 

Cbap.ii. Our present study is not, like other studies^ 
^SdDg pui^ly speculative in its intention ; for the object of 
toviriiie. our enquiry is not to know the nature of virtue but 
to become ourselves virtuous, as that is the sole 
benefit which it conveys. It is necessary therefore to 
consider the right way of performing actions, for it is 
p. 85. actions as we have said that determine the character 
of the resulting moral states. 

That we should act in accordance with rigiit 

^ i.e. such studies as geoerallj oocapiod the attention of the 
Aristotelisn school 
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reason is a common general principle, which may here 
be taken for granted. The nature of right reason, 
and its relation to the virtues generally, will be 
subjects of discussion hereafter. But it must bo 
admitted at the outset that all reasoning U]K)u practi- 
cal matters must bo like a sketch in outline, it cannot 
bo scientifiailly exact We began by laying down the ^'•"^JJj 
principle that the kind of reasoning demanded in any impossible, 
subject must be such as the subject-matter itself 
allows ; and questions of practice and expediency no 
more admit of invariable rules than questions of 
health. 

But if this is true of general reasoning upon 
Ethics, still more true is it that scientific exactitude is 
impossible in reasoning uiK)n particular ethical cases. 
They do not fall under any art or any law, but the 
agents themselves are always bound to pay regard to 
the circumstances of the moment as much as in 
medicine or navigation. 

Still, although such is the nature of the present 
argument, we must try to make the best of it 

Tlie first point to be observed then is that in such 
matters as we are considering deficiency and excess Defldeni^ 
arc equally fatal. It is so, as we observe, in regard boui^ftuo! 
to health and strength ; for we must judge of what 
we cannot see by the evidence of what we do sec. 
Excess or deficiency of gymnastic exercise is fatal to 
strength. Similarly an excess or deficiency of meat 
and drink is fatal to health, whereas a suitable 
amount pro<luces, augments and sustains it It is the 
same then with temperance, courage, and the other 
virtues. A person who avoids and is afraid of every- 
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thing and fietoeB nothing becomes a coward ; a person 
who is not afraid of anything but is ready to fam 
eyerything becomes foolhardy. Similarly he who 
enjoys every pleasure and neyer abstains fi*om any 
pleasure is licentious ; he who eschews all pleasures 
like a boor is an insensible sort of person. For 
temperance and courage are destroyed by excess and 
deficiency but preserved by the mean state. 

Again, not only are tlie causes and the agencies of 
production, increase and destruction in the moral 
states tlie same, but the sphere of their activity will 
be proved to be the same alsa It is so in other 
instances which are more conspicuous, e^. in strength ; 
for strength is produced by taking a great deal of 
food and undergoing a great deal of labour, and it 
is the strong man who is able to take most food and 
to undergo most labour. Tlie same is tlie case with 
the vurtues. It is by abstinence from pleasures that 
we become temperate, and, when we have become 
temperate, we are best able to abstain fi*om tliem. 
So too witli courage; it is by habituating ourselves 
to despise and face alarms that we become coura- 
geous, and, when we have become courageous, we 
shall be best able to face them. 

The pleasure or pain which follows upon actions 
may be regarded as a test of a i)erson's moral state. 
He who abstains fi*om physical pleasures and feels 
deligiit in so doing is temperate ; but he who feels 
pain at so doing is licentious. He who faces dangers 
' with pleasure, or at least without pain, is courageous ; 

^fto^ but he who feels pain at facmg them is a coward. 

piMsuraa For moral virtue is concerned with pleasures and 

and puns. 
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I>aiii8. It 18 pleasure which makes us do what is 
base, aud pain which makes us abstain from doing 
what is noble. Hence the importance of having had 
a certain training from very early days, as Plato* says, 
such a training as produces pleasure and pain at the 
right objects ; for this is the true education. 

Again, if the virtues are concerned witli actions \ 
and emotions, and every action and every emotion is 
attended by pleasure and pain, this will be another 
reason why virtue should be concerned with pleasures 
and pains. There is also a proof of this fact in the 
use of pleasure aud pain as means of punishment ; 
for punishments are hi a sense remedial measures, 
and tiie means employed as remedies are naturally 
the opposites of the diseases to which they are applied, p. ss. 
Again, as we said before, every moral state of the 
soul is in its nature relative to, and concerned with, 
the tiling by which it is naturally made better or 
worse, nut pleasures and pains are the causes of 
vicious moral states, if we purauo and avoid such 
pleasures and pains as are wrong, or pursue and 
avoid them at the wrong time or in the wrong manner, 
or in any other of the various ways in which it is 
logically possible to do ^vrong. Hence it is that 
people* actually define the virtues as cerhvin apatlie- 
tic or quiescent states ; but they are wrong in using 
this absolute language, and not qualifying it by the 
addition of tlie right or wrong manner, time and 
so on. 

It may be assumed then that moral virtue tends 

* Law9 If. p. 663 A — o. 
' As e.g. the Cynics^ 
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to produce the best action in respect of pleasures and 
painSy and that vice is its opposite. But tliere is 
another vray in which we may see the same truth. 
There are three things which influence us to desire 
them, vi&tlie noble', tlie expedient, and tlie pleasant; 
and three opposite tilings which influence us to eschew 
them, viK. the shameful, the injurious, and the iminful. 
The good man tlien will be likely to take a right line, 
and the bad man to take a wrong one,^ in respect of 
all these, but especially in respect of pleasure ; for 
pleasure is felt not by Man only but by the lower 
animals, and is associated with all things that are 
matters of desire, as the noble and the expedient 
alike appear pleasant Pleasure too is fostered in us 
all from early childliood, so that it is difficult to get 
rid of the emotion of pleasure, as it is deeply ingrain- 
ed in our life. Again, we make pleasure and pain in 
a greater or less degree the standard of our actions. 
It is inevitable therefore that our present study 
should be concerned from first to last with pleasures 
and pains; for right or wrong feelings of pleasure 
or jKun have a material influence uik>ii uctions. 
Again, it is mora difficult to contend against pleasure 
than against anger, as Heraclitus* says, and it is not 
what is easy huJb what is comparatively difficult that 

^ It most bo remembered Uiat rh Kak6¥ and ro alaxp6v may 
mean " the beaatiful " and ** the ngly " as well as '* Uie noble " and 
the ''shameful," but it is the moral meaning which preponderates 
here. 

* The saying of Heraclitos, as given in Eudem, Eth, ir. 7, p. 
1223 Bn, is simply xak*^^^ Bvfi^ fidxftr&tu' ^x$' 7^ aim croc, tlie 
last words meaning that a person will gratify his anger even at 
the risk of his life. 
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18 ill all CfiRCfl the sphere of art or virtue, as tlie value 
of success is proportionate to the difficulty. This 
then is another I'eason why moral virtue and political 
science should be exclusively occupied with pleasures 
and pains ; for to make a good use of pleasures and 
pains is to be a good man, and to make a bad use 
of them is to be a bad man. 

We may regard it then as established that virtue 
is concerned with pleasures and pains, that the causes 
which produce it are also the means by which it is 
augmented, or, if they assume a different character, 
is destroyed, and that the sphere of its activity is the 
things which were themselves the causes of its 
production. 

But it may be asked what we mean by saying that Chap. m. 
people must become just by doing what is just and ^^" 
temperate by doing what is temi)erate. For if they ^^o** ■»** 
do what is just and temperate, they are ipw) far.to 
proved, it will be said, to be just and temiK)rate in 
the same way as, if they practise grammar and music, 
they are proved to be grammarians and musicians. 

But is not the answer that the cose of the arts 
is not the same? For a person may do something 
that is grammatical either by chance or at the sug- 
gestion of somebody else ; hence he will not be a 
grammarian unless he not only does what is gram- 
matical but does it in a grammatical manner, i.e. 
in virtue of the grammatical knowledge which he 



There is another point too of difference between 
the arts and the virtues. The productions of art 
have their excellence in themselves. It is enough 
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therefore tliat^ when they are produced, they should 
be of a certain characten But actions in accordance 
wiUi virtue are not e.g. justly or temperately per- 
formed because they are iu themselves just or 
temperate. It is necessary that the agent at tlie 
time of performing them should satisfy certain 
conditions, i.e. iu the first jilace that he should know 
what he is doing, secondly that he should deliberately 
choose to do it and to do it for its own sake, and 
thurdly Uiat he should do it as an instance of a settled 
and immutable moral state. If it be a question 
whether a person possesses any art, these conditions, 
except indeed the conditicm of knowledge, are not 
taken into account; but if it bo a questio^i of 
possessing tlie virtues, the mere knowledge is of little 
or no avail, and it is the other conditions, which are 
the results of frequently performing just and tempe- 
rate actions, that are not of slight but of absolute 
importance. Accordingly deeds are said to be just 
and temperate, when they are such as a just or 
temi)erate i>erson would do, and a just and teini>erate 
l)erson is not niei*ely one who docs these deeds but 
one who does them in tlie spirit of the just and the 
temperate. 

It may fairly be said then tliat a just man becomes 
just by doing what is just and a temi>erato man 
becomes tenqierate by doing what is temperate, and 
if a man did not so act, he would not have so much as 
a chance of becoming gooiL But most people, instead 
of doing such actions, take refuge in theorizing; they 
imagine that they are philosophers and that philo- 
sophy will make them virtuous ; in fact they behave 
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like people who listen attentively to tlieir doctors but 
never do anything that their doctors tell them. But 
it is as improbable that a healthy state of the soul 
will be produced by this kind of philosophizing as 
that a healthy state of the body will be produced by 
this kind of medical treatment 

We have next to consider the nature of virtue. Chap, iv 
Now, as the qualities of the soul are three, viz. ]2^oSoii 
emotions, faculties and moral states, it follows that nor n ^ 
virtue must be one of the three. By the emotions a moni 
I mean desire, anger, fear, courage, envy, joy, love, "*•**' 
hatred, regret, emulation, pity, in a word whatever is 
attended by pleasure or pain. I call those faculties 
in respect of which we are said to be capable of 
experiencing these emotions, e.g. capable of getting 
angry or being pained or feeling pity. And I call 
those moral states in respect of which we are well or 
ill disclosed towards the emotions, ill-disposed e.g. 
towards the jNission of anger, if our anger be too 
violent or too feeble, and well-disposed, if it be duly 
moderated, and similarly towards the other emotions. 
Now neither the virtues nor the vices are emotions ; 
for we are not called good or evil in respect of our 
emotions but in respect of our virtues or vices. 
Again, we are not praised or blamed in respect of 
our emotions ; a person is not praise<l for l)eing afraid 
or being angry, nor blamed for being angry in an 
absolute sense, but only for l)cing angry in a certain 
way ; but we are praised or blamed in respect of our 
virtues or vices. Again, whereas we ai-e angry or 
afraid without deliberate purpose, the virtues are in 
some sense deliberate purposes, or do not exist in the 
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absence of deliberate purpoee. It may be added 
that wliile we are said to be moved in respect of our 
emotions, in respect of our virtues or vices we are not 
said to be moved but to have a certain disposition. 

These reasons also prove tliat tlie virtues are not 
fiicidties. For we arc not called ciUier good or bad, 
nor arc wo praised or blainal, as having an alwtnict 
capacity for emotion. Also while Nature gives us 
our fivculties, it is not Nature that makes us good or 

p.t5. bad, but this is a iK>int wliich we have already 
discussed. If then the virtues are neither emotions 
nor faculties, it remains that they must be moral 
states. 

Chap. v. Tlic nature of virtue has been now generically 

^[^'^ described. But it is not enough to state merely that 

mona lUto virtue is a moral state, we must also describe tlie 

euitf mmi character of that moral state. 

■^**' It must be laid down then that every virtue or 

excellence has the effect of producing a good con- 
dition of that of which it is a virtue or excellence, and 
of enabling it to perform its fimction well. Thus the 
excellence of the eye makes the eye good and its 
function goo<l, as it is by the excellence of the eye 
that we see well Similarly, the excellence of the 
horse makes a horse excellent and good at racing, 
at carrying its rider and at facing tlie enemy. 

If then this is universally true, tlie virtue or 
excellence of man will be such a moral state as makes 
a man good and able to perform his proper function 

p. 16. well. We have already explained how this will be 
the case, but another way of making it clear will be 
to study the nature or character of this virtue. 
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Now ill everything, whether it be continuous or i>octrfai6 of 
discrete^ it is possible to take a greater, a smaller, or ^^ 
an equal amount, aud this either absolutely or in 
relation to ourselves, the equal being a mean between 
excess and deficiency. By the mean hi respect of the 
tiling itself, or the absolute mean, I understand that 
which is equally distinct from both extremes ; and 
this is one and the same thing for everybody. By the 
mean considercfl relatively to ourselves I understand 
that which is neither too much nor too little; but 
this is not one thing, nor is it the same for everybody. 
Thus if 10 bo too much and 2 too little we take G as a 
mean in resi>ect of the thing itself ; for G is as much 
greater than 2 as it is less than 10, and this is a mean 
in arithmetical i)roi>ortion. But the mean considered 
relatively to ourselves must not be ascertained in this 
way. It does not follow that if 10 pounds of meal be 
t(K) much and 2 bo too little for a man to cat, a 
trainer will order him G poundH, as this may itself bo 
too inucii or too little for tiie i>erson who is to take 
it; it will be too little e.g. for Milo*, but too much 
for a beginner in gymnastics. It will be the same 
with running and wrestling ; the riglU amount will 
vary with (lie hulimdtioi. This being so, everybody 
who understands his business avoids alike excess and 
deficiency ; he seeks and chooses tiie mean, not the 
absolute mean, but the mean considered relatively to 
ourselves. 

> In Ariatoielian longuac^e, as Mr Peters says, a straiglit line 
in a ** continuous quantity " but a rouloau of sovereigns a '' discrete 
quantity.'' 

> The famous Crotoiiiato wrestler. 
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Ey^ry science tlien performs ita fimctiou well, if it 
r^ards the mean and refers the works which it 
produces to the mean. This is the reason why it is 
usually said of successful works that it is impossible 
to take anything from them or to add anytiiing to 
them, which implies that excess or deficiency is fatal 
to excellence but that the mean state ensures it 
Good^ artists too, as we say, have an eye to the mean 
in their works. But virtue, like Nature herself, is 
more accurate and better than any art; virtue there- 
fore will aim at the meam ; — I speak of moral virtue, 
as it is moral virtue wliich is concerned with emotions 
and actions, and it is these which admit of excess and 
deficiency and the mean. Tlius it is possible to go 
too fiir, or not to gu far enough, in respect of fear, 
courage, desire, anger, pity, and pleasure and ima 
generally, and the excess and the deficiency are alike 
wrong; but to experience these emotions at the right 
times and on the right occasions and towards the 
right i^ersons and for tlie right causes and in the 
right manner is the mean or the supreme good, 
which is characteristic of virtue. Similarly there 
may be excess, deficiency, or the mean, in regai*d to 
actions. But virtue is concerned witli emptions and 
actions, and hero excess is an error and deficiency a 
faulty whereas tlie mean is successful and laudable, and 
success and merit are both characteristics of virtue. 

VirtMA It appears then that virtue is a mean state, so fiir 

inter- ^ at Icast as it aims at the mean. 

medkte 

^ In the Greek text the parenthesiB should be contumed to 
the wordii wp6t rovro fiktmm^s tpya[ovrau 
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Again, there are many different ways of going 
wrong; for evil is in its nature infinite^ to use the 
Pythagorean^ figure, but good is finite. But there is 
only one possible way of going right. Accordingly 
the former is easy and the latter difficult ; it is easy 
to miss the mark but difficult to hit it Tliis again is 
a reason why excess and deficiency are characteristics 
of vice and the mean state a characteristic of virtue. 
"For good is Biniple, evil manifold'.'* 

Virtue tlicn is a state of do1i1)eratc moral puqioso Chap.vi. 
oonsisting in a mean tliat is relative to oursolvosi tlio ^^Yi*||iJ^* 
mean being detennincd' by reason, or as a prudent 
man would determine it 

It is a mean state firstly as lying between two 
vices, the vice of excess on the one hand, and 
the vice of deficiency on the other, and secondly 
because, whereas the vices either fall short of or go 
beyond what is proi>cr in the emotions and actions, 
virtue not only discovers but embraces the mean. 

Accordingly, virtue, if regarded in its. essence or viHae 
theoretical conception, is a mean state, but, if regard- moMi*aiid 
ed from the point of view of the highest good, or of JJ^^" 
excellence, it is an extreme. 

But it is not every action or every emotion that 

* Tlio PyUingorcaiiB, Htarting frniii tho myHtictil fiigniAcanoo of 
irimbcr, took tlio oppoBito principles of ''ilio fiiiito" (to nipat or 
TO wtntpaaiiivoy) and ** the infinito " (to l^irtipov) to represent good 
and evil 

' A line^porbaps Pythagorean— pf unknown authorship. 

' Tho superior authority of the MBS. is in favour of t^p%triUvrit 
but topuriiivjit which has tho support of the Old Translation 
and of Aspasius, accords better with the Aristotelian conception 
of Yirtue. Op. p. 29, 11 30— 3i. 
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admits of a lueau state. There are some whose very 
name implies wickedness, as e^;. malice, shameiessuesR, 
and envy, among emoUons, or adultery, theft^ and 
murder, among actions. All these, and others like 
them, are censured as being intrinsically M'icked, not 
mei'ely tlie excesses or deficiencies of tliem. It is 
never ]Kissiblo tlicn to be riglit in iissinxt of them; 
thoy arc always sinful, lliglit or wrong in such 
actions as adultery docs not dei)end on our commit- 
ting tliem mth tlie right i)erson, at the right time or 
in tlie right manner; on the contraiy it is sinful to do 
anything of the kind at alL It would be equally 
wrong then to supjiose that there can be a mean state 
or an excess or deficiency in unjust^ cowardly or licen- 
tious conduct ; for, if it were so, there would be a mean 
state of an excess or of a deficiency, an excess of an 
excess and a deficiency of a deficiency. But as in 
temi>erance and courage there can be no excess or de- 
ficiency because the mean is, in a sense, an extreme, so 
too m these cases there aumot be a mean or an excess 
or deficiency, but, however the acts may be done, they 
I are wrong. For it is a general rule that an excess or 

^ , deficiency docs not admit of a mean state, nor a mean^ 

> state of an excess or deficiency. 

Chap. vu. But it is uot cnougli to lay down this as a general 
i*ule ; it is necessary to apply it to i>articular cases, as 
in reasonings upon actions general statements, al- 
tliough they are broader ', are less exact than particular 
statements. For all action refers to particulars, and 
it is essential that our theories should harmonize with 
tlie iMirticular cases to which they apply. 

^ Reading Kouwrt/Nx, with the miuority of MSS. 
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We must take particular virtues then from theTbedoe- 
catalogue^ of virtues. £?mw 

In regard to feelings of fear and confidence, J}.*^^!^^^ 
courage is a mean state. On the side of excess, he partieiiiar 
whose fearlessness is excessiye has no name, as often q^'^, 
happens, but he whose confidence is excessive is 
foolhardy, while he whose timidity is excessive and 
whose confidence is deficient is a coward. 

In respect of pleasures and pains, although not Temper. 
indeed of all pleasures and pains, and to a less extent ^^^' 
in respect of pains than of pleasures, the mean state 
is temperance', the excess is licentiousness. We 
never find people who are deficient in regard to 
pleasures; accordingly such people again have not 
received a name, but we may call them insensible. 

As regards the giving and taking of money, the Libeniity. 
mean state is liberality, the excess and deficiency are 
prodigality and iUiberality. Here the excess and 
deficiency take opposite forms; for while the prodigal 
man is excessive in spending and deficient in taking, 
the illiberal man is excessive in taking and deficient 
in spending. 

(For the present we are giving only a rough and 
summary account of the virtues, and that is sufiident 
for our purpose; we will hereafter determine their 
character more exactly'.) 

1 It would seem that a catalogue of yirtues (dioy^if or 
vwoypafjiif) must have been recognised in the Aristotelian schooL 
Cp. Eud. Eth, ii. ch. 3. 

' It is well worth while, if it be possible, to restore the word 
^temperance'* to its true meaning, as the English equiyalent 
of m^poavmi. 

* I liaYO plaood this sontonco in a parenthesis, as it interrupts 
tlie argument respecting the right use of money. 

W. N. E. 4 
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Ill respect of money there are otlier dispoBitions 
Mtgnifl. as well There is the mean state which is magnificeuoe; 
for the magnificent man, as having to do with large 
sums of money, differs from the liberal man who has 
to do only with small sums; and the excess eorr^ 
apanding to i^ is bad taste or yulgarity, the deficiency 
is meaimess. These are different from tlie excess 
and deficiency of liberality; what Uie difference is 
p. 107. will be explained hereafter. 

mcimanii. In respect of honour and dishonour the mean 
state is highmindednesSy the excess is what is called 
yanity, the deficiency littlemindedness. Correspond- 
ing to liberality, which, as we said, differs from 
magnificence as having to do not toUJ^ greaJb hut with 
small sums of money, there is a moral state which 
has to do with petty honour and is related to high- 
mindedness which has to do with great honour ; for it 
is possible to aspire to honour in the right way, or in 
a way which is excessive or insufficient^ and if a 
person's aspirations are excessive, he is called am- 
bitious, if they are deficient, he is called unambitious, 
while if they are between tlie two, he has no name. 
Tlie dispositions too are nameless, except that the 
disposition of the ambitious person is calted ambition. 
The consequence is that the extremes lay claim to the 
mean or intermediate place. We ourselves speak of 
one who observes the mean sometimes as ambitious, 
and at other times as unambitious; we sometimes 
praise an ambitious, and at other times an unambitious 
person. The reason for our doing so will be stated in 
due course, but let us now discuss the other virtues 
in accordance witli the method which we have followed 
hitherto. 
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Anger, like other emotions, has its excess, itsAngw. 
deficiency, and its mean state. It may be said that 
they have no names, but as we call one who observes 
the mean gentle, we will call tlie mean state gentle- 
ness. Among the extremes, if a person errs on the 
side of excess, he may be called passionate and his 
yice passionateness, if on that of deficiency, he may be 
called impassive and his deficiency impassivity. 

There are also three other mean states with a 
certain resemblance to each other, and yet with a 
difference. For while they are all concerned with 
intercourse in speech and action, they are different in 
that one of them is concerned with truth in such 
hitercourse, and the others with pleasantness, one 
with pleasantness in amusement and the other with 
pleasantness in the various circumstances of life. We 
must therefore discuss these states in order to make 
it clear that in all cases it is the mean state which is 
an object of praise, and the extremes are neither right 
nor laudable but censurable. It is true that these mean 
and extreme states are generally nameless, but we 
must do our best here as elsewhere to give them a 
name, so that our argument may be clear and easy to 
follow. 

In the matter of truth then, he who observes the Truth, 
mean may be called truthful, and the mean state " '^^ 
truthfulness. Pretence, if it takes the form of exag- 
geration, is boastfulness, and one who is guilty of 
pretence is a boaster; but if it takes the form of 
depreciation it is irony, and he who is guilty of it 
is ironical. 

As regards pleasantness in amusement^ he whowitUiMM. 

4-2 
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obseryes the mean is witty, and his diBposition witti- 

ness ; the excess is buffoonery, and he who is guilty 

of it a buffoon, whereas he who is deficient in wit may 

be called a boor and his moral state boorishness. 

iviendu. As to tlie otiier kind of pleasantness, yisL pleasant- 

'^^^ ness m life, he who is pleasant in a proper way is 

friendly, and his mean state friendliness ; but he who 

goes too fiir, if he has no ulterior object in view, is 

obsequious, while if his object is self interest, he is 

a flatterer, and he who does not go fietr enough and 

always makes himself unpleasant is a quarrelsome 

and morose sort of person. 

Umntuim Tliero are also mean states in the emotions^ and 

.. nM V^'g iu tlio ex]>rossion of the onioUoim. For altliough 

Mod«43r. modesty is not a virtue, yet a modest i)orson is 

praised as if he were yirtuous; for here too one 

person is said to observe the mean and another to 

exceed it, as e.g. the bashful man who is never 

anything but modest, whereas a person who has 

insufficient modesty or no modesty at all is called 

shameless, and one who observes the mean modest 

BiflhtaoQi Righteous indignation, again, is a mean state 

ttlSf"*" between envy and malice*. They are all concerned 

with the jMiin and pleasure which we feel at the 

fortunes of our neighbours. A person who is right- 

^ The distinction, it Beems, is between those mean or inter- 
mediate states (/MiTon/rrr) which take the form of action and 
those which are simply emotional 

* Sir Alexander Grant points ont that in the Rhetoric il ch. 
9 the two yioes between which righteous indignation (W/ico-iO is 
here said to lie are recognised as identical or as co-existing hi 
the same person 6 y^ mViSr itrriM hnxtupittutot mai ^tforfpoc . 
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eously indignant is pained at the prosperity of the 
undeserving ; but the envious person goes ftirther 
and is pained at anybody's prosperity, and the 
malicious person is so &r from being pained that he 
actually rejoices at m^fartiimes. 

We shall have another opportunity^ however of 
discussing these matters. But in regard to justice, as 
the word is used in various senses, we will afterwards' 
define those senses and explain how each of them is 
a mean state. And wo will follow the same course 
with the hitellectual virtues*. 

There are then three dispositions, two being vices, CHAP.vm. 
viz. one the vice of excess and the other that of 
deficiency, and one virtue, which is the mean state 
between them ; and they are all in a sense mutually 
opposed. For the extremes are opposed both to the The ex- 
mean and to each other, and the mean is opposed to tj^JTboS^ 
the extremes. For as the equal if compared with the j^^' 
less is greater but if compared with the greater is •*>»«'• 
less, BO the mean states, whether in the emotions or 
in actions, if compared with the deficiencies, are 
excessive, but if compared with the excesses are 
deficient Thus the courageous man appears fool- 
hardy as compared with the coward, but cowardly 
as compared with the foolhardy. Similarly, the 
temperate man appears licentious as compannl with 
tiie insensible but insensible as compared with the 
licentious, and the liberal man appears prodigal as 
compared with the illiberal, but illiberal as compared 

1 In Book Hi. ch. 9— end of Book iv. 
' In Book v. 
' In Book vi. 
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ynth the prodigal. The result is that the extremes 
mutoally repel and reject the mean ; the coward 
calls the courageous man foolhardy, but flie foolhardy 
man calls him cowardly, and so on in flie other cases. 

But while there is this mutual opposition between 
flie extremes and the mean, fliere is greater oppo- 
sition between the two extremes tliaii between eitlicr 
extreme and the mean ; for they arc furtlicr removed 
from each other than from the mean, as the great 
from the small and the small from the great than 
bofli from the equal. Again, while some extremes 
exhibit more or less similarity to the mean, as 
foolhanliness to courage and prodigality to liberality, 
tiicro is the greatest iMissible dissimilarity l)otween 
the extremes. But things which are furthest removed 
from each other are defined to be opposites ; hence 
the furflier things are removed, the greater is the 
opposition between them. 

It is in some cases the deficiency and in others 
the excess which is the more opposed to the mean. 
Thus it is not foolhardiness the excess, but cowardice 
the deficiency which is the more opposed to courage, 
nor is it insensibility the deficiency, but licentiousness 
flie excess which is the more opiiosed to temi)erance. 
There are two reasons why this should be so. One 
lies in the nature of the thing itself; for as one of 
the two extremes is the nearer and more similar to 
the mean, it is not this extreme, but its opiX)site, 
tliat we chiefly set iigainst the mean. For instance, 
as it appears that foolhardiness is more similar and 
nearer to courage than cowardice, it is cowardice that 
we chiefly set against counige ; for things whicli arc 
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further removed from the mean seem to be more 
opposite to it This being one reason which lies in 
the nature of the thing itself, there is a second which 
lies in our own nature. It is the things to which we 
ourselves are naturally more inclined that appear 
more opi>osed to the mean. Thus we are ourselves 
naturally more inclined to pleasures tlian to their oppo- 
sites, and are more prone therefore to licentiousness 
than to decorum. Accordingly we speak of those 
things, in which we are more likely to run to great 
lengths, as being more opposed to the mean. Hence 
it follows that licentiousness which is an excess is 
more opposed to temperance than insensibility. 

It has now been sufficiently shown that moral Obap. nc. 
virtue is a mean state, and in what sense it is a mean ^^„^ 
state ; it is a mean state as lying between two vices, •jj^j 
a vice of excess on the one side and a vice of deficiency 
on the other, and as aiming at the mean in the 
emotions and actions. 

That is the reason why it is so hard to be virtuous ; Diffleoi^ 
for it is always hard work to find the mean in ^aom 
anything, e.g. it is not everybody, but only a man "*•• 
of science, who can find the mean or centre' of a 
circle. So too anybody can get angry — that is an 
easy matter— and anybody can give or sjicnd money, 
but to give it to the right i>orsons, to give the right 
amount of it and to give it at the right time and for 
the right cause and in the right way, this is not what 
anybody can do, nor is it easy. That is the reason 

^ Aristoile does not seoni to be aware that the centre (to 
lUfro¥) of a circle is not really comparable to the mean (ro futrop) 
between the yices. 
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why it is rare aiid laudable and noble to do well. 
Accordingly one who aims at the mean must b^in 
by departing from that extreme whidi is the more 
contrary to the mean; he must act in the spirit of 
Calypso's^ advice, 

''Far from this smoke oud bWqW keep Uiou thy bark," 
for of tlio two cxtronics one is more sinful than 
tlie other. As it is difficult then to hit the mean 
exactly, we must take the second best course', as the 
saying is, and choose the lesser of two evils, and tliis 
we shall best do in the way that we have described, 
ie. by steering clear of the eml which is further from 
tJie mean. We must also observe the things to which 
we are ourselves imrticularly prone, as diflcrcnt 
natures have diilbrent inclinations^ and we may ascer- 
tain what these are by a consideration of our feelings 
of pleasure and pain. And then we must drag 
ourselves in the direction opposite to them ; for it is 
by i*emoviug ourselves as fur as iH)ssible from what is 
wrong that we shall arrive, at the meiui, as we do 
when we pull a crooked stick straight 

But in all cases we must csi)ecially be on our 
guard against what is pleasant and against pleasure, 
as we are not impartial judges of pleasure. Hence 
our attitude towards pleasure must be like that of 
the elders of the people in the Iliad towards Helen, 
and we must never be afraid of applying the words 

* Odyuty xii. 219, 220 ; but it is Odysseus who speaks there, 
and the advice has been given him not by Calypso but by Circe 
{{bid, 101—110). 

' The Greek proverb means properly ''we must take to the 
oars, if sailing is impossible.'* 
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they use^ ; for if we dismiss pleasure as they dismissed 
Helen, we shall be less likely to go wrong. It is by 
action of this kind, to put it summarily, that we shall 
best succeed in hitting the mean. 

It may be admitted that this is a difficult task, 
especially in particular cases. It is not easy to 
detennine e.g. the right manner, objects, occasions, 
and duration of anger. Tliere are times when we 
ourselves praise people who are deficient in anger, 
and call them gentle, and there are other times 
when we speak of people who exhibit a savage temper 
as spirited. It is not however one who deviates a 
little from what is right, but one who deviates a great 
deal, whether on the side of excess or of deficiency, 
that is censured ; for he is sure to be found out 
Again, it is not easy to decide theoretically how far 
and to what extent a man may go before he becomes 
censurable, but neither is it easy to define theoreti- 
cally miything else within the region of perception ; 
such tilings fall under the head of particulars, and 
our judgment of them depends upon our perception. 

So much then is plain, that the mean state is 
everywhere laudable, but that we ought to incline at 
one time towards the excess and at another towards 
the deficiency ; for this will 1h3 our caRiost manner of 
hitting the mean, or in other words of attaining 
excellence. 

> The lines are worth quoting : 

ov VMfuaif Tp<5ar Ka\ ivKmniihai *A;^aiovff 

Toijy afi01 yuvaiael irtikvv XP^^^* Skyta fril(r;^ffr. 

aKkh Koi «r Tolff ntp iovir tP vrjvtrl vtitrB^ 

luifi 7fify TtKhtro'l r oniaaw nrj/ia Xlnotro, TLul. 156 — 160. 
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Ghap.l As Tirtue is ooncemed ^vith eiuotions and actions, 
J^a!^^ and such emotions and actions as are voluntary are 
votouij iiio subjects of praise and blame, vliile such as are 
involuntary are the subjects of iianhm and sometimes 
even of pity, it is necessary, I tliink, in an investiga- 
tion of virtue to distinguish vhat is voluntary from 
what is involuntary. It will also be useful in legisla- 
tion as bearing upon the honours and punishments 
which the legislator assigns. 

It is generally admitted' that acts done under 
compulsion, or from ignorance, are involuntary. But 
an act is compulsory, if its origin is external to tlie 
agciU or patieiUj i.e. if it is one in wliich the agent or 
the i)atient contributes nothing, as e.g. if tlie wind, or 
people who have us in their power, were to carry us 
in a certain direction. But if an action is done from 
fear of greater evils or for some noble end, e.g. if a 
tyrant^ who had our parents and children in his 
I)Ower, were to order us to do some shameful act, on 
condition that, if we did it, their lives should be 

* Sack 18 tlie force of doxf i in many paasages of Ariitotle. 
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spared, and, if not, they should be put to death, it is 
a question whether such action is voluntary or in- 
voluntary. The case of throwing goods overboard 
during a storm at sea is similar ; for although nobody 
would voluntarily make such a sacrifice in the abstract, 
yet every sensible person will make it for his own 
safety and the safety of his fellow passengers. Actions 
like this, although they are of a mixed character, are 
more like voluntary than involuntary actions, as they 
are chosen at the time of performing ff^em, and the 
end or character of an action depends u]^n the choice 
made at the moment of performing it When we 
speak then of an action as voluntary or involuntary, 
we must have regard to the time at which a person 
performs it The person* wliose actions we are con- 
sidering acts voluntarily ; for in actions like his the 
original power which sets the instrumentality of his 
limbs in motion lies in himself, and when the origin 
of a thing lies in a person himself, it is in his power 
either to do it or not to do it Such actions then are 
pra4Aicdlly voluntary, although in the abstract they 
may be said perhaps to be involuntary, as nobody 
would choose any such action in itself. 

Such actions are at times subjects of praise, when 
|)cop]e submit to somctiiing that is shameful or pain- 
ful for tiio sake of gaiiung wiiat is gi*oat and noble ; 
or in the contrary case tliey are the subjects of 
censure, as it is only a bad man who would submit to 
what is utterly shameful, if his object were not noble 
at all, or were indifferent There are also some 

^ i.e. the person who acts at the command of a tyrant or, when 
he is at sea, under stress of stormy weather. 
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actions which are pardonable^ although not laudable, 
as when a person is induced to do what is wrong by 
such causes as are too strong for human nature and 
do not admit of resistance. Yet it is probable that 
there are some actions where compulsion is an im- 
possibility; a person would rather suffer the most 
dreadful form of death than do them. Tlius the 
reasons which constrained Alcmax>n' in Euripides to 
murder his mother are clearly ridiculous. 

It is sometimes diflScult to determine what ought 
to be chosen or endured for the sake of obtaining or 
avoiding a certain result But it is still more difficult 
to abide by our decisions ; for it generally happens 
that) while the consequence which wo oxiicct is 
.painful, the act which we are constrained to do ]^ 
shameftd, and therefore we receive censure or praise 
acconling as we yield or do not yield to the con- 
straint 
Ccnapiii- What class of actions then is it that may be 

rightly called compulsory? Actions it may be said 
are compulsory m the abstract^ whenever the cause is 
external to tlio agent and he contributes nothing to 
it But if an action, alUiough involuntary in itself, is 
chosen at a particular time and for a particular end, 
and if its original cause lies in the agent himself, 
then, although such an action is involuntary hi itself, 
it is voluntary at that time and for that end. Such 
an action however is more like a voluntary than an 



' Alcmseon murdered hU motlier Eriphyle in revenge for tlio 
murder of hU father ; but as Uie play of Euripides is lost, it is 
impossible to say what "the reasons" alleged in it were. 
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involuntary action ; for actions fall under tiie category 
of particuIarB, and in tlie supposed case the particular 
action is voluntary. 

It is not easy to state what kind of actions are to 
be chosen for certain ends, as particular cases admit 
of many differences. It might be argued that what- 
ever is pleasant or noble is compulBory, as pleasure 
and nobleness are external to ourselves and exercise 
a constraint upon us; but if that were so, every 
action would be compulsory, as these are the motives 
of all actions in us all. Agahi, if a person acts under 
compulsion and involuntarily, his action is painful to 
him ; but if the motives of his action are pleasure 
and nobleness, it is pleasant It is ridiculous to 
lay the blame of our wrong actions upon external 
causes, rather than upon the facility with which we 
ourselves are caught by such causes, and, while we 
take the credit of our noble actions to ourselves, to 
lay tlie blame of our shameful actions upon pleasure. 
It seems then that an action is compulsory if its 
origin is external to the agent^ i.e. if the person who 
is the subject of compulsion is in no sense contribu- 
tory to the action. 

An action which is due to ignorance is always Chap. n. 
non-voluntary ; but it is not involuntary, unless it is ^X,Ury 
followed by pain and excites a feeluig of regret For ^^^^^ 
if a person has performed an action, whatever it may S^in- 
be, from ignorance, and yet feels no distress at his I^^^ 
action, it is true that he has not acted voluntarily, as 
he was not aware of what he was doing, but on the 
other hand, he has not acted involuntarily, so long as 
he feels no pain. 
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If a person who has acted from ignorance regrets 
what he has done, it may bo said tliat ho is an in- 
voluntary agent; but, if he does not regret it^ his 
case is different^ and he may be called a non- 
voluntary agent) for, as there is this difference, it is 
better tliat he should have a special name. 

It would Bocni, too, that there is u diircrenoe 
nnc* aua botwoou acting from ignorance and doing a tiling in 
J^^JJ^ ignorance. Thus, if a person is intoxicated or infuri- 
ated, he is not regarded as acting from ignorance, but 
as acting from intoxication or fury; yet he does not 
act consciously but in ignorance. 

It* must be admitted then that every vicious person 
is ignorant of wliat he ought to do, and what he ought 
to abstain horn doing, and that ignorance is the error 
which makes people unjust and generally wicked. 
But when we speak of an action as involuntary, we 
do not mean merely that a person is ignorant of his 
true interest Tlie ignorance which is the cause of 
involuntary action, as distinguislied from tliat which 
is the cause of vice, is not such ignorance as affects 
tlie moral purpose, nor again is it ignorance of the 
universal ; for tliis is censurable. It is rather igno- 
rance of particulars, i.e. ignorance of tlie particular 
circumstances and occasion of the action. Where tliis 
ignorance exists, there is room for pity and forgive- 
ness, as one who is ignorant of any such particular is 
an involuntary agent 

^ The comma sliould be placed after rrc/M^, not after iar^, 
* The Socratic identification of yirtue with knowledge lies at 
the root of this statement 
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It will perhaps be as well then to define the nature Pariieaiani 
and number of these particulars. Tliey are 

1. the agent, 

2. the act, 

3. the occasion or circumstances of the act 
Sometimes sdso 

4. the instrument, e.g. a tool, 

5. the object^ e.g. safety, 

and G. the manner of doing an act, e.g. gently 

or violently. 
Nobody but a madman can be ignorant of all these 
particulars. It is clear that nobody can be ignorant 
of the agent; for how can a person be ignorant of 
himself? But a person may be ignorant of what he 
is doing, as when people say that a werd escaped 
them unawares or that they did not know a subject 
was forbidden, like ililschylus^ when lie revealed the 
mysteries, or that ho only meant to show the working 
of a weai>on when ho discharged it, like the man who 
discharged tlie catapult Again, a person may take 
his son for an enemy like Merope*, or a pointed foil 
for a foil that has its button on, or a solid stone for a 
pumice stone, or he may kill somebody by a blow' 

^ The usual story, although it hardly suits the present passage, 
is that .Aschylus was accused before the Areopagus of haying 
rerealed tlie Eleusinian mysteries and defended himself by alleging 
that he had nerer been initiated in them. 

* Merope, wife of Cresphontes, was on the point of murdering 
her son iSpytus by mistidce, as Aristotle himself relates Poetic 
ch. 14, p. 1464A0-y. There was a play of Euripides called 
Cretphontet* '•.'*. 

* I have kept, with some hesitation, tlie reading naiaaf ; but 
wUrat (from irtfr/(ric«>) improTOS the sense and is adopted by 
Bemays and Bywater. 
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that was meant to save liim, or he may deal a fiital 
blow while only intending, as in a sparring match, to 
give a lesson in the art of dealing a blow. As there 
may be ignorance in regard to all tliese particular 
drcmnstances of an action, it may be said tliat a 
person has acted involuntarily, if he was ignorant of 
any one of them, and especially of sucli ])articnhuv us 
seem to be most important, Le. of the circumstances 
of the action, and of its natural result But^ if an 
action is to be called involuntary in respect of such 
ignorance, it is necessary that it should be painful 
to the agent and should excite in him a feeling of 
regret 
Cbap. m. As an action is involuntary if done under compul- 
^^Butvy gion or from ignorance, it would seem to follow that 
it is voluntary if the agent originates it with a 
knowledge of the particular circumstances of the 
Aistionidue action. For it is perhaps wrong to say that actions 
orSaSre" whicli are due to passion or desire are involuntary. 
agr^Toiim. YoT iu the first placc upon that hypothesis none of 
the lower animals can any more be said to act 
voluntarily, nor can children ; and secondly is it to be 
argued that nothing which we do from desire or 
passion is voluntary? or are our noble actions done 
voluntarily, and our shameful actions involuntarily? 
Surely the latter view is ridiculous, if one and tlie 
same person is the author of botli kinds of action. 
But it would seem irrational to assert tliat such 
things as ought to be the objects of desire are desired 
involuntarily ; and there are certain things which 
ought to be the occasions of anger, and certain things 

^ The dfi iliould probably be dc. 
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such as health and learning, which ought to be the 
objects of desire. Again, it seems that what is in- 
voluntary is painful, but what is done from desire is 
pleasant Again, what difference is there, in respect of 
involuntariness, between errors of reason and errors 
of passion? It is our duty to avoid both ; but the 
irrational emotions seem to be as truly human m the 
reason ifseHf ^^ tlurr/ore we axe as truly responsible 
for our emotions as for our reasoning. Such actions 
then as proceed from passion and desire^ arc not less 
the actions of the man than rational actions; it is 
absurd therefore to regard these as involuntary. 

Having thus distinguished voluntary from involun- c«ap. iv. 
tary action, we naturally proceed to discuss moral pur- ^JJ* ^"' 
pose. For it would seem that the moral purpose is 
most closely related to virtue, and is a better criterion 
of diameter than actions themselves are. 

It is clear that monil puri)oso is sometiiing volun- Koni imr. 
tary. Still moral purpose and volition are not^^ra. 
identical; volition is a term of wider range. For 
while children and the lower animals participate in 
volition, they do not participate in moral purpose. 
Also we speak of actions done on the spur of the 
moment as being voluntary, but not as being done 
with moral purpose. 

It would appear tiicn tliat tlio definition of moral 
purpose as desire, or passion, or wish, or opinion of 
some sort is a mistake. For moral purpose is not 
like desire and passion common to irrational creatures Nor Awtn, 
as well as to Man. Again, an incontinent person acts 

1 I rood witli Mr Bywntor titm Ka\ nl irpa(rir, find insert al 
boforo awh OvfMov, 

W, N. E. 5 
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from desire bat not from moral purpoeei On the 
other hand a continent person acts from moral pur- 
pose but not from desire. Again, desire is contrary 
to moral purpose, but one desire is not contrary to 
another. Desire, too, is, but moral purpose is not^ 

Nor^_ durected to pleasures and pains. Still less can moral 
purpose be the same thing as passion; for there are 
no actions which seem to bo so little directed by 
moral purpose as those which are due to angry passion. 

Norwiab. Nor again is moral purpose the same thing as wish, 
although it is clear that it is nearly allied to it For 
moral purpose does not apply to impossibilities, and 
anybody who should say that he had a purpose of 
achieving what is impossible would be thought a fooL 
But tlioro is such a thing as wisliiiig for tlie impossible, 
as e.g. for immortality. Again, while we may wish 
for things which could not possibly be affected by our 
o¥m action, as e.g. for the victory of a certain actor or 
athlete, it can never be said that we purpose such 
things; we only purpose what may, as we think, be 
possibly effected by our own action. Again, the wish 
is directed ratlier to the end, but the moral purpose 
to the means. Thus we wish to be in good health, 
but we purpose or choose the means of being in good 
health. Or again we wish to be happy and admit the 
wish ; but we cannot appropriately say that we pur- 
pose or choose to bo happy. For it seems to be a 
general law that our moral purpose is confined to 

Nor such things as lie within our own power. Nor again 

^"^^^^ can moral purpose be opinion, for it seems that the 
sphere of opinion is universal; it embraces things 
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which are etenial or impoesible as much as things 
which lie within our own power. Opinion too, unlike 
moral purpose, is distinguished by being true or fidse, 
not by being good or evU. Perhaps there is nobody 
who maintains that moral purpose is identical with 
opinion generally; but neither is it identical with 
opinion of a particular kind. For it is according as 
we purpose or choose what is good or evil, and not 
according as we hold particular opinions, that we 
possess a certain character. Again, we choose to 
accept or avoid a thing and so on, but we opine what 
a thing is, or for whom or in what way it is beneficial. 
We do not opine at all to accept or avoid a thing. 
Again, whereas moral purpose is praised rather as 
being directed to a proper end than as being correct^ 
opinion is praised as being true. Again, we purpose 
or choose such things as we best know to be good ; 
but wo form an opinion of things of which wo have 
no knowledge Again, it is apparently not the same 
people who make the best choice and who form the 
best opinions. There are some people who form a 
better opinion than others, but are prevented by vice 
from making the right choice. It is possible that 
opinion may precede moral purpose or follow it, but 
that is not the point ; for the question which we are 
considering is simply this, whether moral purpose is 
identical with opinion of a particular kind. 

What then is the nature and character of moral 
purpose, since it is none of the things which have 
been mentioned? It is clearly voluntary, but there 
are things which are voluntary and yet are not chosen 
or purposed. It may be saic^ I think, that a thing is 

6—2 
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voluntary, if it is the result of previous deliberation, 
for mond purpose implies reason and thought Tlie 
very name {vpoaipeaisiy seems to indicate previous 
deliberation, as it denotes something chosen in prefer- 
ence to other things. 
Cbaf. v. The question is. Do we deliberate \ipon everything? 
^lll^.^ Is everything a matter for deliberation, or are tlicre 
^^* some tilings which are not subjects of deliberation ? 

We must presumably understand by ** a matter of 
deliberation " not tliat about whicli a fool or a mad- 
man, but iliat about which a sensible i)erson, woukl 
deliberate. 

Nobody deliberates about tilings which are eternal, 
i.e. immiUablef as e.g. the universe or Uie incommensu- 
rability of the diagonal and the side of a square; 
or about things which are in motion but always 
follow the same course, whether of necessity or by 
nature or for some other cause, as e.g. the solstices 
and sunrisings; or about tilings which are wholly 
irregular like droughts and showers ; or about mere 
matters of chance such as the finding of a treasure. 
Nor again are all human affairs matters of delibera- 
tion ; thus no Lacedaemonian will deliberate upon the 
best constitution for the Scythians. The reason why 
we do not deliberate about these things is tliat none 
of them can be effected by our action. Tlie niattet*8 
about which we deliberate are practical matters lying 
within our power. Tliere is in fact no other class of 
matters left; for it would seem that the causes of 
things are nature, necessity, chance, and besides these 

^ The Boglish inuislation will not represent tlie derivation of 
trpoo/fM^iff (moral purpoae) from wp6, alfHia&ai (to choose before). 
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only intelligence, ami Iiiunan agency in its Tarious 
forni& But different classes of people deliberate 
about such practical matters as depend upon their 
seyeral actions. Further, those sciences, which are 
exact and complete in themselves, do not admit of 
deliberation, as ag. wtithig; for wo are in no doubt as 
to the proper way of writing. But if a thing depends 
upon our own action and is not invariable, it is a 
matter of deliberation, as e.g. questions of medicine, 
of finance, or of navigation rather than of gymnastic, 
as being less exactly systematized, and similarly all 
other arts, and again, the arts more than the sciences, 
as we are more in doubt about them. 

Deliberation occurs in cases which fall under a 
general rule, if it is uncertain what the issue will be, 
and in cases which do not admit of an absolute 
decision. We invite the help of other people in our 
dolilK3nitionH uiK)n mattera of iniiM>rbuico, when wo 
distrust our own ability to decide them. 

Again, we deliberate not about ends but about the 
means to ends. Tlius a doctor does not deliberate 
whether he shall cure his patients, nor an orator 
whether he shall persuade his audience, nor a states- 
man whether he shall produce law and order, nor 
does any one clso deliberate about his end. Tlioy all 
propose to themselves a cerbiin end and then consider 
how and by what means it can be attained, and if it 
api)ear8 capable of attainment by several means, they 
consider what will be the easiest and best means of 
attaining it, and if there is only one means of attain- 
ing it, how it may be attained by this means, and by 
what means tliis means itself can be attained, until 
they come to the first cause, which in the order of 
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difloovery is last For it seems that deliberation is a 
process of investigation and analysis such as tiiis: it 
is like the analysis of a geometrical figure^ It 
appears' however that, wliile investigation is not 
always deliberation, mathematical investigations, e.g. 
not being so, deliberation is always hivostigation, 
and that tiiat which is last in the onlor of analysis is 
first hi the order of productioit 

If in a ddtbercUion we come upon an impossibility, 
we abandon bur task, as e.g. if money is required and 
it is impossible to provide the money; but if it 
appears to be possible, we set about doing it By 
possibilities I mean such things as may be effected 
by our own actions ; for what is done by our friends 
may be said to be done by ourselves, as the origin of 
it lies in ourselves'. Tlie question is sometimes what 
instruments are necessary, and at other times how 
they are to be used. Similarly in all other cases it 
is sometimes the means of dohig a certain thing and 
at other times the manner or tlie agency that is in 
question, 
p. 6tf. It seems, as has been Siiid, that a man originates 

his own actions. Delilicration touches such things as 
may be done by a man himself, and actions are done 

1 Tho point of tlio ooinporUon is Uuit, if it in dosiroil to ascer- 
tain the oonstniction of a geometrical figure, tlie best way is 
often to assume tho figure as already constructed and tlien to 
work backwards to the conditions necessary for constructing it 

' Mr Bywater's plan of treating the words ^ipmu d* 1} flip 
{ii'njcnf,.,waaa {^trist^ parenthetical is an improToment in point 
of sense but grammatically so harsh that I haye not felt justified 
in adopting it. 

' The conception of a friend as '^ a second self (mpor aMs) 
is thoroughly AristoteUao. 
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for the sake of something which lies beyond them- 
selves. Accordingly it is not the end, but the means 
to the end, that will be matter of deliberation. Nor 
again will particular questions be matters of delibera- 
tion, as e.g. the question whether a particular thing is 
a loaf or has been properly baked ; that is rather a 
matter of perception, and, if we go on deliberating 
for ever, we shall never come to an end. 

The objects of deliberation and of moral purpose 
are the same, except that the object of moral purpose 
is already determined ; for it is that which is preferred 
after deliberation. For everybody gives up inquiring 
how he shall act when he has traced back the origin 
of his action to himself and to the dominant part of 
himself, i.e. to the part which exercises moral choice 
or purpose. There is an illustration of this principle 
in the ancient polities wliich Homer' represented, for 
in them the kings promulgated their purpose, what- 
ever it might be, to the people. 

But if the object of our moral purpose is that 
which, being in our power, is after deliberation the 
object of our desire, it follows that the moral purpose 
is a deliberative desire of something which is in our 
power ; for we first deliberate upon a thing and, after 
passing judgment ui)on it» wo desire it in accordance 
with our deliberation. 

Let us now leave this rough sketch of the moral 
purpose. We have shown what are the matters with 
which it deals, and that it is directed to the means 
raJther than to the ends. 

^ As the Homeric king issaed his decree to the people withont 
consulting them, to the moral purpose determines and declares 
what a man shall do. 
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Chap, vl We have said that the wish is directed to the end; 

^*^ but there are some people who hold that the eud is 
the good, and others that it is what appears to be 

ofajMtoi good. If it is said that the object of wish is the 
good, it follows tliat where a person's moral purpose 
or choice is wrong that which he wishes is not in Uie 
proper sense an object of wish ; for if it is an object of 
wish it will also bo a good, but it was perhaps an cviL 
If on the other hand, it is said that it is what appears 
to be good which is the object of wish, it follows that 
there is no such thing as a natural object of wish, but 
that it is in every man's case that which seems good 
to him. But different, and it may be even opposite 
things, seem good to different people. 

If these conclusions are not satisfactory, it will 
perhaps be best to say that in an absolute or true 
sense it is the good which is the object of wish, but 
that in reference to the individual it is that which 
appears to be good. Ilence it is the true good which 
is good relatively to the virtuous man, and something 
that need not be defined which is good relatively to 
the vicious man. The case is much the same as in 
the body ; when people are in a good state of health 
it is things which are truly wholesome that are whole- 
some to them, but when they are in a bad state of 
healUi it is other things, and so with things that arc 
bitter, sweet, hot, heavy, and the rest For the 
virtuous man forms a right judgment of particular 
cases, and in every case tliat which is true appears 
! true to him. For eveiy moral state has its own 
' honours and pleasures, nor is there any point perhai)s 
so distinctive of the virtuous man as his i)ower of 
seeing the truth in all cases, because he is, as it were, 
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the Btandai-(l and measure of things. It seems to be 
pleasure which most frequently deceives i)eopIey for 
pleasure appears to be good, although it is not, and 
the result is that they choose what is pleasant as if it 
were good, and avoid pain as if it were evil. 

As it is the end which is the object of wish, and Chap. vn. 
the means to the end which are the objects of de-1 
liberation an<l moral purpose, it follows that suchj 
actions as are concerned with the means will bej 
determined by moral purpose and will be voluntary. 
But it is with the means that the activities of the 
virtues are concerned. 

Virtue and vice are both alike in our own power ; ViHva 
for where it is in our power to act, it is also in our T^nUry. 
power to refrain from acting, and where it is in our 
power to refrain from acting, it is also in our power 
to act Hence if it is in our power to act when action 
is noble, it will also bo in our power to refrain from 
acting when inaction is shamefiil, and if it is in our 
power to refrain from acting when inaction is noble, 
it will also be in our power to act when action is 
shameful. But if it is in our power to do, and likewise 
not to do, what is noble and shameful, and if so to 
act or not to act is as we have seen to be good or bad, 
it follows that it is in our power to bo virtuous or 
vicious. The saying 

"None would be wicked, none would not be blessed','' 

seems to be partly false and partly true ; for while 
nobody is blessed against his will, vice is voluntary. 
If this is not tlie case, it is necessary to dispute 

' The line is of unknown authorship. 
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the statements which have just been made and to say 
that a man is not the author or fitther of his actions 
in the same sense as he is of his fiunily. But if 
these statements appear to be true and we cannot 
refer our actions to any other original sources than 
such as lie in our own power, then whatever it is 
that has its sources in us must itself be in our own 
power and must be voluntary. This view seems to be 
supported by the testimony both of private individuals 
and of legislators themselves ; for legislators punish 
and chastise evil-doers, unless the evil be done under 
compulsion or from ignorance for which its authors 
are not responsible ; but they pay honour to people 
who iierfonn noble actions, tlieir object being to 
discourage Uio one class of actioqs and to stimulate 
the others. Yet nobody stimulates us to do such 
things as are not in our own power or voluntary. It 
would be useless, e.g., to persuade us not to get hot, 
or to feel pain or hunger, or anything of the kind, as 
we should experience these sensations all the same. / 
say ^ignorance far which aperson is not respanaible" 
as we punish a person for mere ignorance, if it seems 
tliat he is responsible for it TIius the punishments 
inflicted on drunken people who commit a crime are 
double*, as the origin of the crime lies in the person 
himself, for it was in his power not to get drunk, and 
the drunkenness was the cause of his ignomncc 

Again, we punish people who are ignorant of any 
legal point, if they ought to know it, and could easily 

^ Such waa tho effect of a law of Pittacus to which Ariatotle 
rofon in tlie Poliiia, n, ch. 12, p. 1274Btt^ 
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know it Similarly in other cases we punish people, 
whenever it seems that their ignorance was due to 
carelessness; for they had it in their power not to be 
ignorant, as they might have taken the trouble to 
inform themselves. It will perhaps be argued that a 
person is of such a character that he cannot take the 
trouble ; but the answer is that people are themselves 
responsible for having acquired such a character by 
their dissolute life, and for being ui\just or licentious, 
as their ii\justice is the consequence of doing wrong, 
and their licentiousness of spending their time in 
drinking and other such things. For a person's 
character depends upon the way in which he exer- 
cises his powers. The case of people who practise 
with a view to any competition or action is a proof of 
this law ; for they are never weary of exercising. 

Now a person must be utterly senseless, if he does 
not know that moral states are formed by the exercise 
of the powers in one way or another. Again, it is 
irrational to assert that one who acts unjustly does 
not wish to be ui\]ust, or that one who acts licentiously 
does not wish to be licentious. If a person, not acting 
in ignorance, commits such actions as will make him 
UT\just, he will be voluntarily ui\just But it does not 
follow that, if ho wishes, ho will cease to be ut\]ust 
and will he just, any more than it follows that a sick 
man, if he wisheSj will be well. It may happen that 
he is voluntarily ill through living an incontinent life, 
and disobeying his doctors. If so, it was once in his 
power not to be ill; but, as he has thrown the 
opportunity away, it is no longer in his power. 
Similarly, when a man has thrown a stone, it is no 
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longer possible for him to recall it; still for all that 
it was in his power to throw or fling it» as the 
original act was in his i)Ower. So too the nnjust or 
licentious jierson had it in his power in the first 
instance not to become such^ and therefore he is 
voluntarily unjust or licentious; but when he has 
become such, it is no longer in his iK)wer not to bu 
unjust or licentious. 

But not only are the vices of the soul voluntary, 
the vices of the body are also voluntary in some cases, 
and in tliese cases are censured. For while nobody 
censures people who are bom ugly, we censure people 
whose ugliness arises from negligence and want of 
oxercisa It is the same with bodily infinnities and 
defects ; nobody would find fault with a person who 
is bom blind or whose blindness is the result of 
illness or of a blow; he would rather be an object 
of pity; but if his blindness were the result of intem- 
perance or licentiousness of any kind, he would be 
universally censured. 

Such bodily vices then as depend on ourselves are 
subjects of censure, and such as do not dei)end on 
ourselves are not But if so, it follows that other than 
bodily vices, if they are objects of censure, must 
depend on ourselves. 

It may be said however that we all aspire after 
what api)ears to bo good, only we arc not iiuistcrs of 
the appearance. But the appearance which tlie end 
takes in the eyes of each of us depends upon his 
character. If each of us then is in a certain sense 
responsible for his moral state, he will be himself in a 
certain sense responsible for the appearance ; but, if 
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not, nobody will be responsible for his own evil doing, 
everybody will act as he does from ignorance of the 
end and under the impression that this wUl be the 
means of gaining the supreme good\ the aspiration 
after the true end will not be a matter of our own 
choice, and it will be necessary for a man to be bom 
with a sort of moral vision, enabling him to form a 
noble judgment and to choose that which is truly 
good. He who naturally possesses this noble judg- 
ment will be Natiu^'s noble ; for he will possess the 
greatest and noblest of all gifts, the gift which can 
never be received or learnt from anybody else, but 
must always be kept as Nature herself gave it^ and to 
possess this natural gift in virtue and honour is to 
have a i)erfect and sincere nobility of nature. 

If these considerations are true, why should virtue 
be voluntary rather than vice? For both alike, for 
the good and for the evil, the end is apparent and 
ordained by Nature, or in whatever way it may be, 
and it is to the end that men refer all their actions, 
however they may act Whether the end then, what- 
ever it be which any individual regards as the end, 
does not so appear to him by nature but depends in 
part on himself, or whether the end is natiuuUy 
onlaiiied, but virtue is voluntary, as the virtuous man 
does voluntarily all that ho does to gtUu the end, in 
either case vice will be voluntary as much as virtue ; 
for the personality of the bad man is as potent an 
influence as that of the good man in his actions, if not 
in his conception of the end. 

If then, as is generally allowed, the virtues are 
^ The stop after tvwBai shoald be a oomma. 
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ydantary (ibr we are oureelves, in a sense, partiy 
responsible for our moral states, and it is beouise we 
possess a certain character that the end which we set 
before ourselves is of a certain kind), it follows tliat 
our vices too must be voluntary, as what is true of 
one is equally true of the other. 

Ciup.Yiii We have now described in outline the nature of 
the virtues generally. We have shown tliat they are 
means between two vices and that they are moral 
states. We have explained what are the causes pro* 
ducing them and that they naturally issue in the 
performance of the actions by which they are pro* 
duced, that they are in our own power and voluntary, 
and tliat they are determined by tlie rule of right 
reason. But actions and moral states are not voluntary 
in the same sense. For while we are masters of our 
actions from banning to end, inasmuch as we know 
the particulars, we are masters only of the beginning 
of our moral states ; we do not perceive the particular 
steps by which they advance, as we do not perceive 
the particular steps in diseases. But as it was in our 

Moral power to act in one way or another, our moral states 

TdinnUry. are voluntary. 

Cbav. DC. Let us then resume consideration of the several 

^1^ virtues and discuss their nature, the subjects witli 

TirtoM. which they deal and the way in which they deal with 
them. In so doing we shall ascertain their number. 

Gonnse. We will begin with courage. 

p. 49. It has been already stated in this treatise that 

courage is a mean state in regard to sentiments of 
fear and confidence. It is clear too that the things 
which we fear are fearfid ; but fearful things may be 
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broadly described as eviL Hence fear is sometime 
defined as an anticipation of evil 

NoWy although we fear all evil things, e.g. ignominy, 
poverty, disease, friendlessness, and death, they do not 
all afibrd scope for a display of courage. There are 
some things which it is right and noble to fear, and 
which it is disgraceful not to fear, e.g. ignominy ; for 
to fear ignominy is to be virtuous and modesty and 
not to fear it is to be shameless. A shameless person 
is sometimes called courageous by a figure of speech, 
as he possesses a certain similarity to a courageous 
person ; for the courageous person is also fearless. 

It is wrong perhaps to fear poverty or sickness or 
anything else that is not the consequence of vice or 
of one's own fault Still fearlessness in regard to 
these things is not necessarily courage, although we 
speak of a person who is fearless in regard to them as 
courageous by analogy; for there are some people 
who are cowardly in military iicrils, and yet are 
liberal and confident in throwing money away. On 
the other hand a person is not a coward, if he fears 
insult offered to his children or his wife, or if he fears 
envy or any such thing, nor is he courageous, if he is 
brave in the prospect of a fiogging. 

We must inquire then what is the character of 
the fearful things in regard to which a courageous 
man exhibits his courage. It may be supposed that 
they will be the worst kind of fearful things; for 
nobody is better able to face dangers than the 
courageous man. But nothing is so fearful as death ; 
for death is a limit, and when a man is dead, it 
neems tliat he is no more liable to good or evil But 
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it would seem not to be on all occasions that a man 
proves liis courage by facing death itself; he does 
not prove it^ ag. by facing death at sea or from 
disease. What are these occasions then ? Surely the 
noblest occasions, La such occasions as present Uiem- 
selves in war; for tliat is the greatest and noblest of 
perils. It is in agreement with this view that special 
honours are. paid, alike in free states and in mon- 
archies, to citisens who have died on the field of 
battle. 

Strictly speaking tlien, we may call a person 
courageous, if he is fearless in facing a noble death, 
and in all such sudden emergencies as bring death 
near, and therefore csi>ccial]y in fiicing the chances of 
war. Still tlio courageous man is fearless in disease 
and at sea too, although not in the same way as 
seamen ; for while landsmen despair of safety and are 
distressed at the prospect of a watery grave, the 
experience which seamen possess makes them san- 
guine. It may be added that people display courage 
^^^ V on occasions when prowess is possible or death is 
>^ - \aJJ^ glorious ; but in death at sea or from disease there 
vp A is no room for courage or glory. 

V^^ Chaf.x. People do not all feel the same things to be 
^««f- fearfuL Tiiere are indeed things whidi we regard as 
exceeding the iK)wer of human endurance. Such 
things therefore excite fear in every intelligent ]>er- 
son; but thhigs whidi do not exceed the power of 
endurance are of various magnitudes and degrees, 
and the same is true of such things as inspire confi- 
dence. Tlie courageous man is imperturbable so fiir 
as a man may be. Hence although he will fear sudi 
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things he will fieice them in the right manner and in a 
rational spirit for the sake of what is noble, as this is 
the end of virtue. 

But it is possible to fear these things too much or 
too little, and also to fear the things which are not 
fearful as if they were so. Mistakes occur because 
the fear is itself wrong, or because it is wrong in 
manner or time or so on, and it is the same with the 
things which inspire confidence. 

Thus he who faces and fears the right things for 
the right motive and in the right way and at the right 
time, and whose confidence is similarly right, is 
courageous; for the courageous man in his emotions 
and actions has a sense of fitness and obeys the law 
of reason. But the end of every activity that a man 
displays is determined by the corresponding moral 
state. To the courageous man courage is noble; 
therefore the end or object of courage is also noble, 
for the character of everything is determined by its 
end. It is for the sake of what is noble then that the 
courageous man ttuxB and does all that courage de- 
mands. 

In regard to the excesses there is no name for a 
person whose fearlessness is excessive; it is one of 
the many qualities which, as has been already p. 49. 
remarked, have no names ; but he would deserve to 
be called insane or insensible if there were nothing 
tha£ he feared, not even an earthquake or a storm at 
sea, as is said to be the case with the Celts. One 
who is excessively confident in facing fearful things is 
called foolhardy. The foolhardy person may be re- fooI- 
garded as an impostor, and as one who afiects a^*^'"*^ 

w. N. R 6 
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courage that he does not po88e8& Accordingly he 
wishes to appear to foce fearful tilings in the spirit in 
which the courageous man really does face them; 
therefore he imitates him so far as he safdy can. It 
follows that most foolhardy jieople are cowards at 
heart; for although they exhibit a foolhardy spirit 
where they safely can, they reiiise to fiicc rod terroi*8. 

Cowtniice. One whosc fearfuhiess is excessive, on the otlier 
handy is a coward; for he fears the wrong tilings and 
fears them in the wrong way, and so on. He is 
deficient too in confidence ; but he reveals liis charac- 
ter rather by his excess of fear in tlie presence of 
pain. Tlie co^vard is a despondent sort of person, as 
behig afniid of everything. It is the contrary witli 

^ tlie counigeoiu} ])crson ; for it is natunU to a confi- 

dent person to be sanguina Thus tlie coward, the 
foolhardy person, and the courageous person, while 
tliey have to do with the same things, assume different 
attitudes towards them. For while the two first go 
too far or not far enough, the third holds the inter- 
mediate position, which is right Also, while the 
foolhardy are precipitate and eager before the hour 
of danger, they ftiil in its presence, but the courageous 
are keen in action, although they are quiet before the 
•hour of action arrives. 

Ciup. XI. Courage then, as hsis been said, is a mean state in 

of^cminigo. regard to the oiuscs of confidence and fear, in such 
circumstimces as have boon described ; and it chooses 
action or endures \^\\\ because this is the noble 
coursei or because the opjiosite course is disgraceful 

Suicide. But it is the act, not of a courageous person, but 
rather of a coward, to fly from poverty or love, or 
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anything that is painful, by death. For it is effemi- 
nacy to fly from troubles, nor does the suicide face 
death because it is noble, but because it is a refuge 
from evil. 

Such then is, in general terms, the nature of Smmons 
courage; but there are other alleged kinds of cour-Qoara^e. 
age which may be ranged under five different heads. 

There is first political or civil courage. This is i. Political 
the most nearly akin to true courage; for it seems *^''"''' 
that citizens are induced to face dangers by tho 
penalties and censures which the laws inflict and by 
the honours which they confer. This is the reason 
why those are apparently the most courageous nations 
in which cowards are held in contempt, and courage- 
ous people in honour. Homer represents persons 
of this kind, such as Diomedes and Hector. Thus 
Hector says, 

'' Polydamas will be tho Brst to lay reproach on me^" 
and Diomedes, 

"Hector shall one day say among the Trojans 
'Tydides by mine arm'.*" 

This courage bears the closest resemblance to the 
courage which has been already described, as its 
motive is virtue, or in other words a sense of honour,' 
and a longing for what is noble, i.e. for distinction, 
and an avoidance of reproacli as being disgraceful. 
We may place in the same rank with it the courage of 

> Iliad xxth 100. 

* Iliad VHL 148, 149. The quotation would hare been 
clearer if the conclading words of the second line, ^o^fVftfM>r 
?ffcro y^ar, had been given. 

6—2 
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people who are compelled by superior authority to act 
in die same way ; but they are mferior, as the motive 
of their conduct is not a sense of honour but fear, 
and an avoidance not of disgrace but of pain. For 
superiors employ compulsion, as when Hector says, 

''Tho man whom I find crouching far from fight 
Shall not aroil to oacapo the hoandiiV' 

It is tlio same witli commanders who station tlieir 
troops and flog them if they retreat^ or who draw 
them up with trenches or such things at their back*. 
These are all cases in which compulsion is employed; 
but we ought to be courageous not because courage 
is compuhsory, but because it is noble 
s. Eziieri- Secondly, it would seem tliat experience of jKirti- 
cular things is a sort of courage. Hence it was that 
Socrates himself conceived courage to be knowledge. 
The people who possess this experience are different 
in different cases. In war they are the regular 
troops ; for it seems that there are many false alarms 
in war, and regular troops are best able to compre- 
hend such alarms at a glance. The result is that 
they appear to be courageous because other people 
do not understand the nature of such alarms. Then 
their experience makes them most effective in attack 
and in defence, as they understand the use of tiieir 
arms and possess such arms as will be most service- 

^ Iliad II. 391, 393, xv. 348. In neither posaago are the 
words exactly as here ; hat in the former they are doaely similar, 
although it is Agamemnon who speaks them, and in the latter 
Hector is the speaker. 

' 8o as to make escape difficult or impoisibla 
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able alike in attack and in defence. Thus in battle 
they are like armed men contending against unarmed^ 
and trained atliletes against people who have had no 
special training; for even in athletic competitions it 
is not the most courageous men who are the best 
combatants, but the men who are strongest and whose 
bodies are in the best physical condition. But regular 
troops turn cowards when the danger is overpowering 
and they are inferior in number and appointment 
At such a time they are the first to fly, while the 
citizens remain at their posts and die, as in fact 
happened at the temple of Hermes \ For while the 
citizens look upon flight as disgraceful, and prefer 
death to such a means of safety, the r^^ulars who 
met the danger in the first instance under the con- 
viction of their own superior strength, as soon as 
they discover the truth, take to flighty being more 
afraid of death than of disgrace. But that is not 
the character of true courage. 

Again, a passionate spirit* is sometimes reckoned s. PMrion. 
as a kind of courage. It is supposed that people who 
under the influence of passion turn like wild beasts 
upon those who have wounded them are courageous, 
because courageous people are themselves spirited or 
passionate. For passion is preeminently eager to 

^ According to the Scholiast it happened in the sacred war 
that in an oiigagement which took place at the 'Epfunow the 
Coronean citizens were killed to a man, but their Boeotian 
auxiliaries, who were regular soldiers, fled in a panic 

* The word 6vfi6t may mean either ''spirit " or "passion," and 
I hare tried to preeenre the balance of the two meanings. 



* lie rouaed hii might aud pottiou','' 

"Fierce might broathod througli hia uoatribV 
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encounter perils. Henoo Homer Bays, 

''He lent strength to his passion V 
and 

and 

and 

'MiisUoodboilodV 

all such being Bigns which seem to hidicate the &tir 
and impulse of passion. Now courageous people are 
moved to action by nobleness, although passion co- 
operates with them ; wild beasts, on the other hand, 
are moved by pain, i.e. they are moved by being shot 
or terrified ; for if they are in a forest or a marsh, 
they do not come near man. Tliey do not deserve to 
be called courageous because tliey are goaded by 
pain and passion to rush upon peril without any 
foresight of the dangers which they incur. For if 
tliis were courage, asses themselves would be courage- 
ous when they are hungry, as blows cannot drive 
them away from their foo<L Adulterere too are often 
driven by their lust to do adventurous deeds. But to 

^ The nearest passage is Jliad xvi. 529; but /Wvov, not 
oBtpotf is read there. 

' Apparently Iliad v. 470 ; but tlie words are tirpvM /AcWr 
Kal Bvfiatf imaarov. 

' ApiMiroutly Odyuey xxiv. 318, 

dpifiif fitpot irpovru^f. 
* Not in Homer. 

It may be permitted me to observe here how very kx is tho 
Idea of a quotation in all ancient literature, sacred and profane. 
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be goaded by pain or passion into facing perils is not 
to be courageous. Yet it seems that the courage 
arising from passion is the most natural kind of 
courage, and that if a right purpose and motive are 
added to it, it becomes true courage. 

Men feel pain in anger and pleasure in revenge ; 
but if their motive in fighting is to gain pleasure and 
escape pain, they are not courageous,, however well 
they may fight, as their motive is not nobleness, nor 
tlieir principle reason, but emotion. Still there is a 
certain resemblance between them and courageous 
people. 

Nor again are sanguine people courageous, as itl;^^; 
is only their numerous victories over a number of 
enemies that inspire them with confidence in the fttce 
of danger. Still they resemble courageous people, 
inasmuch as both are confident ; but while the 
confidence of the courageous arises from such causes 
as have been already defined, tliat of the sanguine 
arises from a belief in their own superiority, and in 
their probable immunity from suffering ^ (It may be 
observed that intoxicated people behave in this sort 
of way, for intoxication renders tliein sanguine*.) 
But when the result does not correspond with their 
exi)ectation, these people turn tail, whereas a courage- 
ous iK3rH()ii, as wo know, is one who faces such things 
as inspire and are seen to inspire fear in a man, 
because it is noble to face them and disgraceful not 
to face them. Uonce it seems more courageous to be 
fearless and cool amidst sudden alarms than amid 
such as have been foreseen ; for fearlessness of the 

^ Reading /Ai;^y dy ira^iy. 

* An incidoQtal remark, hi the nature of a footpoto. 
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former kind is more the outcome of a moral state or at 
least is less tlie outcome of premeditation. For vrhile 
the resolution to meet such perils as are foreseen 
may be tlie result of calculation and reasoning, tlie 
resolution to meet sudden perils depends upon the 
moral state. 
6. iguor. Lastly, people vrho are ignorant of tlieir danger 

'^^'^ appear courageous, nor indeed are tliey very different 
firom sanguine people, although they are inferior to 
them, as haying no self-esteem. It is self-esteem 
which makes the sanguine hold their ground for a 
certain time ; but the ignorant^ being the vicUms of 
deception, if they discover or suspect that the case is 
not as they supposed, turn to flighty as happened to 
the Argives^ wlien they fell in with tlie Lacedae- 
monians, whom they took to be Sicyonians. 

We have now described the character of coura- 
geous people, and of people who are sometimes 
thought to be courageoua 
Chap. xh. Altliough couragc is concerned with sentiments of 
^^1^^ confidence and fear, it is not equally concerned with 
^TSi ^^^h but cliiefly witli the causes of fear. For he 
who is cool in tlie circumstances, and shows a proper 
spirit on the occasions, which excite fear is more 
truly courageous tlian he who shows a proper spirit 
on the occasions which hispire confidence, 
p. 79. It is endurance of painful things, as lias been said, 

tliat entitles people to be called courageoua Hence 
it is that courage is painfiil, and is justly a subject of 
praise ; for it is more difficult to endure pains than 

^ Aristotle probablj alludet to the incident related bj Xeno- 
phon, HelUnica, iy. ch. 4, § 10, but, if 80, the defeat of the 
Aiyivot, aa told by Xeuophou, waa not due to the niiatake of 
•uppoaiiig tlie Ijaoodaemonianii to bo Hicyoniaua. 
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to abstain from pleasures. At the same time it 
would seem that the end which courage proposes to 
itself is pleasant^ but that it is obscured by attendant 
circumstances, as happens also in gymnastic contests. 
For while the end or object which boxers have in 
view, viz. the crown and the honour, is pleasant^ the 
blows which they receive, and all their exertions, are 
painful and grievous to flesh and blood, and, as tibese 
are numerous, while the object or prize itself is small, 
it appears not to aflTord any pleasure. 

If then the case in regard to courage is similar 
to this, death and wounds will be painful to the 
courageous man and involuntary ; but he will endure 
them because endurance is honourable and avoidance 
disgracefuL Nay, in proportion as he possesses virtue 
in its fulness, and is happy, will be his pam at the 
prospect of death ; for to such an one life is pre- 
eminently valuable, and he will bo consciously de- 
prived at death of the greatest blessings. But pain- 
ful as such deprivation is, ho is none the less 
courageous, nay perhaps he is even more courageous, 
as he willingly sacrifices these blessings for noble 
conduct on the field of battle. 

It is not the case then that all tlie virtues imply a 
pleasurable activity, except in so far as one attains to 
the end. Still, it is true perhaps, after all, that 
people who eiyoy a happy life are not such good 
soldiers as people who are less courageous but have 
nothing to lose, as these last are ready to face any 
danger, and will sell their lives for a small sum of 
money. 

This may be taken as a suflSicient account of 
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courage ; its nature may be easily compreheuded, at 
least in outliue, from what has beeu said. 
CHAF.xin. We will proceed to consider temperance^ as it 
]^P^- seems tliat courage and temi>eraiice are the virtues of 

the irrational parts of human nature, 
p. 49. We have already said that temperance is a mean 

state in resi)oct of plousurcs ; for it is not in the 
same degree or manner concerned with pains. 
Pleasure is also the sphere in which licentiousness 
displays itself. 

Let us therefore define now the character of these 
pleasures. We will accept the distinction which is 
commoidy made between bodily and psychical or 
mental pleasui-es, such as ambition and the love of 
learning ; for he who is ambitious or fond of learning 
takes pleasure in the object of which he is fond, 
although it is not his body which is afiected but his 
mind. But where pleasures of this kind ai*e in 
question people are not called either temperate or 
licentious. It is tlie same with all such otlier pleasures 
as are not bodily. Thus people who are fond of 
talking and of telling stories, and who 8i>end tlieir 
days in trilling piii*Huit8 we call gos8ii>s, but we do 
not call them licentious, nor do we call people licenti- 
ous who feel pain at the loss of money or friends. 

Temperance then will apply to bodily pleasures 
only, but not to all even of these. For if {MXiple take 
pleasure in gratifications of the sight, ag. in colours, 
forms, and painting, they are not called either 
temperate or licentious. Yet it would seem i)08sible 
to take a right pleasure or an excessive or insufiicient 
pleasui*e in these things as well as in others. It is 
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the same with gratifications of the ear. Nobody 
speaks of such people as take an excessive pleasure 
in music or acting as licentious, or of people who 
take a right pleasure as temperate. Nor again do we 
speak of people who ei^joy gratifications of the smell 
as licentious or temperate, except accidentally. Thus 
we do not call people licentious if they take pleasure 
in the smell of apples or roses or incense, but rather 
if they take pleasure in the smell of unguents and 
relishes ; for it is hi these that a licentious person 
takes pleasure, as they remind him of the objects of 
his desire. It is true that we may see other people, 
when they are hungry, taking pleasure in tlie smell of 
food ; but it is only a licentious person who habitu- 
cMy takes pleasure in sucli things, as they are the 
objects of his desire. 

The lower animals ag>un, are not, in general, 
callable of the pleasures of tlicse senses, except 
accidentally. Dogs, e.g. do not take pleasure hi 
scenting hares' flesh but only in eating it, although 
the smell gives them the sensation of eating. Again, 
a lion takes pleasure not in hearing an ox's lowing^ 
but in devouring tlie ox, altliougli, as it is the lowing 
by wliich he perceived that tlie ox is near, he ap[)carR 
to tiiko pleasure in the lowing. Similarly it is not 
the sight or discovery of a stag or wild goat tliat gives 
him pleasure, but the prospect of a meal. 

Temperance and licentiousness then have to do LioenUons. 
with pleasures of such a kind as the lower animals ^ 
generally are capable of, and it is hence that tliese 
pleasures appear slavish and brutish. They are tlie 
^ <l>oi% is a misprint for ^i^. 
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pleasures of the touch and the taste. It appears that 
the taste comes little, if at all, into question ; for it is 
the taste which judges of flavours, as when people 
test wines or season dishes, but it is in no sense tiiis 
judgment of flavours which gives pleasure, at least to 
such people as are licentious, but rather tlie actual 
ei\joyment of Uiem, and tlie medium of ei\}oymcnt is 
invariably the seiuso of touch, whetlier in meats or in 
drinks or in what are called tlie pleasures of love. 
This was the reason why a certain gourn^and prayed 
that his throat might become longer than a crane's, 
showing that his pleasure was derived from the 
sense of touch. Thus the sense of which incontinence 
is predicable is the most universal of the senses. It 
would seem too that incontinence is justly censurable, 
as it is a characteristic not of our human, but of our 
animal, nature. To take delight and supreme satis- 
faction in such things is brutish ; for the most liberal 
or refined of the pleasures of the touch, such as the 
pleasures of rubbing and of taking a hot bath in the 
gymnasium, are denied to tlie profligate, as the sense 
of touch which an incontinent man cultivates belongs, 
not to the whole body, but only to certain parts of it 
i>6dr«t It seems that some desires are uuivei*8al and otiiers 

^ are individual and acquired. Thus the desire of food 
indiTidiiA]. jg ^ natural desire. Everybody who feels want desires 
meat or drink or perhaps both. A young man, too, in 
the prime of life, says Homer\ desires the love of a 
woman. But it is not equally true that everybody 
desires a particular form of g^tification, or the same 

^ The reference seeiuB to be to Hiad xxiy. 129, the words 
ftddreaaed by ThetU to Achillea. 
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forms. Ueuce the particular desire is peculiar to our- 
selves or individuoL Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing natural in it ; for although different people are 
pleased by different things, yet there are some things 
which are pleasanter to all people than others. 

Now in respect of such desires as are natural 
there are but few people who make a mistake, and 
their mistake is always on one side, viz. that of 
excess. For to eat or drink anything to the point of 
surfeit is to exceed the natural limit of quantity, as 
the natural desire does not go beyond the satisfietction 
of our want Accordingly such persons are called 
gluttons because they go beyond what is right in 
satisfying their want. It is only exceedingly slavish 
people who behave in this way. 

In regard to such pleasures as are individual there 
are many people who go wrong, and they go wrong 
in many different ways. For if people are said to be 
unduly fond of particular things, either as taking 
pleasure in wrong things or as taking more pleasure 
than ordinary people^ or as taking pleasure in a 
wrong way, the excess of which the licentious are 
guilty may assume all these forms. For they take 
pleasure in some things which are detestable and 
therefore wrong, and if these are things in which it is 
right to take pleasure ; they take a greater pleasure 
in them than is right or than most people take*. 

It is clear then that excess in respect of pleasures 
is licentiousness, and that it properly is a subject of 

^ The Mff may probably be retained, but the text should be 
1j rf iiaKKov f tit ol iroXXo/, without the comma after f^XXor. 
' Omitting the comma after del 
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censure. But iu respect of pains there is this 
difference between temperance and courage. A 
person is not called temperate if he bears jNuns 
bravely, and incontinent if he does not; but the 
incontinent person is so called because he feels more 
pain than is right at not obtaining pleasures, his 
pleasure being the cause of his jmiii, and the tempe- 
rate man is so called liccause ho is not pained at the 
absence of pleasure and at his abstinence from it 
Chap. XIV. The liceutious man then desires all pleasures, or the 
greatest pleasures, and is led by his desire to prefer 
these to anything else. He feels a double pain 
therefore, vis. the pain of failing to obtain them and 
the pain of desiring them, as all desire is attended by 
pain. Yet it seems paradoxical to assert that his 
pleasure is the cause of his pain. 

We never find people whose love of pleasures is 
deficient and whose delight in them is less than it 
ought to be. Such insensibility to pleasures is not 
human; for even the lower animals distinguish 
different kinds of food, liking some and disliking 
others. A being who should not take pleasure in 
anything, nor make any difference between one thing 
and another, would be far from being a man. But 
there is no name for such a being, as he never exists, 
ciiaracter '^^^^ temperate man holds a mean position in 
tL^ te *'^P^'' ^^ pleasures. lie takes no pleasure in the 
thuigs iu which the licentious man takes most pleasuixr, 
he rather dislikes them; nor does he take pleasure 
at all in wrong things nor an excessive pleasure in 
anything that is pleasant, nor is he pained at the 
absence of such things, nor does he desire them. 
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except perhaps in moderation^ nor does he desire 
them more than is rights or at the wfong time, and so 
on. But he will be eager in a moderate and right 
spirit for all such things as are pleasant and at the 
same time conducive to health or to a sound bodily 
condition, and for all other pleasures, so long as they 
are iiot prejudicial to these or inconsistent with noble 
conduct or extravagant beyond his means. For unless 
a person limits himself in this way, he affects such 
pleasures more than is rights whereas the temperate 
man follows the guidance of right reason. 

Licentiousness seems to have more the character chap. xv. 
of voluntary action than cowardice, as the former is LiMntioaf- 
due to pleasure, and the latter to pain ; and whereas inntarr 
pleasure is something that we choose, pain is some- ^^I^Ldice. 
thing that we avoid. Also, while pain distracts and 
destroys the nature of one who suffers it^ pleasure 
has no such effect^ but rather leaves the will free. 
Ilcncc licentiousness deserves more severe reproach 
than cowardice ; for it is easier to train oneself to 
meet its temptations as they frequently occur in life, 
nor does the training involve any danger, whereas the 
contrary is the case in meeting alarms. 

It would seem too that cowardice as a moral state 
is not voluntary in the same degree as particular acts 
of cowardice. For cowardice in itself is painless, but 
particular acts of cowardice occur because people are 
so utterly driven out of their wits by pain that they 
throw away their arms and disgrace themselves 
generally, and this is the reason why such acts have 
the appearance of being compulsory. In the case of 
the licentious man on the other huid, the particular 
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acts are voluntary, as he eagerly desires them, but 
licentiousness as a whole is not so voluntary, as 
nobody desires to be licentious. 

We apply the term 'Micentiousness " {aKokaaia\ 
to the &ults of children as well as to those of grown- 
up people, as there is a certain similarity between 
tiioui. It does not matter to my present purpose 
which of the two kiuds of faults is named after the 
other ; but it is clear that the later is named after 
the earlier^ 

The metaphor' (in the word aKoKcuria) is not^ it 
seems, a bad one. For that which is prone to dis- 
graceful things, and capable of rapid growth, stands 
in need of pruning or chastisement {K€Ko\AaOai h€i\ 
but such proneness and such growth are preeminently 
characteristic of desire or of childhood ; for children, 
like licentious people, live by desire and not by 
reason, and the longing for pleasure is nowhere so 
strong as in them. If then this disposition is not 
obedient and subject to authority, it will greatiy 
develope. For tiie longing for pleasure which a 
fooliHli i)ei*8on has is insatiable and universal, and the 
active exercise of the desire augments its native 
strength, until the desires, if they are strong or 
vehement^ actually expel the reasoning power. They 
ought therefore to be moderate and few, and in no 
way contrary to reason. But we speak of such a 

^ If the word " licentious " were lued of a child in English, it 
would, I think, be used with a certain reeenration. 

' The obaenration, which cannot be translated into English, 
depends upon the etymological connexion between JjcoXoaia 
" licentiousness ** and nokaais "chastisement" 
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disposition as obodiont and chastened ; for as a child 
ought to live according to the direction of his tator^ 
so ought the concupiscent element in roan to live 
according to tlie reason. In the temperate man then 
the concupiscent clement ought to live in liarmony 
witli tlie reason, as nobleness is the object of them 
botli, and tlie temperate man desires what is rights 
and desires it in tiie rigiit way, and at the right time, 
i.e. according to the law of reason. We may now 
bring our discussion of temperance to a close. 

* It will be underaiood that tlie irmdoyvtyoff was not io mnch a 
"tutor " in the modern sense as the confidential servant who took 
charge of a child. 
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Chaf. I. Thb next virtue to be considered is liberality. Liber- 
Ubenibty. ^jj^y geems to be a mean state in regard to propei-ty. 
For the liberal man wins praise, not in war, nor in 
the same sphere as the tem))erate man, nor again in 
i-espect of his judgments, but in regard to the giving 
suid biking of proi>erty and particuhirly in giving it 
By pro))erty we understand all such things as have 
ProOi. their value measured by money. Prodigality and 
fiitt^ity. illibemlity are excesses and deficiencies in regard to 
property. AVe invariably apply the term "illiber- 
ality" to i>eople wlioae hearts are set more than is 
right upon property, but we sometimes employ tlie 
term '' pnMligality " in a complex sense, speaking of 
people who are incontinent and who si)end money 
in licentious living as "prodigals." Prodigals tliere- 
fore are held to be utterly worthless people as com- 
bining in themselves a number of vices. But this is 
not a projKjr application of the tenn "prodigal," it 
strictly means a person who has one particular vice, 
viz. that of wasting his substance, for a prodigaP is 

^ The stuteiuciit that tho prodigal (aaurros) rnius hiiuBclf 
depends upon tho derivation of flfa-a>ro( from ci, a<a(fi¥. 
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Olio vfho is niiiiitig himself, and to waste one's sub- 
stance seems in a way to be ruining oneself, as thfs is 
the only means of life. It is in this sense then that 
we understand the term "prodigality." 

Tilings wliicli admit of use* may be used eitlier 
well or badly. But riches are a useful thing. Again, 
tlie person who makes the best use of anything is the 
person who possesses the virtue appropriate to that 
tiling. Accordingly he will make the best use of 
riches who possesses the virtue which is appropriate 
to property, i.e. the liberal man. Further it seems 
that the use of property consists in spending and 
giving ; the taking and keeping of property should 
nther be described as acquisition. Hence it is more 
truly distinctive of the liberal man to give to the 
right people than to take from the right quarter and 
not to take from the wrong quarter. For it is more 
truly distinctive of virtue to l>o the author than to bo 
the recipient of benefactions, and to do what is noble 
than to abstain from doing what is shameful. But it 
is clear that, while giving implies doing well and 
acting nobly, taking implies ouly being well treated 
or not behaving in a shameful mauner. Gratitude 
too is the due of one who gives, not of one who does 
not take, and praise is his due in a higher degree. 
Also, it is easier to abstain from takuig Uian to give, 
tor people are less ready to throw away what is their 
own than to abstain from taking what belongs to 
somebody else. Again, people who give are called 

^ XP*^ TCP^^^oiy xpifccfioff, xpiffuira, all words oocuiring in this 
passage, are etTmologicadly connected. 

7—2 
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liberal, people who abBtaiii from taking are not 
praised for liberality so much as for justice, bnt 
l^eople who bike are not praised at all. Of all virtu- 
ous jieople none are so much beloved as the liberal ; 
for they ai*e benefactors, and their benefaction consists 
in their giving. 
Quay. II. YirtuoiiH iictions are noble and have a noble 
uS^tt ^ liiotiva The lilK3nil man, l>eing virtuous, tlien will 
Mbtnwiiiy. gjy^j fi^ui ^ noble motive and in a right spirit ; for he 
will give ilie right amount^ and will give it to the 
right persons and at the right time, and will satisfy all 
the other conditions of right giving. He will do all 
this too with pleasure or without pain ; for a virtuous 
action is pleassmt or i>ain\ess, and it is certainly any- 
tiling but painful. But he who gives to the wrong 
people, or who gives not from a noble motive but for 
some other cause, will not be called liberal, but by some 
other name; nor will he be so called, if giving is irnin- 
ful to him, as in that case he would prefer the wealth to 
tlie noble action, and this pi-eference is illiberal. Nor 
will the libend man take from wrong sources ; for 
sucli taking, again, is unlike the character of one who 
is no admirer of proi)erty. Nor, again, will he be 
inclined to ask favours ; for one who is in the habit of 
conferring benefits will not be ready at any moment 
to receive them. When he does take, it will be from 
right sources, e.g. from his own possessions, and ho 
will take not as if taking were noble, but because it is 
necessary, if he is to have the means of giving. lie 
will not neglect his own property since he wishes to 
employ it in relieving other people. lie will refrain 
from giving indiscriminately that he may have the 
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means of giving to tlio right people, and at the times 
and in tlie places where giving is noble. 

If a man is excessively liberal, he will actually go 
too far in his giving, the result being that he will 
reserve too little for himself; for disregard of self 
is a characteristic of liberality. But in estimating 
liberality we must take account of a person's fortune ; 
for liberality consists, not in the amount of the 
money given, but in the moral state of the giver ^, 
and the moral state proportions the gift to the 
fortune of the giver. It is quite possible then that 
one who gives less than another may be more liberal, 
if his means are smaller. It seems that people who 
have not made their own fortune, but have inherited 
it, are more liberal, as they have never known what 
want is, and people are always fondest of their own 
productions, e.g. parents of their children, and iK)ets 
of their poems. 

It is difficult for a liberal man to be rich, as he is 
not fond of getting or of saving money, but rather of 
sjiending it, and values wealth not for its own sake, 
but as affording an opportunity of giving. Hence it 
is a reproach often levelled against fortune that the 
l>e()})le who deserve riches most have often the least 
But the fact is easily explained ; for it is impossible 
to have wealtli or anything else without taking the 
trouble to have it. At the same time the liberal man 
will not give to the wrong people, or on any wrong 
occasion, and so on ; for to do so would be to cease 
to act in a liberal spirit, and if he were to spend 

^ As in the parable of the widow's two mites. 
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money upon these objects^ he would not have the 
means of spending it upon the right objects. For tlie 
liberal man, as has been said, is one who spends in 
proportion to his substance, and who spends upon 
the riglit objects. But one who spends in excess of 
his fortune is a prodigal. Henco it is tliat we do not 
call desi)ots prodigals, as it does not seem easy for 
them to exceed the amount of their pro^ierty by their 
gifts and expenses. 

As liberality is a mean state in regard to the 
giving and taking of property, the liberal man will 
both give and spend on the right objects and to the 
right amount^ whether in small matters or in great^ 
and will feel pleasure in doing so. He will also take 
from the right sources and to the right amount For 
as the virtue is a mean state in regard both to giving 
and to taking, he will do both in the right manner. 
For honourable taking is consistent witli honourable 
giving ; but such taking as is not honourable is 
incompatible with it Thus the giving and taking 
which arc consistent ai*o found to exist together in 
the same i>erdou, but tlie giving and taking Avhicli arc 
incomjKitible are clearly not so found. 

If it happens that the liberal man spends more or 
less than is right and noble, he will feel pain, but it 
will be a moderate and right pain ; for virtue 
natumlly feels pleasure and pain on tlie right occa- 
sions and in tlie right manner. 

iVgain, the liberal man is easy to deal with in 
money matters. He is one who can easily be chcatcil, 
as he does not care for money, and is more distressed 
at not havuig spent what is right than iKiined at 
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having spent what is not right ; in fact he is a person 
who does not approve of Simonides^ 

The prodigal on the other hand goes wrong in Cuap. m. 
these respects as in others; for he does not feel?^!" 
pleasure or ])a]n at the right causes or in tlie right 
manner, as Ave shall see more clearly when we 
proceed. 

AVe have said that prodigality and illiberality are 
excesses and deficiencies, and that they are so in two 
respects, viz. in giving and taking, for we reckon 
spending as a form of giving. Prodigality then 
exceeds in giving and not taking, but is deficient in 
taking. Illiberality is deficient in giving and exceeds 
in taking, but is deficient and exceeds in giving and 
taking on a small scala 

Now tlie two characteristics of prodigality via. 
{jiving and not tcLking^ are seldom combined in the 
same person. It is not casy.for a person, if he has no 
source of revenue, to give to everybody ; for private 
persons, if they give in this way, soon find that their 
proi>erty nms short, and it is private i)ersons who 
are commonly called ])rodigals. A prodigal of this 
kind however, if he existed, would seem to be far 
superior to an illiberal i)er8on ; for his faults are 
easily cured by age and lack of property, and he is 
capable of attaining to tlie mean or intermediate 
state. In fact lie possesses the characteristics of a 
liberal man, as he gives and does not take, although 



^ There are several dicta of Simonides, such as those which 
Sir A. Grant quotes, showing his appreciation of wealth. Op. 
Rhetoric ii. ch. 16, p. 1391 Aa.,,. 
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iu neitlier respect is his action right or good If he 
were to be trained aright or otherwise refonned, he 
would be liberal ; for tlien he would give to the right 
people, and would not take from the wrong sources. 
It seems then that his character is not a bad one ; for 
it is not a vicious or ignoble nature, but a finilish one, 
wliich exceeds in giving and in abstinence fix>ni biking. 
A prodigal of tliis kind seems to l>e fiir sui>erior to an 
illiberal person, not only for tlie reasons wliich have 
been given but because the former does good to many 
people while the latter does good to nobody, not even 
to himself. But most prodigals, as has been said; not 
only give to the wrong people but take from the 
wrong sources, and iu*e so far illiberal. They become 
grasping because they are eager to spend, and are 
not able to do so easily, as their means soon run 
short ; they are therefore obliged to get the means 
from other sources. At the same time as nobleness 
is a matter of indifference to them, tliey are reckless 
and indiscriminate in their taking ; for they are eager 
to give but they do not care at all how they give or 
how they get the means of giving. The result is that 
tlieir very gifts are not liberal, as they are not noble 
in themselves or in their object or made in the right 
manner. These pnxligals sometimes enrich |)eople 
who ought to be i)oor, and, while they will not give a 
penny to jiersons of respectable chai*acter, they heap 
presents uiK)n their flattci*ers or the ministers of their 
various pleasures. Thus they are generally licentious ; 
for as they are fond of spending, they squander 
money on licentious living among other things, and 
as nobleness is not the rule of their lives, they sink 
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into being mere pleasure seekers. A iircMligal then, 
if left destitute of guidance, commits these vagaries, 
but by careful training he may come to tlie mean or 
right state of life. 

Illiberality on the other hand is incurable ; for it lUiber. 
seems that old age and imjiotence of any kind makes * ^' 
men illiberal. Also it runs in human nature more 
than prodigality ; for most i>eople are fonder of 
money than of giving money away. It is of wide 
extent too^ and assumes numerous forms ; there seem 
to be many aspects of illiberality. For as it consists 
in two things, viz. deficiency of giving and excess of 
taking, it is not always found in its entirety. It 
sometimes happens that the two parts are separated, 
and while some peo]>Ie go too far in taking, others do 
not go far enough in giving. The people who are 
described by such names as "niggards," "misers," 
and ''curmudgeons,'' are all deficient in giving, but 
they do not covet or winh to lake other people's 
proj)erty. They are influenced in some cases by a 
pense of equity, and a desire of avoiding disgrace ; 
for there are some i>eople who seem, or pretend, to 
hoard their money with the view of securing them- 
selves against ever I)eing compelle<l to do >vhat is 
disgraceful. This is the class of skinflints, and all 
such people whose names are derived from an exces- 
sive unwillingness to give to anybody. Others again 
are induced to abstain from taking other peoples 
pro^ierty by fear, feeling that it is diflicult for them 
to lake other i>eople's property without having their 
own projierty taken by other i)eoi)le ; hence they 
choose neither to take nor to give. Others again go 
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too for ill taking by taking anything from anybody, 
e.g. buck people us pursue illibenil' or d^raded 
occupations, keepers of brothels and the like, and 
usurers who lend snisill sums of money at extortionate 
rates of hitercst All these are people who take 
money from wrong sources, and take more than is 
right It ap|>ears that a sortlid love of giun is the 
uonunon characteristic of Ihcni Till, lus they all con- 
sent to bear an evil name for the sidce of gain, and 
this a trifling gain ; for if people take large sums 
from improi)er sources or of an improper kind, we do 
not call them illiberal. Tlius we do not so speak of 
despots when they sack cities and plunder temples ; 
we rather s|)eak of them as wicked, impious, and 
ui\just But cardshaqiers, cutpurses' and robbers 
are illiberal people, as making gain by sordid or 
disgraceful means ; for it is the love of gain which 
makes both airdsharpers and robbers ply their busi- 
ness and consent to besir an evil name. It is for 
profit tliat robbera face the greatest dangers, and 
cardshari)ers make gain from their friends, to whom 
they ought to give. Both classes, as wishing to make 
gain from improi)er sources, may be said to have a 
sordid or disgraceful love of gain, and all such forms 
of taking are illiberal. 

It is I'casonable to regard illiberality as the op|>o- 
Hite of libcnility ; for it is a greater evil than 

^ The Greek word cXcv^fpor, like Uie Eiig^lish *' liboml/' may 
mean either ^'geoerouB" or *Mionourable,'' and AriaUiUe hanlly 
seeuui to be aware that he confiues the meaiiinjpi. 

' The Greek word means one who steals the cloUies of some- 
. body while he is bathing. 
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prodigality, and men are more likely to err on the 
Bide of iUil>erality than in the direction of prodigality 
as we have described it. This must suffice then, as 
our account of liberality and of the vices which are 
opposed to it 

It would seem natural to discuss magnificence Cbaf. iv. 
next, as magnificence' seems also to bo a virtue 2^|^* 
which has to do ^ith property. But it does not 
extend, like liberality, to all the uses of property ; it 
touches only such as involve a large expenditure, and 
here it exceeds ]il)erality in scale ; for as the name' 
itself suggests^ miigiiificence is suitable expenditure 
ui)on a great scale. ' But the greatness is relative to 
the occasion; for a person who fits out a trireme 
does not incur the same exi)ense as one who is the 
head of a sacred legation. JSThalis sjnitable thoii.is 
relative io the person^ occasion and Qircumstaucca^ 
If a person spends money duly ui>on small or un- 
important occasions, if he can say, e.g. in the poeVs 
vxyrdSj 

"Oft to a vagrant gave IV 

he is not called magnificent, but only if he makes 
such an ex[>enditure upon great occasions; for al- 
though the magnificent person is liberal, it does not 
follow that the liberal jierson is magm'ficcnt 

Tlie deficiency of such a moml state is called Mommem. 
meanness ; its excess vulgarity, bad taste, and the ^' 

like, implying not so much an excessive expenditure 

^ Reading avrti, 
' ficyoXoirpcircuL 
* Odyuey xvir. 420. It is Odysaeiui who spoiiks. 
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on right circuiiuitauces as an ostentations expenditure 
on wrong occasions and in a wrong manner. lint of 
this we will speak later. 

The magnificent man is like a connoisseur in art ; 
he has the faculty of jierceiving what is suitable, and 
f. 44. of Sficnding large sums of money with good taste. 
VoT as wo said at the outnct, u niond Htato is doter- 
niincd by iU actlviticH luid ils objects. The oxiicnscs 
of Uio magnificent man then are Lirgo and suitable' ; 
so too are his results; for this is the only way in 
which a large expenditure can at the same time be 
suitable to its result It follows tliat the result ought 
to be worthy of the exiK^nditure, and the exi)enditure 
worthy of the result, or of an even grciiter result 
Tlie motive of the magnificent man in incurring this 
exi^eiise will be nobleness ; for nobleness is a charac- 
teristic of all the virtues. He will spend his money 
too in a cheerful and lavish spirit, as a minute 
calculation of exi)en8e is a mark of meanness. He 
will consider how a work can be made most beautiful 
and most suitable, rather than how nmch it will cost, 
and how it can be done in the cheai)est way. The 
magnificent man will necessarily be liberal sis well; 
for the liberal man too will spend the right amount 
of money and will spend it in the right manner. 
But here the gi*catne8S, i.e. the gresit sciUe, of the 
magnificent man, will appciir, although liberality luis 
the siune field as magnificence ; with equal expendi- 
ture he will make the result more magnificent For 
the virtue or excellence of a i>os8ession is not the 
* A|piiu tlio ai*guniciit turns u|)on the otjmological meaniug 
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same as that of a result or a work of art; for it is tlie 
possession which isworth most that is the greatest prize 
or honour, as o.g. gohl, but a work of art is prized 
for its greatness and nobleness. For the contempla- 
tion of such a work excites aihniration, and wliat is 
magnificent is always admirable. In a word, magnifi- 
cence is excellence of work on a great scale. 

There is a kind of expenditure which we call Chjlp. v. 
honourable, such as expenditure upon the Gods, votive ^UJ^***^^! 
ofTcriugSy temples, and sacrifices, and similarly allceiico. 
that appertains to divine worship, or upon the favourite 
objects of patriotic rivalry, as when people consider it 
their duty to supply a chorus or fit out a trireme or 
even to give a public dinner in a handsome style. 

But in all these matters, as has been said, there p. loi. 
must be a regard paid to the agent and his resources. 
The exi)enditure ought to be worthy of him and his 
resources, and to bo suitable not only to the result 
but to its author. It follows that a poor man cannot 
be magnificent, as he does not possess the means of 
spending large sums of money suitably. He is foolish 
if he makes the attempt, as his expenditure will be 
neitlier proportionate to his means nor proper in 
itself, but unless a thing is done in a right way, it 
cannot bo virtuous. But magnificence is suitable to 
people who. are iiLpp88e8sjoiV0Ohg;ne<^^^ 
whether, they hay£L.acquired. them, by^iheirowa effbcta 
or have inlierited . them from their . ciucestors or 
connexions, and to persons of rank and rex>ut(^tiQU 
and the like, as all these advantages confer importance 
and dignity.. _ 

Such may he said to be, in general, the character 



/ 
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of tlio magnificent man, and such, as has been said, 
the expenditure in wliich his magnificence displays 
itself; for this is the greatest and most honourable 
kind of expenditure. It displays itself also on such 
£riyajte.ix:ca8ions as oc cur onfie.-ia- a lifetime, e.g. 
marriage and the like, or on any ficcasion of peculiar 
interest to the state or the upi)er classes, or in 
receiving foreigners and taking leave of them or in 
inakuig an hitercliange of presents; for the magni- 
ficent man siiends money not on himself but upon 
public objects, and gifts have a certain similarity 
to religious offerings. Again, a magnificent man will 
erect a house in a manner suibible to his wealth ; 
for even a {irivate liouse may be an ornament to the 
city, lie will prefer to si^end his money upon such 
works as ai*e permanent, for none are so noble as 
these, and in all these cases he will observe the law 
of propriety ; for the same things are not appropriate 
to gods and to men, or in building a temple and in 
making a tomb. In his expenditure too, everything 
will be great of its kind ; there is notliing so mag- 
nificent as great expenditure on a great occasion, but, 
wlien that is impossible, the next thing is such great- 
ness as the particular occasion allows. 

There is a difference between greatness in the 
result and greatness in the expenditure. Tlius the 
most beautiful of balls or bottles has a certain 
magnificence as a present for a child, although its 
price is trifling and paltry. It is characteristic then 
of the magnificent man, whatever be the class of work 
that he produces, to produce it in a magnificent way ; 
for the result so produced cannot easily be surpassed. 
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and it u pro^iortiouate to the expenditure made 
upon it 

Such then being the character of the ningniftcent <^^^' VL 
man, the man who is guilty of excess, or the vidgar ^"'••^^y- 
man, exceeds in spending more than is right> as has 
been said ; for he spends large sums upon trifles and 
makes a display which is offensive to good taste, as 
e.g. by entertaining members of his club at a break- 
fast which is as sumptuous as a wedding-breakfast, 
or if he provides a comic cliorus, by bringing the 
membere of it on to the stage in purple dresses, after 
the manner of the Megarians. And all this he will 
do, not from a noble motive, but merely to exhibit his 
wealth, and because he thinks that it will win him 
admiration. Where he ought to spend a great deal, 
he will si>end little, and where he ouglit to si)end 
little, he will spend a great deal. 

The mean man, on the other hand, will lie deficient MoMineM. 
on all occasions, nn<l after an enormous exi>enditure, 
will ruin the beauty of his work for a trifle, never 
doing anything without hesitating about it, and con< 
sidering how he cixn reduce his exi>enditure to a 
minimum, and grieving over it and always imagining 
he is doing things on a larger scale than is necessary. 

Tims these moral states, viz. vtdgarify and mean- 
ness, are vices, although they do not bring reproach 
upon us, as they are not injurious to others nor 
particularly indecorous. 

Highmindedness^ as its very name suggests, chap. ytl 

Highmind- 
^ One cannot help regretting that " magnanimity," which is edneM. 

the precise English equivalent of fArydKo^x^'h has come hj 
nsagf^ to bear a limited sense. 
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seems to be occui)iecl with high things. Let us begin 
then by ascertaining the character of those things. It 
makes no difference whether we consider tlie moral 
state or the i>er8on in wliom the moiiU state is seen. 

A highminded person seems to be one who re- 
gards himself as wortliy of high things, and who is 
wortliy of thoni. Kor ho who dcHM uo without licing 
worthy in fiNiliHh, and no virtuous iierson is foolish or 
absurd. 

Such then is the highminded person. One who is 
worthy of small things, and who regards himself as 
worthy of tliem, is temperate or sensible^ but he is 
not highminded ; for highmhidedness can only exist 
on a large scale as besmty can only exist in a tall 
person. Smsdl people may be el^ant and well pro- 
lK)rtione<ly but not beautiful 

He who reganls himself as worthy of high things 
and is unworthy of them is conceited, although it is 
not everyone who takes an exaggerated view of his 
own worth that is a conceited person. 

He who takes too low a view of his own worth is 
mean-minded', whether it be high things, or moderate, 
or even small things that he is worthy of, so long as 
he underrates his deserts. Tliis would seem to be 
especially a fault in one who is worthy of high 
things ; for what would he do, it may he asked, if his 
deserts were less than they are ? 

The highminded man, while he holds an extreme 
position by the greatness of his deserts, holds an 

^ It would be desirable to um 'Mowmindedness " as tlio 
opposite of " higiimindedness," but the word has received an 
ioappropriate aliade of meaning. 
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intermediate or mean position by the propriety of his 
conduct, as lie estimates his own deserts aright, while 
others rate their deserts too high or too low. 

But if then he regards himself as worthy of high 
things, and is worthy of them, and especially if he is 
worthy of the highest things, there will be one 
particular object of his interest Desert is a term 
used in reference to external goods, but we should 
naturally esteem that to be the greatest of external 
goods which we attribute to the gods, or which 
persons of high reputation most desire, or which is 
the prize awarded to the noblest actions. But honour 
answers to this description, ds being the highest of 
external goods. 

The highminded man, then, bears himself in a 
right spirit towards honours and dishonours. It 
needs no proof that highminded peo[)lo are conceined 
witii honour ; for it is honour more than anything else 
of which the great regard themselves, and deservedly 
regard themselves, as worthy. Tlie mean-niin<led man Mean- 
underestimates himself both hi respect of his own^!^^' 
deserts and in comparison with the acknowledged 
deserts of the highminded man. The conceited man Cancdt. 
overestimates his own deserts, but he does not estimate 
his own deserts mcn*o highly than the higliminded man. 

The highminded man, as being wortliy of the 
highest things, will be in the highest degree good, for 
the better man is always worthy of the highest things, 
and the best man of the highest things. It follows 
then that the truly highminded man nnist I)e good. 

It would seem too that the highminded man 
possesses such greatness as belongs to every virtue, 
w. N. E. 8 
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It would bo wholly inoonsisteiit with the character of 
the highminded man to ruu a>vay in hot haste, or to 
commit a crime ; for what should be Iiis object in 
doing a disgraceful action, if nothing is great in his 
eyes? If one examines the seyend points of character, 
it will appear quite ridicidous to say that the high- 
minded man need not bo good. Wore ho vicious, ho 
would not bo worthy of honour ut idl ; for honour is 
the prise of virtue, and is paid to none but the good. 

It seems then tiiat highmindedness is, as it were, 
the crown of the virtues, as it enhances them, and 
cannot exist apart from them. Hence it is difficult 
to be truly highminded, as it is impossible without 
the i)erfection of good breeding. 

A highminded man then is especially concerned 
witli honours and dishonours. He will be only 
moderately pleased at great honours conferred upon 
him by virtuous jieople, as feelhig that he obtuhis 
what is naturally his due or even less than his due ; 
for it would be impossible to devise an honour that 
should be proi>oi*tionate to {perfect virtue \ Never- 
theless he will acce])t honoure, as i)eople have nothing 
greater to confer u^ion him. But such honour as is 
paid by ordinary people and on trivial grounds, he 
will utterly despise, as he deserves something better 
tlian this. He will equally despise dishonour, feeling 
that it cannot justly attacli to him. 

While the highminded man, then, sis luis been 
said, is principally concerned with honours, he will, at 

* This seutence as showing Aristotle's exalted conception of 
'* highmiodedneas,** throws light upon several remarks before 
and after. 
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the same time, take a moderate view of wealth, 
political power, and good or ill fortune of all kinds, 
however it may occur. Ho will not be excessively 
clate<l by good, or excessively depressed by ill fortune ; 
for he is not affected in this way by honour itself, as 
if honour were the greatest thing in the world. For 
it is honour wliich makes political povrer and wealth 
to be objects of desire ; at all events the possessors of 
power and wealth are eager to make use of them as 
means of gaining honour. He therefore who regards 
honour as insignificant will regard everything else in 
the same light. 

This is tlie reason why highminded people seem Chap.viii. 
to be supercilious. It seems too that the gifts of 
fortune contribute to highmindedness ; for people of 
high birth or great political power or wealth are 
considered to be worthy of honour, as they are in a 
position of suiicriority, and that which is superior in 
any g(MMl is always held in higher honour. It is tluis 
tliat such giils of fortune enhance a i>ei*8on's high- 
mindedness, as in consequence of tliem he receives 
honour from certain quarters. But in truth it is only 
the good man who deserves honour, although if a man 
]K)B8esscs gifts of fortune as well as goodness he is 
c()iisi<lcred to bo in a higher soiihc worthy of honour. 
People who possess goods of this kind, without virtue, 
are not justified in considering themselves to be 
worthy of grc^it things, nor is it right to call them 
highminded, as neither greatness nor highmindedness 
is possible without complete virtue. The possessors 
of such goods belong to the class of people who are 
apt to become supercilious and insolent; for without 

8—2 
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yirtue it is not easy to bear the gifts of fortune in 
good taste. Not being able to bear Uiem, and 
imagining themselves to be superior to everybody 
ekoy such i)coi>Io treat others with contemiit, and act 
according to their own sweet will ; for they imitate 
the liiglimiiided man without being like him, but 
they imitate hhn only so far as they have the i)ower ; 
in otlier words they do not perforin virtuous actions, 
but Uiey treat otlier i>eople with contempt The 
higliminded man is justified in his contempt for 
bUierSy as he forms a true estimate of them, but 
ordinary people have no such justification. Again, 
Uie highminded man is not fond of encountering small 
dangers, nor is he fond of encountering dangers at 
all, as there are few tlungs which he values enou{/h to 
endanger himseHf f^^ H^em. But he is ready to 
encounter great dangers, and in the hour of danger is 
reckless of his life, because he feels that life is not 
worth living without honour. lie is capable of 
conferring benefits but ashamed of receiving them, 
as in the one case he feels his superiority, and in the 
otlier his inferiority. He will try to return a benefit 
which has been conferred ui>on liim with intei*est, as 
tlien the original benefactor will actually become his 
debtor, and will have been the recipient of a benefit 
It seems too that a highminded person renicnibcrs 
Uiose upon whom ho has conferred a benefit, but not 
those from whom he has received it; for the recipient 
of a benefiiction is inferior to the benefactor, and 
the highminded man always aspires to superiority. 
Again, he is glad to be told of the benefits which he 
has conferred, but he cannot bear being told of those 
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which ho has received. That is the reason (he thinks) 
wliy Thetis' does not recount to Zeus the services 
which slie has done liim, and why tlie Lacedaemonians' 
in negotiating with the Athenians recounted not their 
services but tlieir obligations. It is characteristic too 
of tlie highminded man that he never, or hardly ever, 
asks a favour, that he is ready to do anybinly a 
service, and that, although his bearing is stately 
towards persons of dignity and affluence, it is unas- 
suming towards tlie middle class ; for while it is a 
difficult and dignified thing to be superior to the 
former, it is ea'^y enough to be superior to the latter, 
and wliile a dignified demeanour in dealing with the 
former is a mark of nobility, it is a mark of vidgarity 
in dealing witli the lattef, as it is like a display of 
physical strength at the expose of an invalid. Buch 
a person too will not be eager to win honours or to 
dispute the supremacy of other i)eople. He will not 
bestir himself or be in a hurry to act» except where 
there is some great honour to be won, or some great 
result to be achieved. His performances will be rare, 
but they will be great and will win him a great name. 
He will, of course, be oi)en in his hatreds and his 
friendships, as secrecy is an in<lication of fear. He 
will care for reality more than for repuUition, he will 
be open in word and deed, as his superciliousness 
will lead him to speak his mind boldly. Accordingly 

1 Iliad I. 60n, 504. It is whero Thomis iuTokes the aid of 
Zeus on behalf of Achilles. 

* The occAflion is said to have been one when .tlie Thebani 
invaded Laconia. It may be assumed that the Laoedaemoriians 
were seeking Athenian support. 
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lie will tell Ihe truth too, except where lie is ironical, 
although he will use irony in dealing with ordinary 
people. He will be incapable of ordering his life so 
as to please anybody else, unless it bo a fnend, as 
such dependence would bo servility. That is the 
reason why lUl toadies haye the spirit of menials, and 
persons of a mean spirit are toiulies. Nor ngsiin will 
ho 1k> given to mlniimtlon, as tliero is nothing which 
strikes him as great Nor will he bear grudges*; for 
no one who is highminded will dwell upon the past, 
least of all upon past h\juries ; he will prefer to over- 
look them. He will not be a gossip, he will not talk 
much about himself or about anybody else ; for he 
does not care to be praised himself or to get other 
people censured. On the other hand he will not 
be fond of praising other people. And not being a 
gossip, he will not 8i>eak evil of others, even of his 
enemies, except for the express puriK)se of insulting 
them. lie will be the last i)ei*8on to set up a wailing 
or cry out for help when sometliing hapi)ens which is 
inevitable or insignificant, as to do so is to aittach 
great importance to it He is the kind of person who 
would mther possess what is noble, although it does 
not bring in profit, than what is profitable but not 
noble^ as such a preference argues self-sufficiency. 

It seems too that the highminded man will be 
slow hi his movements, his voice will be deep and his 
manner of si)esiking seilatc ; for it is not likely that a 
man will be in a hurry, if there are not many things 
that he cares for, or that he will be emphatic, if he 
does not regard anything as importuit, and these arc 
the causes which make people si>eak in shrill tones 
and use rapid movements. ^ 
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Such then being the character of the highminded Chap. ix. 
man, wlwm diaracter is the mean, he who is deficient 
is called meanininded, and he who exceeds is called 
conceited. 

It does not follow that these persons are them- Hmn. 
selves bad ; they are not evil doers, they are only "«*!**' 
misguide<l ; for the meanminded man is one who, 
being worthy of good things, deprives himself of the 
things of which he is worthy, and seems to prejudice 
his own position by self-depreciation and self-ignor- 
ance, as otherwise he woidd try to get what he 
deserves, assuming it to be good. Not that people of 
this kind seem to be foolish, they are rather timorous. 
But it seems that their way of thinking deteriorates 
the character, as our aims always depend upon our 
estimate of our own deserts, and these people abandon 
the hope of noble actions and pursuits as well as of 
external goods from a feeling that they do not de- 
serve them. 

Conceited people on the other hand, are foolish ConecU. 
and ignorant of themselves, and make themselves 
conspicuous by being so ; for they try to obtain 
(lositions of honour under an impression of their own 
deserts, and then if they obtain them, prove failures. 
I'hey get themselves up in fine dresses, and im)so for 
effect, and so on, and wish their good fortune to bo 
known to all the world, and talk about themselves, as 
if that were the road to honour. 

Meanmindedness, rather tlian conceit, is opposed 
to highmindedness ; for it is a more common and a y^ 
worse defect ^ 

Highmindedness tlien has to do witli honour on a Cuaf. x. 
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YirtiMmi large scale, as has been saicL But there is apparently 
another, virtue ^rhich has to do witli honour, as was 
remarked at the outset It would seem to be related 
to highmindedness, as liberality is related to magnifi- 
cence ; for neither this virtue nor liberality is con- 
cerned with great things, but they both produce in 
UB a right disitosition in regard to things of niodcruto 
or small iniiKirlance. 

As in the taking and giving of proi)erty thei*c U a 
mean state, an excess, and a deficiency, so it is with 
the desire of honour. It is possible to desire honour 
too much or too little, or to desire to obtain it fmm 

AinUUoii. the right sources and in the right manner. We 
censure tlie ambitious man for desiring honour more 
than is right and for desiring to obtain it from wrong 
sources, and the unambitious man for not choosing to 
be honoured even for his noble deeds. But tliere are 
occasions when we praise the ambitious man as a 
man of spirit and a lover of nobleness, or ])mise the 
unsimbitious man for his moderation and self-restnunt 
as we said at the beginning. 

It is clear then that there are various senses in 
which a person is s^iid to be fond of a thing. We do 
not always understand the word ''ambitious" or 
" fond of honour," in the s;\me sense ; when we use it 
as a term of pmise we mean '' and)itious more than 
ordinary i)Cople," and when as a term of censure we 
mean ''ambitious more than is right" 

There is no name for the mean state, and it seems 
that botli extremes lay claim to it, sis if it were 
unoccupied ground. But where there is excess ami 
deficiency, there is also a mean. People desire honour 



|i. 60. 
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both more and less than is right; therefore they 
sometimes desire it also^ in a right spirit At least 
this moral state is a subject of praise, as being a 
moan state in respect of honour, although it has no 
recognized name. As comiKired >vith ambition, it 
ap])carsto be lack of ambition, as compared with lack 
of ambition, it ap])ears to be ambition, as compared 
with both, it appears to be a sort of combination of 
the two. It seems that this is the case with other 
virtues as well; but in this cose it is the extremes 
which appear to be opposed to each other rathei' 
Uian to tJie mean, there being no name for the inter- 
mediate or mean state. 

Gentleness* or good temjier is a mean state in Chap. xi. 
respect of angry feelings ; but there is no recognized ^^Jj^*" 
name for the mean or indeed, it may be said, for the temper, 
extremes. We apply the term "good temper" to the 
mean, although it inclines in sense to the deficiency 
which has no name. 

The excess may l)o deRcri1>ed as a sort of angriness irMci. 
or irascibility, for the emotion is anger, although the ^' 
causes which produce it are many and various. 

A person is praised if he grows angry on the 
right occasion an<l with the right ]>eople, and also in 
the right manner, at the right times and for tlio right 
length of time; such a person will be good-tempered 

^ lloading; ?<rrc drj Ka\ a(r df i. 

' Tliore is no satisractory Rtigliiih equivolont for npa/mit; 
" gcntloneas " and "mildnoss" are not specially limited to anger, 
and *' placability/' although it refers to it, denotes only one 
c(»ndition of asi^ect of the angry feelings. Perhaiis "good 
temper ** represents the Greek word as nearly as possible. 
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therefore, as good teini)er id a tcnn of iiraise. For 
a goo(l-teini)cnMl jx^raou is in effect one who will be 
cool and not carried a>¥ay by his emotion but will 
wax wrotli in such a manner, on such occasions, and 
for so long a time, as reason may prescribe. But it 
seems that he will err rather on the side of deficiency ; 
for a good-tempered or gentle (lerson is inclined to 
forgiveness rather tlian to revenge. 

The deficiency, whether it be called a phlegmatic 
disposition or anything else, is a subject of censure, 
for people look foolish, if they do not grow angry on 
the right occasions or in the right way. For it seems 
that they have no feeling or no feeling of pain, and 
diat^ if they do not grow angry, they are incaiiablo of 
defending themselves. But it is only a slavish nature 
which >vill submit to be insulted, or will let a friend 
be insulted, without protest 

The excess may take any one of all these fonns. 
We may be angry with the wrong i)copIe, or on the 
wrong occasions, or moi*c than is right, or sooner, or 
for a huigcr time. 1 do not nieain that all these faults 
ai'e found in the sauno i)orson ; that would be imiKM- 
sible, as evil is self-destructive, and, if it exists in its 
entirety, becomes intolerable. 

Irascible i>eople then soon gi-ow angry, and gi'ow 
angry with the wrong person, or on the wrong 
occiisions, or more than is ri;;lit But they soon 
cease being angry ; indeed, this is the l>est iK)int in 
their chanicter. The rca.son is that they do not 
control their anger; they aro s<> (|uick-tcnii>orcd that 
they retaliate in an o)>en way and then have done, 
guick Choleric i>cople again are excessively quick- 
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tempered, and get angry at every provocation and on 
every occasion ; hence tlieirnameS 

Sullen people are slow to make friends again and, Sniien- 
as they keep their temper down, their anger lasts a "**"' 
long time. Retaliation brings a feeling of relief; for 
the revenge makes a person cease from his anger, by 
producing a state of pleasure instesvd of ])ain. But if 
this does not take place, the burden remains ; for as 
he does not reveal his anger, nobody helps to reason 
him out of it» and it takes time for a person to digest 
his anger in his own soul. Sullen people are the 
greatest possible nuisance to themselves and to their 
best friends. 

We call people stem if they wax wroth on the stwintemi. 
wrong occasions, and more than is right, and for a 
longer time, and if they will not make friends again 
without revenge or punishment Such people are 
more difficult to live with than others*. We gene- 
rally regard the excess, viz. the ii-ascible rather than 
the phlegmatic disposition, as the opposite of good 
temper, as it is more frequent; for it is more natural 
to men to take vengeance than to forgive^ 

This account of anger proves what has beenp-<^7. 
already sjiid; it is not easy to define the right 
manner, objects, occasion, and duration of anger, or 
liow far it may riglitly go, and where it begins to be 
wrong ; for we do not censure a person who deviates 
a little from the right, whether on the side of excess 
or of deficiency. Sometimes we praise people who 

^ aiLpoxoKoty connected with xc^Xof. 

' I have ventured to transpose this clause, as it clearly refers 
to " stemnesa.'' 
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aro deiicieiit and call them good-teiuperod ; boiuo- 
times Vie si^eak of people who exhibit a stern chanicter 
as manly, believing them to be capable of rule. How 
far and in what way a person must deviate Jirom tlie 
mean in order to be censurable is a question which it 
is not easy to decide theoretically ; for the judgment 
doi>onds uiM)n particular circumsbuices and is an 
afiair of the jierception. So nmch however is clear, that 
the mean moral state is laudable, i.e. the state in 
which we grow angry with the right persons and on 
the right occasions, and in the right manner and so 
on, whereas the excesses and deficiencies are censur- 
able, slightly censurable, if they go but a little way, 
censurable in a higher degree, if they go further, and 
exceedingly censurable, if they go a long way. It is 
clear then that we must cling to the mean moral 
state. 
Chap. xn. Tliis must be a sufiicient account of the moral / 
states which have to do with anger. ^ 

In human society, with its a)mmou life and as- 
sociation in words and deeds, there are some ])eople 
oimw- who seem to be obsequious. They are i>cople who 
dmS"* try to pleiise us by praising all that we do and never 
thwarting us, and who think they ought to avoid 
causing annoyance to anybody who comes in their 
way. There are others who take the contrary line of 
always thwarting us and never give a thouglit to tlie 
l>iun which they cause; these are called surly and 

Surliness. COUtcntiouS pCOplc. 

It is clear enougli then that tlie moml states thus 
described are censurable, and that the intermeiliate 
or mean state, in virtue of which a })erson will assent 
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aiid similarly will object to the right things in the 
right spirit^ is laudable. No special name is assigned 
to this mean state, but it most nearly resembles 
friendliness; for the person in whom it exists answers J^f'*"*- 
to our idea of a virtuous friend, except that frion<lli- 
ness implies affection as welL It differs from friendli- 
ness in being <1estitute of emotion or affection for the 
people with whom one associates, as it is not friend- 
ship or hatred that makes such a person assent to 
things in a right spirit but his o>vn character. For 
he will so act alike to strangers and acquaintances, 
and to people with whom he is or is not intimate; 
only in each case his action willbe suitable; for it is 
not natural to pay the same regard to strangers as to 
intimate friends, or to be equally scrupulous about 
causing them pain. 

While it is thus stated in general terms that such 
a person will associate with other people in a right 
spirit^ it must be added that, in his endeavour to 
avoid causing imin or to cooperate in giving pleasure, 
he will never lose sight of what is noble and ex- 
pedient For it seems that he has to do with such 
pleasures and pains as occur in human society. 
Whenever then it is not honourable for him or is 
injurious to cooperate in giving pleasure, he will 
object to giving it, and will prefer to cause pain ; or 
if a thing brings discredit and considerable discredit 
or injury upon its author, while opposition to it 
causes him only slight pain, he will not accept it but 
will vaise an objection to it 

He will not associate in the same spirit with 
people of high position and with ordinary people, or 
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vitli i>eople vlioin he knows well and whom he knows 
only slightly, and so on as oUier differences may 
occur ; but he will render to each class its proper due. 
Again, while he chooses the promotion of pleasure in 
itself, and shrinks from the infliction of pain, he will 
be guided by a consideration of consequences, if they 
are greater than the immediate pleasure or i)ain, i.e. 
of nobleness and expediency ; in other words he will 
inflict slight |)ains for the sake of great snUMMpicnt 
pleasure. 

Such is then the intermediate or mean character, 
although it has no projier name. But if a person 
tries to i)romote the pleasure of others, he may either 
aim at being pletisant without having an ulterior 
object^ luid then ho will be cidled compkustUit, or it 
may be his object to get some {lersoiial advantage in 
the way of money or of the good things which money 

Flattery, briugs with it, and then he will be adled a flatterer. 
If a i>cnK)n on the other hand is disagreeable tii 
everylKKly, he is a surly and contentious fellow, as 

p. lit. has been said. 

The extreme stiites here apiiear to be opiiosed to 
one another -mther than to the viean state^ because 
the mean state has no name. 

Ciup.xui. The mean state of which boastfulness is an ex- 
treme has very much the same sphere, aiul it^ also is 
nameless. But it will be worth while to examine 
these states ; for we shall better miderstiuid the facts 
of character after discussing the moral characters 
sevenilly, and shall be convincetl that the virtues are 
mean states, by finding this to be the universal rule. 
^ Keadiug aZrti. 
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Tlie people who in the conyerse and intercourse 
of life make it their object to give pleasure or 
pain have been already described Let us now speak 
of such people as are truthful and false, whether in 
word or in deed or in their pretensions. 

It scents that the boaster is one who is fond of ^J^*'"^- 
pretending to ixisscss the qualities which the world 
esteems, although he does not possess them, or does 
not possess them to the extent that he pretends. 
Tlie ironical' person on the contrary disclaims or irony, 
dispai-nges what he i>08se88es, the intermediate person, 
who is a sort of ''plain dealer," is truthful both in 
life and in speech ; he admits the fact of his posses- 
sions, he neither exaggerates nor disparstges them. 

It is possible to be both boastful and ironical 
either with or without an ulterior object But every 
man speaks, acts and lives in accordance with his 
character, unless he has an ulterior object in view. 

Falsehood in itself is base and censurable, truUi is 
noble and laudable; so too the truthful jierson, as 
holding a mean or intermediate position, is laudable, 
the untruthful people are both censurable, but especi- 
ally the boaster. 

Jict us speak of them l)oth, I>cginning with the Tratiifni. 
trullifnl ])orHon. Wo are not H|>eakiiiK of one who is ^ 
trutliful in leg>d covenants, or in all sucli matters as 
lie within the domain of justice or injustice (for these 
would be matters belonging to a different virtue), but 
where without any such important issue at stake a 

' '* Irony ** is not an exact equivalent of tlie Greek rlpctyrco, 
which denotes the character of one who depreciates himself; 
** dissimulator opis propriao'^ in Horace's words. 
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person is trutlifiil both in word and in life, beauise 
his moml state is truthful. Such a jierson would seem 
to be virtuous ; for he who is a lover of truth and 
truthful where trutli is of no inii»ortance will be 
equally true where it is of greater imiKjrtsince. lie 
will avoid falsehood in important matters as involving 
diHgnice; for he avoide<l it in itself apart from iln 
coiisc<iuences ; but so to avoid it is laudable, lie 
inclines by preference to an luiderstatement of the 
truth, as it appears to be in better taste than an 
overstatement, for all excesses are offensive. 

A ]>erson who pretends to greater things than he 
possesses, if he has no idterior object in doing so, 
seems to be a person of low character, as otherwise he 
would not take pleasure in a falsehood ; but he looks 
more like a fool than a knave. Supposing he has an 
object^ if the object be glory or honour, the pretenti- 
ous i)ei*son, like the boaster*, is not highly censurable ; 
but if it be money or the means of getting money, his 
conduct is more discreditable. It is not a particular 
faculty, but a [mrticular mond [uirpose, which consti- 
tutes the boaster; for it is for virtue of his moml 
state and his character tliat he is a boaster, as a 
person is a liar, if he takes pleasure in falsehood for 
its own sake, or as a means of winning reputation or 
gain. Thus it is that boa-stfid i>eople, if their object 
is reputation, i)retend to such qualities as win praise 
or congratulation, but if their object is gain, they 
pretend to such qualities as may be beneficial to their 

^ The woriU m^ 6 a\a(ia¥ arc probably sparious, as Mr nywuter 
luui seen ; they luake good seniM), but it would bociu that the 
■eD80 rcMpiirca rather t»s oJdc 6 dXa(ta^. 
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neighbours, and cannot be proved not to exist, ag. to 
skill in prophesying or medicine. This is the reason 
why the great majority of boasters pretend to such 
qualities as these, and make a boast of them as they 
are beneficial and it is difllcult to disprove them. 

Ironical people, on the other hand, in depreciating irony, 
themselves, show a more refined character, for it 
seems that their object is not to make gain but to 
avoid pom])osity. They are particularly fond of 
disclaiming the same qualities as the boaster aflects, 
viz. the qualities which the world esteems, as was the 
way, e.g. of Socrates. 

People, whose pretensions apply to such things Hambag. 
as are trivial and obvious, are called humbugs ; they 
deserve nothing but contempt. 

Sometimes irony itself appears to be boastfulness, 
as in the dress of the Lacedaemonians ; for exaggerated 
deficiency is a form of boastfulness as well as excess. 
But people who employ irony with moderation, and 
upon such occasions as are not too obvioiis and 
{lalpable, present an appearance of refinement 

Tlie boaster ap|>ears to be the opposite of the 
truthful man, as being worse than the ironical man. 

As relaxation enters into life no less than business, ghap.xiv. 
and ono element of relaxation is playful diversion^ it 
seems that hero too there is a manner of intercourse 
which is in good taste ; there are right things to say 
and a right way of saying them, and the same is true 
of listening. But the right way of speaking or 
listening will differ according to the class of people 
to whom one s|>eaks or listens. 

It is clear that in this matter as in others it is 
w, N, E, 9 
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possible to go beyond, or to fall short of, the mean. 

Bnf- Now dicy who exceed the proi>er limit in ridicule 

looueiy. aeem to be bufiToons and vulgar i>copley as tlieir heart 
is set upon exciting ridicule at any cost^ and they aim 
ratlier at raising a laugli than at using decorous 

Booriiai. language and not giving pain to their butt On the 

^^' otiier hand they who will never themselves speak a 

wonl that is ridiculous, and who ai-e indignant with 

everybody who si)eaks so, may be ^4aid to be lNK>rish 

and rude. 

WiUinewi. People whose fun is in good taste are called 
witty {euTpdireXoi), a name which implies the happy 
turns^ of their art, as these happy turns may be 
described as movements of the character ; for charac- 
ters, like liodies, are judged by their movements. 
But as it is never necessary to look far for subjects of 
ridicule and as an excessive fondness for ftui and 
mockery is pretty universtd, it happens that not only 
true wits but buftbons are described us witty, because 
they ai*e anmsing. But it is clear fi*om what has been 
said that there is a diirerencc, and hideed a wide 
diiierence, between the two. 

Tftct. The cliaracteristic of tlie mean state is tact A 

person of tact is one who will use and listen to such 
language only as is suitable to an honourable gentle- 
man; for thei-e is such language as an honourable 
gentleman may fitly use and listen to in the way of 
fiin, and the fun of a gentleman is different from that 
of a slavish person, and again, the fun of a cultivated 
person from that of one who is uncultivated. We 

* fvTfMtnfXia ia connected with Tpiwtip "to tuni." 
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may hco this to be so at once by a comiiarisou of the 
old and the new comedy; in the former it was 
obscenity of language which raise^l a laugh, but in 
the latter it is rather innuendo, and this makes a 
great diflercncc from the point of view of decorum. 

Is it then to be the definition of a good jester that 
he uses such language as befits a gentleman, or that 
he does not give pain, or actually gives pleasure, to 
his listener? It is probably imi>08sible to determine 
this point, as different things are detestable or agree- 
able to different people. But the language to which 
a jierson listens will corresi>ond to the language which 
he uses ; for it seems tliat he will make such jests as 
he can bear to listen to. Tliere will be some kinds of 
jest then that he will not make, for mockery is a 
species of reviling, and there are some kinds of re- 
viling which legislators prohibit ; they ought perhaps 
to have prohibited certain kinds of jesting as well. 

This will 1)0 therefore the moral state of the 
refined gentleman ; he will be, so to say, a law unto 
himself. 

Such is then the mean, or intermediate character, 
whether it be called tact or wittiness. 

But the bufibon is the slave of his own sense of 
humour ; he will spare neither himself nor anybody 
else, if he caii raise a laugh, and he will use sucli 
language as no person of refinement would use or 
sometimes even listen to. 

The boor is one who is useless for such social 
purposes; he contributes nothing, and takes offence 
at everything. Yet it seems that relaxation and fun 
are indispensable elements in life. 

9—2 
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The iiic;in states then in life which have I)cgu 
described, are three, viz. friendliness^ tnUt{fvlnes8, 
and wittiness. They are all concerned with the 
association of people in certain words and deeds. 
Tliey are different in that one is conceme<l with truth 
and the others with pleasure, and, of tlie two which 
arc concenie<l with pleasnix), one finds its sphero in 
amusements, the other in the geneml intorcoiirse 
of life. 
Chap. XV. It would not be right to speak of a sense of shame 
8*»»M»«- as a virtue, for it is more like an emotion than a 
moral state; at least it may be defined as a kind of 
fear of ignominy, and in its effects it is analogous to 
the fear of dangers, for people blush when they are 
ashamed, and turn pale when they are afraid of 
death. It is clear then that both affections are in a 
sense corporeal, and this seems to be a mark of an 
emotion rather than of a moral sUitc. 

The emotion is one which is appropriate not to 
all ages but to youth. We consider that the young 
ought to show a sense of shame, as their life l)cing 
directed by emotion is full of mistakes, and it is 
shame which holds them in check. Again, while we 
praise young men for exhibiting a sense of shame, 
nobody would praise an old man for shamefacedness, 
as we hold that he ought not to do anything which 
occasions shame. Neither will a virtuous person feci 
sliame, as shame is occasioned by misconduct ; for he 
ought not to misconduct himself. It makes no 
difference if there are some things which are really 
disgraceful, and others which are regarde<l as dis- 
graceful ; people ought not to do either, and therefore 
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ought not to be ashamed. It is only a man of low 
character who will be capable of doing anything that 
is disgraceful. 

The idea of a person living in such a moral state 
that» if he were to do anything of the kind, he would 
Ik3 ashamed, and of his therefore imagining himself to 
be virtuouR, is absunl; for shame is occasioned by 
voluntary sictions alone, and the virtuous man will 
never voluntarily do what is base. Still shame can lie 
virtuous only hypothetically. It implies that, if a 
person should act in a particular way, he would be 
ashamed; but there is nothing hypothetical in the 
virtuous. Again, granting that it is bcine to be shame- 
less and to feel no shame at doing disgraceful deeds, 
we need not conclude that it is virtuous to do them 
and to be ashamed of doing them. 

Similarly, continence' is not a virtue, but a sort of 
mixed state as will be shown in the sequel'. But let 
us now proceed to consi<ler justice. 

^ Tlio iKMiit uf fliuiilarity in Uiat ouiitinonco (cy^fNirf m) iiiiptios 
the presctico uf a wrong desire a» sliaiiio (aldmt) implies tlie 
performance of a wrong action. 

' In Book vii. 



BOOK V. 

Chap. L Wb oome HOW to investigate justice aiul injustioe. 
Justice. Yf^ jjj^y^ ^ consider wliat is the character of tlie 
actions with which they deal, what is the sense in 
which justice is a mean state, and what are the 
extremes between whicli the just is a mean. In our 
investigation wo will follow the, same plan sis in Uic 
virtues already described. 

We see that everybo<ly who lujcs tlie term "justice" 

means by it the moral sUito which makes i)eopIe 

capable of doing what is just, and which makes them 

just in action and in intention. In the same way 

injustice is the moral sUitc which makes them unjust 

in action and in intention. Ix^t us begin then by 

iissumhig this rough definition of justice and injustice. 

We regard justice as one moral state atid injustice 

Difference OS aiiothcr. For the niond sUites are difTerent in one 

monT" respect from the sciences and fiiculties. Wherciis it 

states Aud geems that the same faculty or science applies to 

scieiices or ^ -^ * * 

fscniues. contraries, one of two contrary mond or physical 
states* docs not apply to its contraries; thus headth 

^ €^ii is u *'8tato," ill Latin JMbittUy gciicnilly, 1>ut not 
necessarily, a "moral state."* 
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floes not prorliico results which are contrary to licalth 
but only results which are healtliy ; for we speak of 
a person as walking healthily when he walks as a 
healthy ]M)r8on would walk. 

Now it is often possible to ascertain one of two 
contrary moml states from the other, or to ascertain 
inomi states frain their plienoinena, f.6. from tlieir 
catises and consetpiencea. For if it is evident wliat is 
a good state of liealth, it becomes evident at once 
what is a bad state; or again, a good state of health 
is evident from the conditions which pnxbice good 
health, and the conditions which produce good health 
from the good stsitc of hesdth ; for if a goo<1 sbito of 
health is a state in which the flesh is phmip, it 
necessarily follows that a bad state of liealth is a 
state in which the flesh is lean, and that that which 
produces ]>luinpness of flesh is that which produces 
good hesilth. 

Again, it follows as a general rule that, if one of 
two opposite terms be used in a ]>1undity orscnHCH, so 
is the other, eg. if the word ''just*' has scvcnd senses, 
so haR the word ''unjust" 

It seems that tlie wonls "justice" and "injustice" CnAr. n. 
are used in a ])hirality of senses, but as the various 
seuRCH are closely allied, their homonymy' or and>i- 
guity e8ca]>es notice, and is not so evident, as it is 
when the various senses are wholly distinct ; for the 
diflerence is striking when it is one of external ap- 
pearance, e.g. the ambiguous use of the word /rXetV 

^ A " homonym ** in AristoioHan phmscology is a word having 
two or nioro iliHtinct senscB, audi as *' bull,** " bill ** or '* liall." 
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for tlio clavicle of niiiiiiuls, and for tlie key which is 
uBCil ill lockini^ doors. 
^iAnvni It 18 iiecesKiry therefore to ascertain all the various 
**jiisUm" senses in which a person may be called niijnst He 
jJHI^"' is said to be unjust, if he breaks the law of the hind ; 
he is also said to be unjust, if he takes more than his 
share of anything'. It is clear then .that the just 
I man will l)e (1) one who kee])S the law, (2) one who 
is fair. Acconlingly what is just is (1) what is lawful, 
(2) what is fair; what is unjust is (1) what is unlaw- 
ful, (2) what is unfair. 
B|»iioro of N«)W, SIS the unjust man in the second of these two 
mjiuaJee!" sense's is one who tsikcn more than his share, he will 
have to do with gtMMls, n«>t indeal witli all goo<ls, but 
with all the gooils of fortune, which are always goo<l 
^|o^ in an alisolnte sense, but not always good relatively 
to the individual, 'riicse are indeed the «>bject8 of 
men's prayers and pursuits; but they ought nitlier to 
pray that such things ais arc al)3olutely g<MMl may l>e 
good also rchitively to themselves, and to cIhmisc such 
things as are gcMxl for themselves. 

The unjust man does not always choose what is 
more than his sliai*e; on the contrary he chooses 
what is less than his share of such things as are 
absolutely evil. But as it seems that the less of two 
evils may, in a sense, l>e cidle<l a goo<l, and to Uike 
more than one's share means to take moi'e than one's 
share of what is good, he is regarded as tsiking more 



' I agroo with l)r Jiicksoii in oniitliiig tlio wonia xni o clnaor 
and in thinking thoy woro in8crtc<l bj a copyist who did not soo 
that '* unfairness" was implied in 6 wkioviKnit. 



rulativo. 
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thau his shai-e. Such a pcrsou may be called unfair; 
for unfairness is a general and comprehensive term. 

The law-breaker being, as we saw, ui\just and the Chat. jn. 
law-abiding person just, it is clear that whatever is 
lawful is in some sense just ; for such things as are 
prescribed by legislative authority are lawfril, and all 
such things we call junt Laws pronounce uiion all 
subjects with a view to the interest of the community 
as a whole, or of those who are its best or leading 
citizens whether in virtue or in any similar sense. 
Thus there is one sense in which we use the tcnn 
''just" of all that tends to create and to conserve 
happiness and the elements of happiness in the Ixxly 
l)olitia The law commands us to perform the actions 
of the courageous person, i.e. not to leave the ranks, / 

or run away, or throw down our arms ; the actions of 
the tem^ierate person, i.e. to abstain from adultery 
and outrage, or the actions of the gentle i>crson, i.e. 
to abstain from iissault and abuse, and so with all the 
other virtues and vices, prescribing some actions and 
prohibiting others, and doing all this in a right spirit 
if it be a right law, but in a spirit which is not equally 
right, if it be a hiw passed on the spur of the moraient 

Justice then, as so dofnied, is conii>lctc virtue JiiMtiooMui 
although not complete in an absolute scnHo, Uit in^ 
relation to one's neighbours. Hence it is that justice 
is often regardc<l as the supreme virtue, ^'more glo- 
rious than the star of eve or dawn"^; or as the 
proverb runs 

''JusUoe is the summary of all Virtue'." 

^ It ](N>k8 as if the exprcssiiMi were a poetical quotia' ion. 
' A lino attributod to Thooguis, Thocylides and other poets. 
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It is ill tlic liiglicst 8CU8C complete virtue, as being 
an exercise of coraiilcte virtue'. It is complete too, 
because lie who possesses it can employ his virtue in 
relation to his neighbours and not merely by himself; 
for there are many people who are ca^mble of exhibit- 
ing virtue at home, but incapable of exhibiting it in 
relation to their ncighlM)ura. Accordingly there seems 
to be goo<l Hciisc ill the saying of Bisis that ''oflice 
will reveal a man," for one who is in ofhce is at once 
brought into relation and association with others. It 
is this same reason which makes justice alone of the 
virtues seem to be the good of others, as it implies a 
relation to others, for it i)i*omotes the intei-ests of 
somebody else, whether he be a ruler or a simple 
fellow-citizen. 

As then the worst of men is he who exhibits his 
depravity both in his own life and in relation to his 
friends, the best of men is he who exhibits his virtue 
not ill his own life only but in relation to othcra ; for 
this is a dilKcult ttisk. 

Justi ce thercf4n*c in this sense of the word, in not a 
}>ayt of v irtue but the whole of virtue; its opi>ositc, 
iiyirstice, not a jmrt of vice but the whole of vice. If 
it be asked what is the difference between virtue and 
justice in this sense, it is clear from what has been 
already said ; they are tiic siinie, but tiie underlying 
conceiitioii of them is ditterent ; the moral stiite which, 
if regaixled relatively to others, is justice, if regarded 
absolHti^ly as a inordl state, is virtue. 
Chap. IV. But wc are investigating the justice which is a 
•^iJr*" P'^^ of.virtue; for there is such a justice, as we hold. 

of Tirtae. \ i HeadlDg Tfjs rcXciar cipcr^r XP^^^^- 

\ 

\ 
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Similarly there is a particular iigiistice which requires ^^""^ 
investigation. We may infer the existence of thi8oty\c», 
jyarticular injustice from the following fact: a person 
who exhibits any other form of wickedness in action, 
although he acts unjustly^ does not take more than 
properly belongs to him, e.g. if ho throws away his 
shield out of cowardice, or makes use of abusive 
language from bad temper, or from illiberality refuses 
pecuniary help; but when ho takes more than bis 
share, it often hapi>ens that he acts not from any one 
of these forms of vice, and certainly not from all, 
but from a species of vice {as tg plain because 
his action is censurable), or in other words from 
injustice. Tliere is then another ii\justice wbich is, 
as it were, a part of injustice as a whole, and a sense 
of the word "unjust" in which it is a part of the 
whole field of ii\justice or illegality. 

Again, if one man commits adultery for the sake 
of gain, and makes money by it^ while another incurs 
expenditure and loss for the sake of gratifying his 
passion, the latter would seem to be licentious rather 
than grasping, but the former to be unjust and not 
licentious, the reason being clearly that his object 
was not the gratification of his passion but gai^i. 
Again, while it is iK)ssiblo to refer all other unjust 
actions or crimes U^ some (larticuhu* vice, e.g. to in- 
continence in the case of adultery, to cowardice in the 
case of desertion from the ranks, and to anger in the 

* The English words ** uiy usi " and " injostico " have properly 
a more restricted meaning Uian cfduror and adcieciv a'l here usM. 
A person who should throw a way his shield in battle would; not 
be sai<l to act " uiynstly." / 
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caso of assault, where it is a case of v/njiist gain, there 

is no vice to which it can be i*cferred except injustice. 

It is evident then that, besides injustice as a 

whole, there is another particular injustice which has 

the same name^, as its definition falls under the same 

genus, for both take effect in relation to other people; 

but the one is concerned with honour or property or 

safety or whatever comprehensive name we may have 

for all such things, and is due to the pleasure of 

making gain, the other is concerned with tlie whole 

sphere of virtuous action. 

Chap.v. It is clear then that there ai*e various kinds of 

ShSrtuII^ justice, and that there is a khid which is different from 

Audiu. complete virtue. Wo must therefore asccrtahi its 

nature and character. 

The unjust has been defined in two distinct senses, 
viz. as what is illegal or what is unfair. Similarly, 
\ the just as what is legal or what is fair. Now the 

injustice ah-eady described corresponds to or is coex- 
tensive with illegality. But as what is unfair and 
what is illegal are not the same thing, but stand to 
each other in the relation of part to whole, what 
is unfair being always illegal but what is illegal not 
being always unfair, it follows that the words "unjust" 
and "injustice,'' loliea iisal in t/ie limited sense, have 

^ At Uio beginning of tho Categories, Ari«tutle diDtiuguislie^i 
ofAtipvfia, iSy OMOfui iiowov Koivou, o dc Kara rouMi/ia Xoyor rijs ovaias 
iTtpos from avptayvfiUf Zp to re Hvofui Koiyop kuI 6 koto rovpofia 
Xcyos Tfjs i^vaias 6 uvros. Tho distinction ia not hero important : 
cp. p. 80, k. 24. As general and particular injustice are specifi- 
cally ditferbnt, they are homonymous ; as they fall under tho same 
general hea>i, they are synonymous. 
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a diiferent meauiiig from the same ^vords when used 
in the large sense, standing to them in the relation of 
parts to wholes ; for this ii\justice is a part of uni- 
versal hvjustice, and similarly this justice a part of 
universal juHtica It is necessary therefore to speak 
of particular justice and particidar injustice, and 
similarly of the just and the uiyust in a particular 
sense. 

We may set aside then the justice and ii\justice Unirenai 
which correspond to complete virtue and vice, the ^' 
former being the exercise of complete virtue, and the 
latter of complete vice, in relation to others. It is 
evident too how the just and the unjust corresponding 
to universal justice and ii\justice are to be determined. 
The mtyority of such actions as the law prescribes are 
actions issuing from complete virtue ; for the law bids 
us live in the practice of every virtue, and forbids us 
to live in the practice of any vice. But the causes 
which are productive of complete virtue are all such 
legislative enactments as have been i^assed in regard 
to education for the duties of citizenship. As to the 
education of the individual which makes him not a 
good citken but a goml man in an absolute sense, it 
will Im) necessary to determine liei*ca(lber* whether it 
is a branch of the political art or of some other; 
for it is possibly not the same thing in all cases to 
be a good man and to be a good citizen. 

There are two kinds of particular justice and of Pw^UcnUr 

^ The promise ia not fulAlloil in the Eihie*, but the qnestion kindt. 
here raised is considered in the Poliiict ni. ch. 4. It most not 
be forgotten that Aristotle looks npon Ethics as a branch of 
Politics. 
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the jiittt action which corrcHjioiKls to particuhu* juBticCy 
! one conaistingin the distributions of lionour or wealth 
or any other things which are divided among the 
membera of the community, as it is here that one 
citizen may have a share which is e<|uid or nneqmd 
to another's, the other kind which is con-ective of 
^lorong in private transactions. This latter again has 
two sulxlivisions, private tmnsaictions lioing (1) volun- 
tary, (2) involuntai'y. Yohuitary tnuisactious are 
such as selling, buying, lending at interest, giving 
security, lending without interest, depositing money, 
hiring ; and they are said to be voluntary liecause the 
origin of these tnuis:vcti(»ns is voluntiiry, i.c people 
etUer upo^i tliem of their oiimfree will. Involuntary 
transactions again are either (I) secret, as e.g. theft, 
adultery, poisoning, pandering, enticing slaves away 
from their masters, assassination, and false witness, 
or (2) violent, as assault, imprisonment, munlcr, rape, 
mutilation, slander, and contumelious treatment 
Chap. VI. As the pcrsou who is unjust is unfair, and the 
Diatribu thing which is unjust is unfair, it is clear* that there 
tiee. is a cerUiin mean in respect of unfaii*ness, or inequality. 

Tliis mean is tliat wliich is fair or equal ; for whatever 
be the nature of an action that admits of excess or 
defect, it admits also of fairness or equality. 

If then that which is unjust is unfair, that which 
is just is fair, as indeed every one sees without 
argument 

But suice that which is fair or equal is a meiui 
between two extremes, that which is just will in a 
certain sense be a mean. But fairness or equality 
^ Because t6 Hyiaop iinplien t6 irXcoi^cirrcti'. 
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implies two persons or things at lea8t^ It follows 
therefore that that which is just is a mean, that it is 
fiur*or equal and that it is relative to certain persons. 
It folloi^'s also that, inasmuch as it is a mean, it is a 
mean between certain extremes, viss. excess and defect, 
and that inasnnich as it is just, it is relative to certain 
l>ersons. But, if so, then that whicli is just must 
imply four terms at least; for the persons relatively 
to wliom it is just are two, and the things in which it 
consists' are two likewise. Also, if the persons are 
equal, the thhigs will be equal ; for as one thing is to 
the other thing, so is one jierson to the otiier person. 
For if the persons are not equal, they will not have 
equal shares ; hi iact the source of battles and com- 
plaints is either that people who are equal have un- 
equal shares, or that people who are not equal have 
equal shares, distributed to them. The same truth 
is clearly seen from the principle of merit ; for every- 
body admits that justice in distributions is determined 
by merit of some sort ; only peo]do do not all under- 
stand the same thing by merit The democrats 
understand freedom, the oligai'chs wealth or nobility, 
and the aristocrats virtue. 

Justice then is a sort of pro^Mirtion ; for propor- JiutiM 
tion is not i>oc(diar to absti*act quantity \ but lielongs ^^SSL 

1 TO ho¥ h either "tlio fair'' or "tlio equal* but fairness hi 
distribution cannot exist, unless there are two recipients, nor 
equality unless there is a diyision of goods. 

' Omitting the words icak np6t n. 

* It seems desirable, with Dr Jackson, to omit rh. npayiiara ; 
but if the words are retained, they do not alter the sense. 

* ^Abstract quantity** is, Sir A. Grant says, "number expressed 
in ciphers.'' 1 1 is o.g. the number 2, not two horses or two cnrf s etc. 
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■ » *~ 

to^ quantity generally^ proiiortiou being cc|iiulity of 
^rfltios and implying four tcruiB at Ica^t 
■\\ Now it is plain that discreto proportion implies 
fpw terms ; but the same is true of continuous pro- 
pcNrtion; for in continuous proportion one of the 
terms is used as two, and is repeated. Tlius as A is 
to BfBOwBio C^; here B is rei>eate<l ; consequently 
if A be set down twico, the terms of the proportion 
will be four. 

That which is just then requires four terms at 
leasts and an equality of ratio between Uiem, the 
Iiersons and the things being similarly divided*. As 
then the tenn yl is to the tenn B, so will C be to A 
and consequently aUenmiulo as il is to C, so will B 
be to 2). The whole therefore will bear the same 
ratio to the whole i.e. A-\-C will be to B-k- D as A is 
io B or C to D*; but this is tlie combination which 
the distribution effects, and, if tlie terms be thus 
united, it is a just (combination. 

The conjunction therefore of A with C and of B 
with D is what is just in distribution, and this justice 
is a mean between the violations of ])ro|K>rtion ; for 
that which is ])roportionate is a mean, and that which 
is just is proportionate. Mathematicians call this 
kind of proportion geometrical; for in geometrical 



' If yf : li :: JJ : C he Ukkon as Uio example of coiitiiiuoiui 
proportion, A : JJ :: C : D will be an example of discrete propor- 
tion. 

' i.e. 8o that person should be to person, as tiling to thing. 

'In the siipiMMied instance A and B are persons, C and D are 
things, and the combination consists in adding C (tiling) to 
A (|N3rson) and D (tiling) to B (iieraonV 
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proi)ortion the wliolo is to the whole as each of the ^ 
separate terms is to cachV But this projiortiou is 
not continuous, as no one arithmetical term can stand • 
both for person and fbr thing. 

That which is just then in this sense is that which 
is proportionate, and that which is uignst is that 
which is dispniportionatc. It follows tliat tliis dispro- 
portion may take the form either of excess or defect; 
and tins is actually the case, for the author of thq 
iT\justico has too much, and tlic victim has too littleA 
of tlie goo<L In regard to evil tlio contrary is th^A 
aiso ; for the lesser evil in comparison with tlie grcaterv 
counts as a good^ as the lesser evil is more desirable \^ 
than the greater, and that wliich is desirable is a good, \\ 
and that whicli is more desirable is a greater good. 

This then, is one form of justice Le^of particular 
justice. 

The remaining form of justice is tlie corrective, CorrocUTe 
wliicli occui-s in private transactions whotlicr volun- ^ ^' 
tary or involuntjiry. 

Tliis justice is different in kind from tlie former. 
For distributive justice in dealing with the public 
funds invariably follows the proportion which has 
l)ccn described, i.e. geoftietrical propoi^tum^ as even if 
tlio distribution be niiulo to two or vurrc j)€oj}le out 
of the public funds, it will be in accordance with the 
mtio of the contributions whicli they have severally 
made*. Also the injustice which is opposite to this 

» le.A + C:B+D :: A :Bor::C:D. 

' The meaning is that, if A pays a larger income-tax than B, 
he will receive a larger sliare of such ptiblio property as may be 
distributed. 

W. N. E. 10 
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fonn of justice is the violation of geatneirical propor- 
tioiL But the justice wliicli exists in private trans- 
actiouSy although in a sense it is fair or equal, and the 
corresponding it^ustice is imfiiir or unequal, follows 
not geometrical but arithmetical proportion'. For it 
makes no difference here whether it be a virtuous 
man who defrauded a bad man, or a bad man who 
defrauded a virtuous man, or whetlier it bo a virtuous 
or a bad man who committed adultery ; the law looks 
only to the degree of the injury, it treats the i>arties as 
equal, and asks only if one is the author and the other 
the victim of injustice or if the one inflicted and die 
othw has sustained lui iiyury. Injustice then in this 
sense is unfiur or unequal, and tlie endeavour of the 
judge* is to equalize it; for even when one j)erson 
deals a blow and the other receives it» or one j)erson 
kills and the other is killed, the suffering and die 
action are divided into unequal jiarts, and it is the 
effort of the judge to i-cstore equality by the i)enalty 
which he inflicts, tis the ])enalty is so nmch subtiiictcd 
from the profit For the tenn "pi-ofit" is applied 
generally to such cases, although it is sometimes not 
stricdy appropriate; dius we sjieak of the "profit" of 
one who inflicts a blow, or the "loss" of one who 
suffers it, but it is when the suffering is assessed in a 

* ir iu geometrical proportion 2 : 4 :; 3 : 0, in arithmetical 
pro|K>rtion 2 : 4 : : 4 : 6, 4 being the arithmetical mean between 2 
and 6. 

* As Uie AUienian d«ieacmfr was partly judge and partly juntr, 
it ia ueceaaary, in erery case of translating it» to use the Kn^lisli 
word which best represents Uie particular functions denoted by 
Uie Greek. 
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court of law that the prosecutor gets profit^ and 
the guilty person loss. That ivhich is fair or equal 
then is the mean between excess and defect But 
profit and loss arc excess and defect^ although in 
opiM)sitc senses, the excess of good and the defect of 
evil being profit, and the excess of evil and the defect 
of good lieing loss. The mean between them, is, as 
we said, the equal, which we call just Hence correc- 
tive justice will be the mean between profit and loss. 

This is the reason why, when [leople dispute, they 
have iHSCOurse to a judge {BiKaani^) and to go to a 
judge is to go to what is just; for the judge professes 
to be a sort of personification of justice^ 

Again, people look for the mean hi a judge, and 
sometimes give judges the name of ''mediators,"' 
which implies that if they attain the mean, they will 
attain what is just That which is just then is, in a 
sense, a mean, as the judge is a mean. 

It is this judge's fimction to redi'css inequality. 
It is as if a lino were divided into unequal segments, 
and he were to cut oflf the amount by which the larger 
of the two segments exceeds the half and to add it to 
the smaller segment It is when the whole is equally 
divided into two segments that ]>oople are said to 
have what belongs to them, as having received an 
equal amount This equal amount is an arithmetical 
mean between the greater and the smaller lines. 
This is in fact the reason why it is called ''just*' 

* The EngliBh words "judge,** "just," "jusUco" may iairly 
reprosoiit the connexion tif ducacmjr with ro dUaiov, 

' fuaidwt is coiiuoctud with ftcVor, ns tiKatmis with ducoiof. 

10—2 
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(Siicaiov)^ becauso the divisiou is just aii equal one' 
(Bixa). 

For when a part is cut off from one of two equals, 
and added to the other, the second exceeds the first 
by twice the ]mrt so added to it For if the part had 
been cut off from the one, and not added to the other, 
the second would have excceilcd the first by once 
this part only. Thererore tlie Ihie to wJUcli t/ie 
(tddiiian is made exceeds the mean by once this 
part^ and tlie mean exceeds the line by wliicli the 
part was cut off by once this part This then will be 
our means of ascertaining what it is necessary to 
subtract from that which has too much, and what to 
add to that which has too little. We must add to 
that which has too little the amount by which the 
mean exceeds it» and subtract from the greatest tlie 
amount by which it exceeds the mean. Let the lines 
AA\ BBf C0\ be equal to one another; let the 
segment AE be subti-acted from AA' and the seg- 
ment CD added to CC \ then the whole line DCC 
exceeds EA* by CD and CZ^ and thercfoi'c exceeds 
BB by CD". 

> The argument resU upon a falne etymology ; for dcxacor b 
totally diBtinct from dc^a. The next sentence, which is omitted 
as being incapable of translation, means '* It is etiuivalcnt to 
calling rh ^Uaiov, dix<uo¥t and the ducoonjff, dixaar^s" 

* This seutenoc may be illustrated by a figure 

A ^ j: 

B B 

J} <: .__x .cr 

It is assumed, althougli not stated, that AE^ DC and CZ are all 
equal 
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'The terms ''profit" and ''loss" are derived from 
voluntary exchange. For in mch exchange^ if a 
person has more than what belongs to him, he is said 
to be making profit, and if he has less than he had to 
start withy he is said to be suffering loss; it is so 
&g. in buying and selling, and in all other transactions 
which the law freely allows*. But when people get 
as the result of exchange* exactly what they had at 
the beginning, neither more nor less, they are said to 
have what belongs to them and to be neither losers 
nor gainera. 

That which is just then in corrective justice is a 
mean between profit and loss of a particular kind in 
involuntary cases\ It implies that die parties to a 
transaction have the same amount after it as before. 

There are some people who hold that retaliation* CHAP.vm. 

ReUlia. 

^ Tliore can be no doubt Uiat the 'sentence Iftm d^ rovro Ka\ M 
ro>v ftXXo»r Tfxi^*' . . • . roaovrop koI rmoOror, whicli Bekker, follow- 
hig Trendolonbnrg, transfoni to p. 89, 1. 7« is out of place here. 

* It is bettor to place a colon, instead of a taW stop, after ropx 
and a full stop, instead of a colon, after Ktphaiv^w, 

' It seems to me that the true reading is avra di' uvrmv 
yimfvai and that it means " by using their original properties in 
uxcliange come to possess those properties again or their exact 
yahies, noitlicr loss nor more.** At all events avrd is»r/i i( 
Apxfit. 

^ Tiie transactions in wliich proAt and loss occur, although 
tliey may be voluntary in their origin, are so far involuntary in 
their result as the loser is not a consenting party to his loss ; 
hence the words r«r napa rh iKovtrwp may stand and may bear 
their natural meaning. 

^ Tlie word " retaliation," which is the nearest Knglish equiva- 
lent of ro apTiirtwovBott must not be understood as meaning only 
requital of eoU, 
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18 alMoliitcly juBt TIlis wiis tlio doctrine of tlio 
PythagoreiiiiH, who deriiicd juHtico aliHohitcly iih ro- 
taliatioii on one's neighbour. 

But retaliation does not aceonl with the concep- 
tion of either distributive or corrective justice, al- 
though corrective justice is certainly what is inteiuled 
by the Rliadamanthine^ rule: 

''As a man's action, such his fate; 
Then justice shall bo trae and straight'." 

The law of retaliation and the law of corrective justice 
in many cases do not agree. For instance, if a ])erson 
who strikes another is a magistrate, he ought not to 
be struck in return, and if a {person strikes a magis- 
trate, he ought not only to be struck but to be 
punished. Again, it makes a great difference whether 
what is done to a person is done with his consent or 
against it^ and tiie law of retaliation takes tio accoinU 
of (his difference. Still in such associations ns depend 
upon exchange it is this kind of justice, viz. retiilia- 
tion, which is the bond of union ; but it is pmpor- 
tionate, and not equal retixliation'*; for it is ])r<)|>or- 
tionate i*equiUd which holds a state together. 

People seek to requite either evil or good. It 
looks like slavery not to requite evil ; and if tiiey do 
not requite good, no interchange of services takes 
place, and it is this interchange which holds society 
together. It is thus that men build a temple of the 
Graces in their streets to ensure reciprocity, as being 

^ RhadamaiithuA wan oiio of tho judges of tho lower worltl. 
* A line ascribed to llcsiod. 

' What Aristotle calls *' equal retaliation" is the law of ** An 
eye for an eje, and a tooth for a tootli.'' 
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tbe jieciiiiar cimracteristic of grace ^; for it is our 
duty to return the Bervice of one who has been 
gracious to us, and to take the initiative in sliowing 
grace ouraclvcs. 

Now, proportionate requital is produced by cross- Pi-opor- 
conjunction*. Thus let A represent a builder, B ar^nlui. 
cobbler, C a house, and D a shoe. Tlien tlie builder 
ought to receive from the cobbler some part of his 
work, and to give him his own work in return. If 
then there is i)roportionate equality in the first in- 
stance, and rcbiliation or reciprocity follows, the 
result of wliich we are streaking will be attained*. 
Otlierwise the exchange will not be equal or perma- 
nent For there is no reason why the work of the 
one should not be superior to that of the other, and 

^ The connexion of x<>ptf with the x<V'*f'«f snggests the pro- 
\meiy of adopting the English word "grace" in translating 
this passage ; bnt x<^(r is more strictly ** fuTour " or " kindness " 
than " gmce.'* 

* '* Cross-ooi\ianction ** is a technical tenn which may be 
explained thns. Snppose that in 
the figure, A is the hnilder, B 
the cobbler, C the house and 2> 
the shoos, suppose too that A is 
combinod with /> and /? with C, 
then the pi'o|)ortion 

A + D:B + C::A : B, 

is the rcHult of " cross-conjunction." 

' I think it is clear that the case hiore supposed is one in 
which two persons desiring to make an exchange of goods have 
goods of equal value to exchange ; then the simple exchange of 
one good for the other satisfi^ the li^w of ret^iat^on or rec\- 
j>rocitv. 
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therefore tiiey ought to be equalized. C'l^hiB in 
eqiuUly the aise with all the arts; tliey would be 
destroyed, if the effect u[K>n the patient were not, iu 
kind, quantity and quality, the same as the effort of 
the agent) For association is formed, not by two 
doctors, but by a doctor and a husbandman, and 
generally by people who are different^ and not equal, 
and who nce<l to be equalized. It follows that such 
tilings as are the subjects of exchange must in some 
sense be comparable. This is the reason for the 
Money, invention of money. Money is a sort of meclium or 
mean; for it measures everything and consequently 
measures among other things excess or defect^ eg. 
the number of shoes which are equivalent to a house 
or a meal. As a builder then is to a cobbler, so 
must BO many shoes be to a house or a meal; for 
otiierwise there would be no exchange or association. 
But this will be ]nq>08sible, unless the shoes and the 
house or meal are in some sense equalized. Hence 
arises tiie necessity of a single universal stitndard of 
measurement, as was said before. This standard is in 
truth the demand for mutual services, which holds 
society together; for if people had no wants, or their 
wants were dissimilar', there would be either no 
exchange, or it would not be the same as it is now. 

' Tliu BOiitence truiisposed from p. 87, 1. 31 U ni08t coiivenioutly 
placed hero, but at Uio best it Is an interruption of tlie argument. 
It Beema to mean that in such an art or science as e.g. medicine a 
person by using certain means must be sure of producing certain 
effects. 

* I understand by *' dissimilar wants" wants wliicli cannot bo at 
once supplied by nnitual service. 
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Money {vofiurtui) is a sort of recognized represen- 
(4\tivo of this demand. 'That is the reason vrhj it is 
called money (vofiia-fia), because it has not a natural 
but a conventional (vi/up) existence, and because it is 
in our power to change it» and make it useless. 

Ilcbdiation or reciprocity will take place, when 
the terms have been so equated that, as a husband- 
man is to a cobbler, so is the cobbler's ware to the 
husbandman's ^ But we must bring the terms to a 
flgiu'c of proportion not* after the exchange has 
biken place — or one of the two extremes will have 
both advantages ie. will lutve its superiority comUed 
tvnce ovei' — but when both jmrties still retain their 
own wares; they will then be equal and capable of 
association, l)ecau8e it is possible to establish the 
proper equality between them. Thus let il be a 
husbandman, C food, B a cobbler, and D his wares, 

1 Suppose the hasbandman to offer In exchange a quarter of 
com and the cobbler a certain naniber of pairs of boots ; it is 
necessary to decide how many pairs of boots are equal in Yalue to 
a quarter of com before reciprocity {ro dvTiwwnnvBof) can take 
place. 

* The ov should be retained ; but it Is desirable to treat the 
MPords f { d^ /i^ . . . . HKpop as parenthetical, and to place a comma 
after Hxpop and a colon after ra avT»y, 

if J understand this difllcult Montonco, it moans that the 
husbandman (in the case supposed above) liaTing received in 
exchange a number of pairs of boots calculated upon an estimate 
of his commercial superiority to the cobbler must not claim to 
have that superiority calculated again, when tho exchange has 
already been effected. But r6 €Ttpo¥ Axpop is an incorrect phrase 
as the two parties of the exchange are not the two eficpa in the 
''figure of proportion.** See note on p. 151 of this translation. 
I incline to think that inpop should be omitted. 
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wliicli arc equated Ut the finnl. llut if thin kind of 
rociprocity were iiii|M)HMible, tliere would Ih3 no hhho- 
ciation. 

Tlie fiict that it is demand whicli is like a principle 
of unity binding society together is evulent because, 
if there is no inutiml demand on the part of two 
liersons, if neither of them or one only needs the 
services of the other, they do not effect an exchange, 
whereas, if somelxMly wants what somebody else has, 
e.g. wine, they effect an exchange, giving the wine e.g. 
in return for the right of iniix)rting com. Here tiien 
the wine and the com must be equated. 

Money is serviceable with a view to future ex- 
diange; it is a sort of secimty which we possess 
tliat^ if we do not want a thing now, we shall be able 
to get it when we do want it; for if a person brings 
money, it must be in his power to get what he wants. 

It is true that money is subject to the same laws 
as other things; its vahie is not always the same; 
still it tends to have a more constant value than any 
Uiing else. AH things, then, must have a pectmiary 
value, as this will always facilitiite exchange, and so 
will facilitate association. 

Money therefore is like a measure that equates 
things, by making them commensurable ; for associa- 
tion would be impossible without exchange, exchange 
without equality, and equality without commensura- 
bility. 

Although it is in reality impossible that things 
which are so widely different should become com- 
mensurable, they may become sufficiently so for prac- 
tical purposes. There must be some single standanl 
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then, and that a standard upon which t]ie world 
agrees; hence it is called money (p6fiia-fia)\ for it is 
this which makes all things commensurable, as money 
is the universal standard of measurement Let A be 
a house, B ten minae, C a couch. Now A is half B^ 
if the house is wortii, or is equal to, five minae. Again, 
the couch C is the tenth part of B. It is clear then 
that the number of couches which are equal to a 
house is five. It is clear too that this was the method 
of exchange before the invention of money; for it 
makes no difiei'ence whether it is five couches or the 
value of five couches that we give in exchange for a 
house. 

The nature of the just and the luyust has now Ghap. ix. 
been described The definitions which have been 
given make it clear that just conduct is a mean be- 
tween committing and suffering iiyustice; for to 
commit ii\]ustice is to have too much, and to suffer it 
is to have too little. But justice is a mean state, not Jimtioe a 
in the same sense as the virtues already described, bnTuot ilT 
but rather as aiming at the mean, while iiyusUce JJjj;^* 
aims at the extremes'. It is justice which entitles other tIf- 
the just man to be regarded as capable of deliberately 
eflecting what' is just, and of making a distribution 
whether between himself and somobo<ly else, or be- 
tween two other people, not in such a way as to give 
himself too large, and his neighbour too small a share 

> Again, the point lies in the connexion of vufita-fta *' money " 
with Hiftof '' convention " or " agreement" 

' Justice then is distinguished from the other yirtuos, inasmuch 
M Uio extremes of wliich it m tlie mean fall under the same, 
instead of under different vices. 
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of what 18 desirable, and conversely to give himself 
too small and his neighbour too large a share of what 
is injurious, but to give boUi himself and his neigh- 
bour such a share as is pro|)ortiouately equal, and to 
do the same when the distribution is between other 
l^eople. Injustice on the contrary aims at tiiat which 
is ui\ju8t; but that which is unjust is disproi)ortionate 
excess and defect of what is pi*ofitable or injurious. 
Hence injustice is excess and defect, inasmuch as it 
aims at excess and defect^ viz. excess of what is 
absolutely profitable, and defect of what is injurious 
in one's own case, while in the cases of other |>eople, 
alUiough they arc generally similar, the violation of 
proportion may take the fonn either of excess or of 
defect But the defect of uiyust <action is to suffer 
iigustice, the excess is to inflict it 

This then may be taken as a sufficient account of 

the nature of justice and injustice resjiectively, an<I 

similarly of that which is just or unjust in general. 

Ohaf. x. But a i)enMm may do injustice without being 

]u:i^wfuofc necessarily unjust What then, is the nature of such 

the name un jii8t uctioiis tliut, if a ikcrson commits thcni, he is 

injiutice. provod at oncc to be ni some particular resi>ect 

unjust, e.g. to be a thief, un adulterer, or a robl)er? 

I think the answer is that there is no such distinct 

class of actions^ for a person msiy commit adultery 

with a woman, knowing who she is, although he 

commits it not from any original defect of moral 

]mri)Ose, but fi*om the ])assion of the moinenL Such 

^ It is not tlio action but tlio moral piiri>ose, which inakcs 
H mull iitiKot : op. p. 95, 1. 10 oray d' cjc niMtaniiatuis, &bucos icac 
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a person then, althougli he commits an act of iigustice, 
is not unjust; tiius ha is not a thief, although he 
committed a theft, nor an adulterer, although he 
commit adultery, and so o\\\ ' 

Tiie relation of retaliation to justice has been 
already dcscrilicd. But wo must not forget that tho 
object of our inqtiiry is at once justice in an absolute 
sense, and political justice' i.e. such justice as exists PoUUau 
among people who arc associated in a common life^^ 
with a view to indci>endence, and who eiyoy freedom 
and ccpiulity whether proportionate or arithmetical*. 
It follows that, where this condition does not exist, 
l>eople are not capable of mutual political justice, but 
only of a certain justice which is analogous to it For 
justice, 8h%cfJi/ so ctUkdy can exist only where the 
relations^ of people are determined by law, and the 
existence of law implies injustice, as the administra^ 
lion o/'justice is the determination of what is just and 

^ ])r Jackson tmimfora tlio Hnit two soiitcncos of cU. 10, p. 91, 
11 18 — 26 to p. 95, I. 9, and the transferonco Is doarly an 
improYoment especially as the third sentence resumes tlie subject 
of retaliation and of justice generally. There is no such reason, I 
think, for disturbing the position of the words ir£s ^uv odp l)(f c . . . 
4iptfTai irpartpov 11. 20, 27. 

' I apprehend that ''political justice" is not tho same as 
'' justice in an alisolute sense'' but is, as Dr Jackson says, "tho 
most perfect representation of if See p. 92, IL 15, sqq. Aristotle 
is led to a special consideration of "political Justice'' by the 
political view which he always took of Ethicsw 

> In an aristocracy or oligarchy tlie "bquality ** is, in Aristotle's 
language, " proportionate," in a democracy it is " arithmetical.'' 
The condition of " freedom " excludes the slave population from 
participation in '* political justice." 

* npo£ avTovs is bettor tlian irpor avrovt. 
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uigust But i^justico implies ui\]U8t action, altliough 
uigust action docs not always imply injustice, and 
uigust action consists in assigning to oneself an un- 
duly large share of suck things as are good in an 
absolute sense, and an unduly small share of such 
things as are bad in an absolute sense. Hence we 
submit to the authority, not of an individual, but of 
the statute book, because an individual is apt to 
exercise liis autiiority in his own interests, and to 
make himself desjKit 

The magistrate is a guardian of justice, and, if of 

justice, then of equality. It seems that he gains no 

advantage/roiii lUs qffice, as he is assumctl to bo just; 

for ho does not assign to himself a larger shai*o of 

wliat is absolutely good, unless indeed it be proi)or- 

tionate to his own merit Hence he labours* in the 

interest of others; which is the reason why justice is 

p. 188. called the good of others, as we said before. Some 

reward therefore must be given him in the shai)c of 

honour or privilege ; and it is when a magistrate is not 

content with these rewards that he makes himself 

despot 

JimUc« of Justice, as between mastera and slaves, or between 

S^^et, fathers and children, is not the same as pblitiad 

Jj[y2J|^"*^ justice, ue. Justice between citizen ami citizen, sdthough 

it I'csembles it, for a man cannot commit injustice in 

an absolute or strict sense against what is his own ; 

but his property' and liis childi*en, mitil they rciicli a 



* Koadiiig iroKffi. 

' It uiUBt bo remembered that a bIhvo was as iimch a Krfjfia uf 
his iiiantcr uii any other chattel 
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certain age and become independeut^ ai-e, as it were, 
imrts of Iiimselfy and nobody deliberately chooses to 
hurt himself; hence injustice to oneself is an im- 
'I)OBsibility. It follows that political justice and in- 
justice are also impossible in tlie relatio^i of a master 
to slaves or ofafoJUusr to ddldrcn; for they depend, 
as wc said, upon law, and exist only whero law has a i>. 157. 
natural existence i.e. among people who, as we saw, 
eigoy equality of rule and subjection. There is 
more scope then for justice in i*elation to a wife 
than in relation to chihlron and property, for this, 
ue. justice in the rckUlwi of httsbaml aiid w{/b, .TiiHiice of 
is domestic justice, although this again is different La iHfe. 
from jKilitical justice. 

Political justice is partly natural and partly con- Political 
ventional. ^"■****' 

Tlie part which is natural is that which has the (i) natural, 
same authority everywhere, and is independent of 
opinion; that which is conventional is such that it(s)< 
does not matter in the firat instance whether it takes 
Olio form or another, it oidy matters when it has been 
laid down, e.g. that the ransom of a prisoner should 
be a mina, or that a goat, and not two sheep, should 
be offered in sacrifice, and all legislative enactments 
which are made in jiarticular cases, as the sacrifice in 
honour of Brasidas' at Amphipolis, and the pi*ovisions 
of an Act of Parliament 

It is the opinion of some people that all the rules 
of justice are conventional, because that which is 

> Tlio MSS. atitliority is in fiivour of omitting ft^ before 
' See Tliuuydiduti v. cli. 11. 
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natural is immutable and has tlio siune authority 
every where, as fire burns equally here and hi Persia, 
but they see the rules of justice continually altering. 

But this is not altogether true, although it is true 
to some extent Among the gods indeed it is pro- 
bably not true at all; but in this world, although 
there is such a thing as natund justice, still all justice 
is variabla Nevertheless thei*e is a justice which is, 
as well as a justice which is not, natural. 

Within the sphere of the conthigent it is easy to 
see what kind of thing it is that is natuml, and what 
kind that is not natund but Ipgal and conventional, 
both kinds beuig similarly variable. The same dis- 
tinction will apply to other cases ; thus the right hand 
is naturally stronger tlian the left, although there is 
nobody' who may not acquire the i)ower of using both 
hands alike. 

Such rules of justice as dei>end on convention and 
convenience may be compareil to standanl nieasui*es ; 
for the measures of wine and corn are not everywhere 
equid, but are larger where i>eople buy and smaller 
where they sell*. Similarly, such rules of justice sis 
exist not by nature, but by the will of Man, are not 
everywhere the same, as polities themselves ai*e not 
everywhere the s^mie, idthough thei*e is everywhere 
only one naturally perfect i>olity. 

But every rule of justice or law sttmils to iiulivi- 

^ llo;uliiig ircivrar with tlio MSS. 

' The buyers and sellers are, I conceive, the siiino i)eoplo, viz. 
merchants who make wholesale purchases and sell thoui by retail. 
So Dr Jackson, who translates " bcin«; larger iu wholesale, and 
smaller in retail, markets." 
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dtud (Jtctions iu tko relation of the universal to par- 
ticulars ; for while actions are numerous, every such 
rule is one, as beuig universal. 

There is a difference between an act of iiijustice 
and that which is ui^just, between an act of justice 
and that which is just A thing is ui\just by nature, 
or by ordinance ; but tliis very^ thing, when it is done, 
is an act of injustice, although, before it is done, it is 
only ui^ust The same is true of an act of justice*. 
But the several khids of acts of justice, or iivjustice, 
their number, and their sphere, will form subjects of 
hivestigation hereafter. 

Such being tlie things wluch are just and uiyust, 
a i)crson may bo said to act justly or uigustly when 
he does them voluntarily. When he does them in- 
voluntarily, he does not act justly or uivjustly, except 
in an accidental sense, i.e. he does what is accidentally 
just or ui\jn8t 

The definition of an act of justice or iigustice Voluntary 
dci>end8 ui>on its voluntary or involuntary character ; of hut niid 
for when it is voluntary, it is open to censure, and it JJgJ^ 
is then also an act of iiigustice. It will be ui\just then 
in a sense, but will not amount to an act of ii\justioe, 
if it lacks voluntariness. 

By a voluntary action I mean, as has been already Voluntary 
said, such an action as is in a person's power, and is ^e^' 

1 The best M8S. give avrh bi roOro. 

* After this sentence Aristotle remarks that the word for au 
"act of justice** is generally ducaioirpdyi/^io, ducatwfui being r»- 
strictofl in meaning to the ** correction of an act of injoHtioo " bat 
the remark, as it turns npon the correct umo of tho Greek wordis 
is untrauslateablc. 

W. N. K. 11 
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porforincd by kiin kuowinglyy and not in ignorance of 
the iicr8on to whom he does it, or of the instrument 
with which he does it, or of the result^ e.g. of the 
person whom he strikes, and the instrument with 
which he strikes, and the effect of his blow ; and not 
only so, but he must not perform it accidentally or 
under compulsion ; for if a person e.g. were to seize 
his hand and strike somebody else with it, it would not 
be a voluntary action, as not being in his own power. 
Again, it is possible that the person struck may bo his 
&ther, and that he may know him to bo a man or 
some one who is present, but may not know him to 
bo his father. Tlio same sort of distinction must Ik) 
made in regard to the ciTect and to the action gene- 
rally. If an action is done in ignorance, or, idthough 
not done in ignorance, is not in a person's power, or 
if he is compelled to do it^ it is involuntary ; for there 
are many tilings in tlie course of nature wliich we 
botli do and suffer with full knowle<1go but which are 
not either voluntary or involunUiry, as e.g. growing 
old or dying. 

The accidental character msiy belong equally to 
just and unjust actions. Thus a i>ei'son may restore 
a deposit involuntarily and from motives of fear; 
but in tliat case it is not right to say that he docs 
what is just or that his conduct is just, except acci- 
dentally. Similarly, if a person under compulsion and 
involuntarily refuses to restore a deposit, he must 
be said to be unjust and to do what is unjust iicci- 
dentally. 

Voluntary actions we perform either with or witli- 
out deliberate purpose — with it, if we ^lerform them 
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after preyious deliberation^ and without it, if without 
Buch deliberation. 

There are three ways in which people may hUrt 
each other in society. An action done in ignorance 
is called a mistake, when the person affected, or the Mistake. 
thing done, or the instrument, or the effect, is not 
such as the agent supposed. For instance, ho sup- 
posed that he would not hit or would not hit with 
the particular instrument or would not hit the par- 
ticular person, or that the blow would not have the 
particular effect ; but tlie effect proved different from 
his expectation, e.g. it was liis intention to prick a 
person, and not to wound him, or the person was 
different, or the in8trument^ 

Now when tlio hurt done is contrary to expecta- Misiuip. 
tion, it is a mishap; but when, although it is not 
contrary to expectation, it does not imply malice, it 
is a mistake ; for a person makes a mistake, when tlic 
original culpability lies in liiniself, but he meets with 
a mishap, when it lies outside himseir. When a 
person acts with knowledge, but Mrithout deliberation, 
it is an act of injustice, as in all human actions which Act of 
arise from anger and other necessary or natural '^ 
emotions; for hi doing such hurt, and making such 
mistakes we arc unjust, and tliey are acts of iigustice, 
but it docs not follow that we are at once unjust or 
vicious, as the hiurt is not the consequence of vice. 

But when the action is the result of deliberate injuttce. 

^ Reading f for ms, 

' Tho distinction soemt tolerably clear: a perM>n may do 
■omething witli knowledge, but without malice, then it is ilfAop- 
rtjfia ; or he may do it quite unintentionally, then it is Jmixni^ 

11—2 
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purpose, the agent in unjiust aiul wicked. Hence it is 
rightly held that such actions as arise from anger are 
not done of malice ])rc|>cnse ; for it is not he who acts 
in anger, but he who provoked the anger, that b^iiis 
the quarrel 

Again, in cases of anger it is not whether the deed 
was done or not but whether it was just that is tlic 
question in dispute; for anger arises at the ap|>ear- 
ance of injustice. It is not as in contracts, where two 
parties dispute about the fiict, and one of them must 
be a rascal, miless they are acting in forgetfulness. 
Here they agree as to the fact, but tliey dispute as to 
the side on which justice lies. The case of a deli- 
berate aggressor is dinei*cnt; he knows on which side 
justice lies\ Hence the person who acts in anger 
thinks he is injured, the deliberate aggressor does not 
think BO. 

If a iKjrson hurts another from deliberate moml 
purpose, he acts luyustly. Such acts of injustice 
neccssai'ily prove a man who acts unjustly to be 
imjust, when • they are violations of proportion or 
equality. Similarly a pei*soii is just, if he acts justly 
from dclibcrato moral ])urpose'; but he acts justly if 
he merely ivcts voluntarily, aWioughy it may fce, iiot 
ileliheratelf/. 

Involuntary actions are either venial, or not. They 
are venial, if they are mistakes committed not only in 
ignorance but from ignorance ; but if they are not 
committed from ignorance but in ignorance, and from 

^ There alioulil, I tbink, bo a full stop after d-yvocl. " 
* Tho full stop after biKaionpayj should ho a colon or a 
couuua. 
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ail emotion which is neither natural nor hunian, they 
are not venial. 

It may bo doubted if we have adequately defined Orap. xi. 
what is meant by suffering and committing iigustice. ^tn^ng 
In tlie first place is it the case, as Euripides puts it in injvsUoe 
his strange way, UHiy. 

'4 killed my inoihor, that 's tho talo in brior. 
Woro you both willing or unwilling botliM" 

In other words, is it really possible for a person to 
suffer injustice voluntarily? or is the suffering of in- 
justice always involuntary, as the committing of it is 
always voluntary? Ag:iiii, is the suffering of injustice 
always voluntary or always involuntary, as the com- 
mitting of it is always voluntary ; or is it sometimes 
voluntary and sometimes involuntary? 

The same question may be raised in regard to just 
treatment ; for as all just action and aUutyust dctuyii 
is voluntary, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
voluntariness or involuntariness of being justly and 
uigustly treated should similarly corresix)nd to the 
voluntariness or involuntariness of acting justly and •^- 
ui\justly. But it would seem absurd to say tliat 
everybody who is justly treated is so treated volun- 
tarily, as tlicro are some people who are justly treated 
hivoluntarily. There is in fact tho further question 

^ The quotation is said to como from tho Bdlerophon ; but it 
moro probably comes from the Alcmmon, For Alcmieon the son 
of Amphiaraus slow his mother Briphyle who had betrayed his 
fattier to death. 

I adopt Dindorfs reading 

fujripn Kariicrnp rriv tfirfVy Ppaxpv \oyot. 
^Kt^v ixovtray fj ov 6(kowTav ovx ^i^^^ » 
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vliicli may bo raised, Is every one wlio suffers what is 
unjust unjustly treated, or is it true of suffering 
injustice as well as of committing it, that it deijenda 
upon a certain moral purposed It is possible that 
the justice, whether in acting justly or in being 
treated justly, may come in only incidentally, and the 
same is clearly true of injustice. For it is not the 
same tiling to do what is uigust as to commit injustice, 
nor to suffer what is ui\just as to suffer injustice ; and 
this is equally true of acting justly and being justly 
treated; for il is impossible to be treated justly or 
unjustly, unless there is somebody who acts justly or 
unjustly. 

If tlien to do iigustico means simply to hurt some- 
body voluntarily, and voluntariness implies knowlctlge 
of the person, the instrument^ and the manner, then 
an incontinent person, if he hurts himself voluntarily, 
will voluntarily suffer injustice, and it will be possible 
to commit injustice to oneself. (The possibility of 
committing injustice to oneself is another difhcult 
question'.) Again, a pei*son may through hicontinence 
be voluntarily hurt by another peraon acting volun- 
tarily, and if so, it is iK)ssiblc to suffer injustice 
voluntarily. 

But perhaps this definition is incorrect, and we 
must mid to the words ^Miurting with knowlcilge of 
the pei*son, the instrument, and the manner," the 
wonls "contrary to the person's wish." Thus a person 
may be hurt, and may suffer what is uiijunt, volun- 

' The sentonco in brackeU U a sort uf note, which may or may 
not be in its true place hero. It uatuniUy connects itself with 
ok. 12. 
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tarily, but lie cannot be the voluntary victim of 
injustice. For nobody, not even the incontinent 
person, wishes to be Iiurt ; but tlie incontinent person 
acts contrary to his wish\ For nobody wislies what 
ho does not think to be good, and the incontinent 
person docs not do what ho thinks it his duty to do. 
But lie who gives his own proi>erty, as Qlaucus gives 
Diomedes in Homer 

''Gold gifts for bronze, a hundred booves for uhioV 

suffers no injustice, for it is in his own power to give, 
but it is not in his own power to suffer injustice, as 
iigustice prc8upiK)ses an unjust agent It is clear 
then that the suffering of injustice is not voluntary. 

It still remains to discuss two of the questions Chap. xn. 
which we proposed viz. (1.) Is it he who assigns to 
somebody else more than he deserves, or he who 
enjoys it, that commits injustice? (2.) Can a person 
do injustice to himself? 

For if the first supi)oeition is possible, i.e. if it is 
the distributor, and not the recipient of the excessive 
share, who commits the injustice, then, if a person 
knowingly and voluntarily assigns more to another 
than to himself, he does injustice to himself. Tliis 
is what moderate people are thought to do; for the 
virtuous or equitable man is inclined to take less than 

1 The Buffering of injustice, in Aristotle*s view, may possess 
the chamcteristic of voluntariness but not of wish; in other 
words a person may voluntarily do himself hurt but cannot 
Yoluntnrily do himsolf iigustico. But, if so, his Inngiingo is not 
froo from niMcnrity. 

« //lorfvi. 236. 
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his due. Perhaps however the case is not so simple 
as it seems ; for it may happen tliat in assiffinng mare 
of same goad to another than to Jdmself a person 
aspired to gain an excessive share of some other good, 
^S* reputation or absolute nobleness. Or the question 
may be answered by reference to the definition of 
committing injustice; for in the supposed cose the 
distributor suffers nothing contrary to his own wish, 
consequently he is not unjustly treated, at least on 
this account^ but at most is only hurt It is evident 
too, that it is the distributor who commits tlie in- 
justice, and in all cases not the recipient of the 
excessive share. For it does not follow, if a )»erson 
]K)8sesses what is unjust, that he commits injustice, 
but only if he voluntarily does it, and tliis is the case 
with the person who originates the action, i.e. with 
the distributor, and not with tlie recipient 

Again, there are various senses of tlie word ''do.'* 
Tliere is a sense in which inanimate things may be 
said to commit murder, or in which tlie hand, or a 
servant at his master's bidding, may be said to com- 
mit it But these do not commit injustice, although 
they may do what is unjust 

Again, if the distributor gave his judgment in 
ignorance, he does not commit injustice in the eye of 
the law, nor is his judgment unjust, except in a 
particular sense, as there is a difference l>etwcen legal 
justice and primordial justice^ ; but if he knowingly 



^ ** Primordiul juMtico" {to ir/Moroy dtxaiov) U abstract or niii- 
venal justice, independent of 8iich legislative or judicial enactments 
as exist in particular states. 
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pronounced an uigust judgment, he is aiming at a 
larger Rliare of ]K)p!darity or revenge than he ought 
to have. And if he is induced by sucli motives as 
these to pronounce an ui^just judgment, he is an 
unfair gainer as truly as if he were to participate in 
tlie unjust award; for even in that case he who 
aiyudgcd a plot of land imjuatly would receive not 
land but money. 

People suppose it is in their own power to commit Chap-Xih. 
ii\justice, and therefore sup|>ose it is easy to be just. ^jS^SlUj^. 
But that is not the case. For it may be easy aiul in 
our own i)owcr to commit adultery with our neigh- 
lK)ur*s wife, or to strike somebody else, or to give 
away money ; but it is not easy, nor is it hi our own 
power, to do tliese tilings from a certain moral state. 

Similarly, people sujipose it requii*es no special * 
wisdom to understand what is ui^just, as it is not 
diflicult to comprehend the actions prescribed by law; 
but these actions are not just actions except acci- 
dentally, they are just only if the action or distribu- 
tion assumes a i)articular form. It is a harder task to 
understand just actions as so defined than to under- 
stand the means of health, although that too is any- 
thing but easy. For here it is easy to understand 
the nature of honey, wine, hellebore, cautery, and the 
knife ; but to know how and to whom, and on what 
occasions they must be applied, to produce health, is 
as difficult a task as to be a doctor. 

The same idea leads people to suppose that it is 
not less characteristic of the just man to act unjustly 
than to act justly; for the just man will be not less 
but actually better able than anylxxly else to ^lerfonn 
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such acUons as committing adultery, or dealing a 
blow, and tlie bravo man to throw away his shield, 
turn tail, and run in any direction. But cowardice 
and ii\justice consist not in doing what is cowardly 
and unjust except accidentally, but in doing it from a 
certain moral state, just as the art of medicine or 
healhig consists not in using or not using the knife, 
nor in giving or not giving drugSy but in a particukir 
science of doing sa 

Tlie rules of justice apply to people who jiiirtici- 
jmte in such things as are absolutely good, although 
it is possible to have too much or too little of tliem ; 
for to some behigs, ag. perha|)8 to the gods, there is 
no possibility of having too much of these goods, 
while to otiiers, the incurably wicked, tliero is no such 
thing as a beneficial sliaro of tliem lunocoer small it 
may be^ but, whatever their share may be, it will bo 
hurtful. To most men, however, they ai-e beucficial 
up to a certain iM)iiit; hence justice is CiiScntiaUij 
human, i.e. it affects tiie miUmU relaliatis of men as 
men. 
CuAP.xiv. We have next to discuss equity, and the equitsibic, 
Bqnity- i.e. the relation of equity to justice, and of that which 
is eqiutable to that which is just Fin* it api)02ii*8 
upon investigation that they are not absolutely the 
siune, nor gcnerically <li(Yero!it SometiincH t<N) we 
praise tluit which is c<iuitabIo, and the etpiiUiblc man, 
and actually apply the word mctiiphoricsilly as a tcnn 
of i)raise to other objects, using it :i.s an e(|uivalent* 

' Tiio Grtjck word twuiKqt mciiiiit *'virtuoiiH" an well as 
^ " eqiiitablo." 
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for goody and meaning, that the more equitable of 
two things is the better. But there are other times 
when, as we pursue our reflexions, we feel it to be a 
paradox tliat tlie equitable, if it be different from the 
just, should be laudable ; for we argue tliat, if that is 
so, either the just is not good, or the equitable is not 
good*, if it be different, or, if both be good, they are 
identical. 

Tliese are, I think, the considerations which give 
rise to the difficidty respecting the equitable. But 
they are all in a maimer correct, and not inconsistent ; 
for that wliich is equitable, altliough it is better than 
that which is just in one aspect of tlie word "justice," 
is yet itself just, and is not better than what is just in 
tlie sense of being generically distinct from it It 
follows that tlio just and tlie equitable are tlie same 
thing, and that, while both are good, the equitable is 
l)cttcr. 

The difTiculty arises from the fact that, while that 
which is equitable is just, it is not just in the eye of 
the law, but is a rectification of legal justice. And 
the reason is that all law is couched in general terms, 
but there are some cases ui>on which it is impossible 
to pronounce correctly in general terms. Accordingly, 
where a general statement is necessary, but such a 
statement cannot be correct, the law embraces the 
majority of cases, although it does not ignore the 
element of error. Nor is it the less correct on this 
account ; for the error lies not in the law, nor in the 
legislature, but in the nature of the case. For it is 

^ Omitting ov dciraiov. 
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plainly impossible to pronounce with complete accu- 
racy upon such a subject-matter as human action \ 

AYheneyer then the terms of tlie law ai*e general, 
but the particular case is an exception to the general 
law, it is right, where the legislator s rule is inadequate 
or erroneous in virtue of its generality, to rectify the 
defect which the legislator himself, if he were present, 
would admit, and had he known it, would have recti- 
fied in legislating. 

That which is equitable then is just^ and better 
than one kind of justice, not indeed better than 
absolute justice, but better than the error of justice 
which arises from legsd genendity. Tliis is in fsu;t tlio 
nature of the equitable; it is a i*ectific2ition of law 
where it fails tlu*ougli genciiUity. For the rciison 
why tilings are not all determined by law is that 
there are some things about which it is impossible to 
lay down a law and for which a special deci*ee is 
therefore neces8ar>\ For where the thing to be 
measured is indefinite the rule must l>e indefinite, 
like the lea<Ien rule* that is used in Ix^bian archi- 
tecture; for as the rule is not rigid but adapts itself 
to the shape of the stcme, so di>e3 the decree to the 
circunistiuices of the csise. 

We see then what is the nature of equity, and 

* III Uio HCiitoiico I have voiiturod to cx|Miii(l tlio hciiho of 
roiui/ri; which huiuh up, 08 uftoii in IMutouiid Aristotle, llio (^oiiuiiil 
idea of tho coiitoxt 

■ Wliat the " leaden rule " was is clear from the passage itself, 
but there is some reason to think that the polygonal masonry 
used ill Lesbian building^ required a flexible or self-ailapting 
rule. 
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that it is jiisty and what is the justice to vliich it is 
8U])Grior. 

From this it is easy to see the nature of the equit- 
able man; for one who in his moral purpose and 
action aims at doing wliat is equitable, who does not 
hisist u|H)n his rights to the damage of his neiglilx)urs, 
but is content to take less tliau is his due, although 
he lias the law on his side, is equitable, and his moral 
state is equity which is a kind of justice, and not a 
different moral state. 

The foregoing considerations^ cle^ir up tlie epics- Cuaf. xv. 
tion whether it is iK)Bsible for a i^erson to act unjustly 
to himself or not For justice, in one of its senses, 
includes sucli exercise of the several virtues as arc 
prescribed by law. Thus the law does not allow 
suicide, and whatever it does not allow it forbids. Soioide 
Again, when a {lerson voluntarily hurts another in 
defiance of the law, not by way of retaliation, he 
commits iigustico voluntarily, '' voluntarily** meaning 
'*with knowledge of tlie person and the instru- 
ment'' But a man, who cuts his throat hi a fit 
of anger, does so voluntarily in defiance of right 
reason, and this the law does not allow ; accordingly 
he mt^y be said to act ui\justly. But uivjustly to 
whom? Surely to the state, and not to himself; for 
he suffers voluntarily, but no one is voluntarily 
treated with ii\justice. That is the reason why it is 
the state which inflicts a penalty, Le. attaches a certain 



^ It cannot be said that the passage which begins here followd 
naturally upon the consideration of equity. Dr Jackson would place 
it at p. 98, 1 Z 
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ignominy to the suicide as acting ui\]ustly to the 
state. 

Again, in the sense in which a man is said to be 
unjust, if he merely commits injustice and is not 
entirely vicious^ it is impossible for him to act un- 
justly to himself. (This is a different case from tlie last ; 
for the unjust man here may be said to be wicked in 
the same sense as the coward, not us iiossosshig an 
entirely wicked character nor as exhibiting such a 
character in his injustice, but as wicked in a iiarticular 
and limited sense'.) Otherwise it would be possible 
for the same thing to be subtracted from and added 
to the same iierson. But tliis is an impossibility; 
the words ^^just" and ''unjust'* necessarily imply more 
persons than one. 

Again, an act of injustice is not only voluntary 
and deliberate but prior in time to the injury received. 
(A person who retaliates because of wrong done to 
him, and I'etaliates on the same scale, is not regai'ded 
as acting unjustly'.) But if a i>enson can act unjustly 
to himself, he will be simultaneously tlie author and 
victim of the same injustice. Again, if a i>erson could 
act unjustly to himself, it would be {lossible for him 
to suffer injustice involuntarily. 

Further, nobody commits injustice without com- 
mitting some particular act of injustice; but nobody 
commits adultery with his own wife, or breaks into 
his own house, or steals liis own proi^crty. 

^ i.o. when hia action, but not hU moral purposo, in ui^just 
' The bouteuoe is bracketed, as being puroutheticiil ; it merely 
explains the difforoiice between general and |iartiuular injiistico. 
3 Again I conceive the suutouco to be |iarcuthetical. 
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But the whole question whether a person can act 
unjustly to himself is settled by the answer which we 
gave to the question whether a person can be volun- 
tarily treated with injustice. 

Mt is evident that it is bad to suffer injustice and 
bad to commit it ; for the one is to have less and the 
other to have more than the mean, and the mean 
corresponds to what is healthfiil in medicine and 
productive of a go<Ml condition in gymnastic. Still it 
is worse to commit injustice than to suffer it; for the 
committing of iiyustice is censurable and implies vice, 
whether complete and absolute vice or an approxima- 
tion to it (for it is not every voluntary unjust action 
which implies injustice) but the suffering of injustice 
does not imply vice or injustice. The suffering then 
is in itself the less evil, although it may well prove 
accidentally the greater. Science however does not 
concern itself with such a possibility as this ; it calls 
I>leuri8y a more serious miscliief than a stumble, 
although the latter may be accidentally worse than 
pleurisy, eg. if a man should hapi)en to stumble, and 
so to fall, and in consequence of his fall should be 
taken prisoner by the enemy and put to death. 

Speaking metaphorically, or by analogy, we may injnsUcato 
Hay that there is a justice, not indeed between a man 
and himself, but between certain parts of himself, I 
do not mean justice in all its senses, but such justice 
as occurs in the relation of master and slave or of the 



' The IOO0O Btracture of this chapter is shown by the (Nissage 
which (Kxmrs horo p. 101, II. 8—22, iiitorniptiiig, as it does, the 
discussion of solf-iiijarj or iujuslico to ouosolf. 
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diflfereut members of a family, for in these discussioiis 
the ratioiuU and the imitioiial imils of the soul are 
kept distinct It is this distiuctiou of imrts that 
people have^ in view when they hold tliat a i>er80u is 
capable of injustice to himself, becaiuse tlicse p;iii;s 
are liable to suffer something contrary to their mcli- 
nations ; hence there exists some such justice l)ctwceu 
them as the justice between i*ulcr and subject. 

This then may be taken as a sufficient description 
of justice, and tlie other moral virtues. 



BOOK VI. 



Wb have ali*eady stated that it is right to choose Chaf.l 
the mean rather than the excess or deficiency, and oAim ^ 
tliat the mean is such as right rcsison prescribes. It 
is time then to explain this definition of the mean. 

In all the morcd states which we have described, 
as well as in others, there is some object which the 
rational man keeps in view in intensifying or relaxing 
his activity ; in other words, there is a certain criterion 
of the mean states which lie, as we hold, between 
the excess and the deficiency, and are in accordance 
with right reason. 

But this statement) although it is true, is not 
explicit For in all such studies as admit of scien- 
tific treatment, it is true enough that we ought not to 
take too nmch or too little trouble or ease, but to 
observe ''the mean as right reason prescribes"; but 
if we tell a person only this, he will not be any 
wiser than before; he will not know e.g. what sort 
of remedies ought to be applied to the body, if he be 
told merely that they are all such as medicine or 
a medical man prescribes. Similarly therefore in 

W. N. K. 12 
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regard to the moral states of the soul it is uecessary 
not only that the nile laid down should be a true one 
but also that the nature of right reason, and of the 
criterion which it supplies, should be determined. 
Chaf. II. We distinguished tlie virtues of the soul as being 
L^oe. either virtues of the character or virtues of the urind. 
taiO^Yir. ^^Yq iij^ye ciiscussecr tlie moral virtues and we may 
now consider the others; but there is a preliminary 
remark to lie niiule uiMin the soul itself. 
iMi- It was laid down before that there are two parts 

anair. of the soul, the rational and the irrational We must 
j^2^^ now make a similar division of tlie rational part 
tlie wNiL jjQi \i \^ assume<l tlien that tlio rational elements 

S^^ are two, viss. (1) that with which we contcmphite such 
^!!i!rt^tii6 existences' as liave hivariable principles and (2) tliat 
•ooiiuto witli which we contemplate such as are variable. 
For, when things are gcneriodly different, tliere must 
be genericsdiy different jMirts of the soul which are 
naturally corres^iondent to each of them, as the know- 
ledge which these [mrts ikmscss of such things is due 
to a certain similarity and affinity between tlie parts 
themselves and the things. 
(1) Uie Jjet one of these parts be calle<l the scientific and 

^^^ ^' the other tlie ratiocinative part For delibenition 
Uyo^wj? ^"^^ ratiocination are identical; but nobody delibc- 
mtes upon such things as are invariable. The ratio- 
cinative then is one part of the mth)nal jMirt of the 
soul. 

It is necessary therefore to ascertain what is the 

* III Books II — V. 

' Tlio (lifforviice between the two kiudii of exiitteiiceii in the 
diflferotico between necessary and contingent tnitlis. 
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perfect state of each of these parts of tlie soul ; for 
the perfect state will be the virtue of each. But its 
virtue will be relative to its proper function. 

There are three foculties in the soul which deter- Deter- 
mine action and truth, viz. sensation, reason^, and^Mtion 
api)etite or desire. widtroih. 

Of these, sensation cannot originate any action, as Senntion. 
is plain from the fact that the brutes possess sensa- 
tion but are incapable of moroZ* action. 

If we pass to die other factdtieSf we see that 
pursuit and avoidance in the appetite or desire cor- ^n^^ ^ 
respond to affirmation and denial in the intellect ; BeMon. 
hence as moral virtue is a state of deliberate moral 
punK)Re, and moral purpose is deliberative desire, 
it follows that tlie reason must be true and the desire 
must be right, if the moral purpose is good, and that 
what the reason affirms the desire must pursue. 

Now intellect and tnith ns so defined are ]>ractical Apprebwi- 
or morah But the gcMMl and evil of the H]>ecidative traoTuie 
intellect, which is neither pnictical nor productive, 'y^?* 
are simj^ly fibstmet truth and falsehood. For the*n*|^^ 
function of the intellect generally is the apprehension moni or 
of truth ; but the function of the practical intellect is S^*^ 
the apprehension of truth in conformity with right 
desire. 

Moral purpose then is the origin of action, i.e. the Moral par- 
original motive, but not the final cause; and theS^^ 
origin of moral purpose is desire or reason directed ^JSE^S? ^ 

^ It would not be right to limit vovr in tliiB passage to intuitive 
reason. 

' Tlio wonl ''moral ** mnst bo insortod to give the force of the 
Aristotelian, or rather Budomian, wpa(tt. 

12—2 
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to a certain end. Moral purpoao then implies reason 
or intellect on the one hand, and a certahi moral 
state on the other ; for right action and its opposite 
in action are impossible witliout both intellect and 
character. 

The mere intellect has no motive iK)wer ; it nmst 
be intellect directed to a certain end, hi other wonls 
it must be practical. For tlie practictd intellect 
governs tlie productive, as every pro<lucer has an 
object in producing, and the tiling produced is not an 
end in itself, but is relative or cimducive to some- 
thing else. But action is an end in itself ; for right 
action is an end, and this is the object of desire. 

The moral purpose then may be defined as desi- 

derative reason or intellectual desire ie. aa reasmi, 

qyulified by desire or desire qiialiJUtd by itUelligefice; 

and it is this originative faculty which makes a man. 

ThepABi Nothing that is {Kist can be an object of the moral 

^jeci of pwri^ose. Nobcxly for instance proi)oses to have 

moral pur- sacked Iliuiu ; for we deliberate not upon what is 

past but uiK)ii what is future or contingent ; but the 

I>ast cannot Ih3 undone. Tlius Agathon miys rightly 

enough 

*'Qod himself lacks this power alone 
To make what has been done undone." 

It ap{)eai*s tlieii tliat the apprehension of truth is 
tlie fniiction of both the intellectual parts of the soul. 
We may conclude therefore that the state wliich will 
best enable each of tliese parts to arrive at the truth 
will be its excellence or virtue. 
CuAP. ni. Let us go back then and resume the discussion of 
these virtues. 
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Wo may take it that the means by which the soul Meuis of 
arrives at truth in afRrmation or denial are five in at traS?. 
number, viz. art, science, prudence, wisdom, and 
intuitive reason; for conception and opinion admit 
the possibility of fidsehood. 

The nature of ^'science" is clear from the follow- (i) sdeiioo. 
ing considerations, if we must use exact language and ' 
not be led away by analogies\ 

We all conceive that that which we know, t.e. that 
whidi. is an object of science, is invariable. As to 
thhigs which are not invariable, they are no sooner 
out of our sight than we cannot tell whether they 
do or do not exist It follows that the object of 
science is necessary. It is therefore eternal; for all 
such things as are necessary in themselves are eter- 
nal, and that which is eternal admits neither of 
generation nor of corruption, i.c it Ium ^neither begin- 
ning iwr end. 

Again, it may bo said that all scionco is capable of 
being taught, and that that which is an object of 
science is capable of being learnt But all teaching 
depends upon pre-existing knowledge, as we say e.g. 
in the AnaJytics\ It proceeds either by induction or 
by syllogism. Now induction is a first principle and 
leads to the universal, but syllogisms start from uin- 
versals. There are first principles then from which 
syllogisms start, but they are not arrived at by syllo- 



^ i.e. by analogical or luetaphorical, and therefore incorrect, 
uses of the term '' sciouca" 

' Cp. tho first sentence of Post Analyl, wwra iihatrKoXia 
Ka\ iratra iiaBfivit hiavofjfTiK^ Ik wpavnapxovinjt yivtrtu ypwtrtwt. 
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gteins; they must therefore be arrived at by iiuhic- 
tion\ 
Deflnitiou Science then may be defined as a demonstrative 

of flCIAIIOO. 

state of mindy t.e. a state in tolUch the mind exet^ciaes 
its faculty of demonstration^ with all such further 
qualifications as we add to the definition in the 
Atialj/tics\ For it is only when a i)erson lias a 
certain belief, and is sure of the principles on which 
his belief rests that he can be said to possess scientific 
knowledge, as, if he is not more sure of his principles 
or premisses than of his conclusion, his scientific 
knowledge, if he ]X>ssesse8 it, will be only accideutaL 

So much then for the definition of Science. 
Cbap.iv. That which is variable includes the objects both 
(2) Art. ^^ production and of action. But production is dif- 
ferent from action. This is a i>oint on which we may 
trust the i)opular or exoteric view. 

The rationally practical state of mind then is 
diflerent from the rationally productive stiite. Ac- 
cordingly neither of them is included in the other ; 
for action is not proiluction, and pnxluction is not 
action. Kut as arcliitecture e.g. is an art, and as it 
may be defined to be a rationally productive stsite of 
mind, and there is no art which is not a rationally 
productive 'state of mind, nor any sucli state of mind 
which is not an art, it follows that art must be the 
same thing lus a productive state of mind under the 
guidance of true reason. 

Again, all art has to do with creation, i.e. it has to 



^ The words tnaywyrf apa sliould be rotainod in the text 
* Po$L Anali/L i, ch. 2. 
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contrive and' consider how to create Bome one or 
other of the things whose existence is contingent 
rather than necessary, and whose original cause lies 
in the producer, and not in the production itself. 
For art does not apply to things which exist or come 
into existence by necessity or by nature, as tlic 
original cause of these things lies in themselves. 

Production and action being different, it neces- 
sarily follows that the end of art is production and 
not action. There is a sense too in which chance and 
art have the same sphere, as Agathon says 

''Art foBten Fortune, Fortune fosters Art." 

Art then, as has been said, is a certain productive DeflniUoii 
state of mind under the guidance of true reason, and ^' ^' 
its opposite, viz. the absence of art, is a productive 
state of mind under the guidance of folse reason, and 
both are concerned with the variable or contingent 

We may ascertain the nature of pnulenco by Chap.v. 
considering wlio are the i)0oplo whom we call pru- ^l^' 
dent 

It seems to be characteristic of the prudent man 
to be capable of deliberating well upon what is good 
or expedient for himself, and tliat not in a particular 
sense, e.g. upon the means of healtli or strength, but 
generally n\}on the means of living well. This view 
derives support from the foct that we go so far as to 
speak of people who deliberate well in some parti- 
cular line as ''prudent," when their calculations are 
successfully directed to some good end, if it is such as 
does not fhll within the scope of art It may be said 

' liotaiiiing koI bofure Bt^^ptw. 
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generally then that a [lerson who is Buccessfnl in 
dolibenUion ih prudent 

But nobody deliberates uixin such mattera as 
are incapable of alteration, or upon such as lie be- 
yond his own power of action^ 

Now science implies demonstration, and demon- 
stration is impossible in matters where the first prin- 
ciples are variable a^id not iiecessary; for all the 
results of such principles are variable \ On the oUier 
hand such thuigs as are necessary do not admit of 
deliberation. It follows then that prudence cannot 
be a science or an art — not a science, because the 
sphere of action is variable and not an art^ because 
all art is productive and action is genenUly different 
from production. It I'emains therefore that prudence ^ 
should be a true rational and practical state of mind 
in the field of human good and evil ; for while the 
end of production is different from the production 
itself, it is not so with action, sis right action is itself 
an end. It is in tliis view that we consider Pericles 
and people like him to l)o prudent, as having the 
cai)acity of o1)serving wliat is good for themselves and 
for mankind; and this is our conception of such 
persons as are successful in administering a house- 
hold or a State. This too is the reason why we c<all 
temperance by its name {a-cjippoavm))*, as being pre- 
servative of prudence. It is prudential opinion that 
temperance preserves, for pleasure and pain do not 

* TliO words ndm-a yap Mix^rai xai flfXXa>r ^X'^^t ^^^^ "^^^J tliCSO 
W(»rd8, arc parenthotical iu tlio Grook. 

* atixftpoaCyriy Rs derived in Eudeniiui' viow from ab>s (a<a(4Uf) 
and <f>p6tnfjtTis. 
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destroy or distort every opinion; they do not e.g. 
destroy or distort the opinion that the angles of a 
triangle are, or are not, equal to two right angles, 
but only such opinions as relate to practice. For the 
first principles of actions are the ends for which 
actions are done ; but no sooner is a person corrupted 
by pleasure or pain than he loses sight of the prin- 
ciple, he forgets that this ought to be the object or 
motive of all his choice and action, as vice is destruc- 
tive of principle. We conclude then that prudence Deflnitiou 
must be a true rational state of mind which is active Sence. 
in the field of human goods. 

It must be added that, while art admits of excel- 
lence, prudence does not, and that, while in art 
voluntary error is preferable to involuntary, in the 
case of prudence, as of the virtues generally, it is 
worse. It is clear then that prudence is a virtue or ' 
excellence and not an art 

As there are two imrts of the soid in rational 
beings, prudence will bo the virtue of one of them, viz. 
of the part which opines ; for the sphere of prudence 
as of opinion is that which is variable. At the same 
time it is something more than a rational state of 
mind, as may be inferred from the fact that, while 
such a state may be lost by forgetfulness, prudence 
can not be so lost'. 

Science is a mode of conceiving universal and Crap.vi. 
necessary truths. But demonstrable truth or science 
in general implies first principles, as science is impois- 

^ It is Uie moral elomeni in prudence which gives it per- 
nmncnco, as conipAnxl with the merely iniellootual virtncs. See 
p. 15, 11. 31 sqq. 
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Bible without reasoning. It follows tliut the first 
principles of scientific truth csinnot 1m) themselves the 
subjects of science or oi't or pnidence ; for scientific 
truth is matter of demonstration^ and art unci pru< 
denoe deal only with contingencies. Nor again are 
MWis- they the subjects of wisdom, as upon some matters 
the wise man proceeds demonstratively t.e. proceeds 
/roiikirt'cmisifcs whic/n^rc iud t/iemselvea tlcmanstrable. 
If then the means, by which we apprehend truth and 
always apprehend it in the sphere of such things as 
are necessary or contingent, are science, prudence, 
wisdom, and intuitive i*cason', and if it can be no one 
of the first three, i.e. prudence, science and wisdom, 
whicli is t/iG vutfiiis or iiistrii/iiiciU of apprclieiuliim 
first principles^ the only possible conclusion is that 
(5) lutni- these principles are apprehended by intuitive reason. 
liTerea- \y^ apply the term ** wisdom" (<ro<^ta)" in art to 

Chaf. vn. t'*^ grc;iteat UKisters of the several arts. Tiius we 
wiwioin. apply it to Phidiiis as a sculptor, and to Polyclitus aw 
a stiituary, meaning no more by it than artistic excel- 
lence. But there are some jieople whom we conceive 
to be wise genenilly, and not in a iKirticular sense or 
any other such sense, as Homer intends, when he 
says in the Margites 

'^ Ilini tlio Godtt inado nut wiso to dulvo ur ploiigli 
Nor ill aught oIho." 

It is clciir then that this (jencral wisdom will be 
tlie most consummate of the sciences. 

1 ArUtotIo hero oiiiiU "art." Cp. p. 104, L 10. 
' The English word "wiadoni" is hardly ciipuble of this 
extendotl signification. 
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If this IB SO, it follows that the wise man ought 
not only to know the inferences from the first prin- 
ciples ; he should know also the truth about these 
principles. Wisdom therefore will be the union of 
intuitive rcuHon and science ; it may 1)0 defined as the 
capital science of the most lionourable inattera. For 
it would be absurd to suppose that statesmanship or 
prudence is the most excellent science, unless man is 
the best thing in the universe. 

If ilwn sonic icoi^da liavc Hva same meaning al- 
fcays and otliers Juivc different ^neaningSf if e.g. the 
wonls "wholesome** and "good" mean one thing for 
man and another thing for fishes, but the wonls 
"white" and "straight" have always the same meaning, 
it will be universally admitted tliat the word "wise" 
has always the same meaning, while the word "pru- 
dent*' is capable of diiferent meanings. For whatever 
is keenly observant of its own interests would be 
allied "prudent," and would be entrusted with tiie 
control of those interests ; hence we actually sjieak of 
ccrbiin beasts as "i)rudcnt,*' if they are seen to {lossess 
a faculty of forethought in regard to their own life. 

It is clear too that wisdom and statesmanship 
cannot l>c identical. For if we mean by "wisdom" 
such wisdom only as has regard to our jiersonal 
interests, there will be many kinds of wisdom ; tliere 
will not even be one wisdom having regard to the 
good of all animals, but difiei*ent kinds of wisdom 
having regard to the good of diiferent animals; in a 
word there will no more be one wisdom than there is 
one art of medicine for all existing things. Nor will 
it make any difference, if it be said that Man is 
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superior to all other animals; for there are many 
other things of far diviner nature thaui Man, such as 
to take the most obvious example — the constituent 
elements of the universe. 

From these fiicts it is clear that wisdom is the 
union of science and intuitive reason in the sphere of 
tilings of the most honourable nature. Hence i)eople 
call AnaxagoraSy Thales, and such men ^' wise/' but not 
^'prudent^" seeing how ignorant they are of their own 
interests, and speak of their knowledge as extra- 
ordinary, surprising, difficult, and superhuman, but 
still useless, inasmuch as they have no human good 
in view. 
Cbap.yiil Prudence, on the other liand, deals with sucli 
P"™*«»«^ tilings as are of human interest and admit of delibe- 
ration. For wise deliberation is, as we conceive, the 
principal function of the prudent man ; but nobody 
deliberates on such things as are invariable, or as 
liave no definite end or object^ or whose end is not 
some pnicticablo good. And he wlio is absohitcly 
wise in deliberation is he who aims, by a reasonable 
process, at that which is best for a man in ])nictical 
life. 

Again, prudence does not deal in univei*8<il8 only, 
but equally demands the knowledge of imrticuhir 
fiicts; for prudence is a practiced virtue, and hi 
practice we have to do with ])articulars. Hence it is 
that some people, without scientific knowleilge, are 
more practical than other people with it, e8i)ccitdly if 
they possess experience; for if a pei-aon knows that 
light meats are digestible and wholesome, but does 
not know what kinds of meat are light, he will not 
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cure pei)ple so well as one who knows only that fowls 
are wholesome ^ 

But prudence is a practical virtue. We need 
therefore the knowledge both of universals and of 
{particulars, but especially the latter. But there must 
1k) an architectonic or svpremja form of prudence; 
viz. sUUeamanahip. 

Statesmanship and prudence are identical as states ^ 
of mind, but they are not essentially the same. Dumihip. 

In Htatesnianshipy the architectonic prudence, as it 
may In3 ciillcd, is legislation t.e. Hie framing of codes 
ofldws; but tiio pmdence which deals with particular 
cases is called by the general name of ''statesman- 
ship." This second form of prudence is practical and 
deliberative ; for an act of parliament relates to prac- 
tice, like the minor premiss in the syllogism*. Accord- 
ingly it is people who exhibit this form of prudence 
that alone are said to be statesmen, for they alone are 
men of action in the same sense as artisans are. 

But prudence, in the strict sense, is generally 
taken to relate to one's own individual interests. It 
is this which has the general name of ''prudence/* 
the other forms of prudence being domestic economy, 
legislation, and statesmanship, i.e. statesmanship in 
tlie narrotoer sense, which is subdivided into delibera- 
tion and judicial procedure. 

One species of knowledge then is the knowledge Chaf. dl 

^ Omitting «ov^ Ka\, 

* Sir A. Grant seems right in taking rh taxarov to denote the 
minor premiss of a syllogism which, as it applies a general mle to 
a particular case, may be said to be practical or to relate to 
practice. 
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of one's owii iiiterests, although it lias many varieties. 
A I)erHQ^ who uuderBtaiula aiid Htudics his own hi- 
terests in generally looked upon . as prudent^ while 
politicians are looked upon as busybodies. Hence 
Euripides* says 

''I prudent f when I might havo lived uiitroahlcd 
A unit in a multitudo of uniU ; 
For husy, restless, and aspiring souls... ** 

For i^eople generally seek their o\?n good, and 
think they are doing their duty in seeking it It is 
tliis opinion then which has originated the idea that 
such people are prudent Yet it is i)erhap6 impossible 
for a person to seek his own good successfully, witli- 
out domestic economy or statesmanship, Le. unless l^e 
takes part in tlie administration of a honseliold or of 
Oie State, Moreover the right manner of ailminister- 
ing one's own aflairs is an obscure subject and needs 
consideration^ as may bo infciTcd fix)m the fivct that, 
while the young become geometricians <and mathema- 
ticians, and wise in matters of that Hort> they do not 
seem to become prudent Tlie reason is tliat prudence 
applies to particuhvr csises, and these cases become 
known by experience. But it is impossible for a 
youth to be experienced, as experience is the ripe 
fruit of years. It may indeed be asked why it is that 
a boy can become a mathematician but not a philo- 
sopher or a physicist; and the answer is probably 
that mathematics is an abstract science, but the firat 
principles of philosophy and physics are derived from 
experience, and thus the young do not believe, al- 

* In tho I'hilocieie^. 
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tliongh tliey may rei>eaty pliilosopliical or physical 
truths, but thoy easily comprehend the meaning of 
mathematical truths. 

Again, error hi deliberation may affect either the 
universal or the particular jiulgment ; it may be an 
error e.g. to hold citlier that water of a high Ri>ecific 
gravity is bad, or tlititt some particular water is of a 
high specific gravity. But it is evident that prudence 
is not science, as it deals with the minor premiss, i.e. 
mfh tli^e partmUar, as has been said ; for action is p. is9. 
always particular. 

• Prudence is the antithesis of intuitive reason. Pradeuoe 
For while tlie intuitive reason deals with tenns which taiUile 
are incapable of logical demonstration, prudence deals ''«*^"- 
with particular facts which are not matters of scien- 
tific knowledge but of perception, not indeed of the 
perception of the si>ecial senses, but of a sense analo- 
gous to that by which we perceive that the ultimate 
or simplest figure in mathematics is a triangle. For 
there must be a limit to scientific demonstration in 
matters of the sense as well as in matters of the' 
intellect But this apprehension of particular fcudts 
is rather perception than prudence; prudence is 
something siKxsifically distinct 

* There is a difference between investigation and cuap. x. 
deliberation, for deliberation is a particular form of J^***^" 
investigation. But it is necessary to ascertain what 
is the nature of wise deliberation, whether it is a kind 
of science or opbiion or happy coiyecture, or some- 
thing generically distinct from all. 

It is clearly then not science ; for if we are sure of 
things, we do not investigate them. But wise delibe- 
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ratiou is a 8i)ccieH of deliberation^ and to deliberate is 
to investigate and calculate. 

Nor again is it liapi^y conjecture; for happy 
conjecture is an irrational and hasty process, but 
deliberation takes a long time, and it is a couunon 
saying that one shouhl be quick in execution but 
slow in deliberation. 

Sagacity too is distinct from wise deliberation, 
ssigacity being a si^ecies of happy coigecture. 

Nor again is wise deliberation opinion of any kind. 
But as to deliberate ill is to commit an error, and to 
deliberate well is to delibemte correctly, it is clear 
that wise deliberation is a sort of coiTCctness, but not 
a correctness of science or of opinion; for science 
does not admit of con-ectness any more than of error, 
and correctness of opinion is truth, but not wine de- 
libercUion, and whatever is a matter of opinion is 
something not future but already decided. 

At the same time wise delibercition necessarily 
implies the exercise of reason. It i-cmains therefore 
that it nmst be correctness of thought^ as thought or 
rciisouimj does not amount to sissertion ; for while 
opinion is not investigation, but actual assertion of 
some kind, deliberation, whether it be good or bad, is 
a 8i>ecies of investigation and calculation. 

But as wise deliberation is a certain correctness of 
deliberation, it is necessary to investigate first the 
nature and subject-matter of delibenitioiL 

Now correctness is of various kinds. It is clear 
then that there are some kinds of correct deliberation 
which are not wise deliberation ; for the incontinent 
or wicked man may arrive by a process of reasoning 
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at the goal which he sets before himself, and it may 
bo said therefore that he has deliberated correctly^ 
although what he has gained is a serious evil. But it 
is considered a good thing to have deliberated well ; 
for it is only such correctness of deliberation as 
arrives at what is good that deserves to be called 
wise deliberation. But it is possible to arrive at 
what is good by a false syllogism, La to arrive at 
what ought to bo done, but not to arrive at it by 
right means. The middle term of the syllogism may 
Ik) false ' ; but agivin it does not amount to a caso of 
wise deliberation, when one arrives at the right con- 
clusion, but does not arrive at it by the right means. 

Again, one person may arrive at the right conclusion 
by long deliberation, another person hi a moment 
Wise deliberation then implies something more than 
has yet been said. It is correctness in matters of 
exiHMliency, correctness of object, manner, and time. 

Ijastly, it may be said that a i)cr8on has delibe- 
rated well either absolutely or relatively to a certain 
end. Wise deliberation in an absolute sense is such 
as leads correctly to the absolute end. Wise delibe- 
ration of a particular kind is such as leads correctly 
to a particular end. 

If then it is characteristic of the prudent to de- 

1 The " falrity " of the ** middle term " or, to spenk correctly, 
of the *' minor premiss ** may be exemplified by supposing such a 
syllogism as this : 

Quinine is good for a fever; 
This medicine is quinine; 
Therefore this medicine is good for my fovor, 
where Uie medicine may not be quinine but may still bo good 
for tlio fof or. 

yr. K. £. 13 
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liberate wisely, wise delibfendioitnvill be correctness 
in mutters of exjiediency witlL.fefecence to a i>ar- 
ticnlar end, of M'liich prudence is a true conception. 
Chap. XI. . Again, intelligence and its opposite, in virtue of 
Jj^* which we speak of i)eople as intelligent or unintelli- 
gent, are not in genend the same as science or 
oi)inion. For if intelligence and opinion were the 
same thing, everybody would be intelligent Nor 
is it any one of the particular sciences, such as 
medicine which deals with matters of hcalUi, or 
geometry with magnitudes; for intelligence is not 
concerned with such things as are eternal and 
immutable, nor wiUi everything and anything tliat 
occurs, but only witli the mitund subjects of human 
doubt and delibemtion. Hence intelligence has the 
same sphere as prudence, although intelligence and 
prudence are not identical Prudence is imperative, 
t.e. it insties comnuinda; for its end or object is what 
ought or ought not lo be done. Intelligence on the 
other hand is merely critiwd, i,c. it malcc8 distinctions; 
for tliere is no difference between intelligence and 
wise intelligence, or between i^cople of intelligence 
and people of wise intelligence. 

Intelligence is neither the possession nor the 
acquisition of prudence ; but us a learner is siiid to 
be hitelligent, when he turns his scientific knowledge 
to some use, so a prudent man is said to show his 
intelligence in making use of his opinion to form a 
judgment and a sound judgment upon muttei*s of 
prudence which he learns from somebody else; for a 
wise judgment is the same thing as a sound judgment. 
It is from this intelligence in learning that the word 
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"intelligence," in virtue of which people are called 
intelligent, is derived, for we often siieak of learning 
as intelligence. 

Judgment ^ or consideration, as it is called, in Jndpieut 
virtue of which wo say that some i>coplo aro con- NidonUou 
sideratc or show consideration, is a con*cct detcnni- 
nation of what is equitable. It is a pi^oof of this 
definition that we regard the equitable man as es- 
pecially disposed to exercise kind consideration or 
forgiveness, and speak of kind consideration or 
forgiveness in certain aiscs as being equitable. But 
forgiveness is correct judgment or consideration in 
determining what is equitable, a correct judgment 
being a judgment of the truth. 

All the states of mind which have been enume- Chaf. xn. 
rated may be regarded as having the same tendency. 
We apply the terms "judgment," "intelligence," 
"prudence,"' and "intuitive reason" to the same 
l>coplo. Wo say that thoy have come to ik)SSCss 
judgment and intuitive reason, and that they are 
prudent and intelligent ; for all these faculties are 
concerned with ultimate' and particular truths, and 

1 yMo/ii; iu this passago varies betwoon "judgmont" and 
" considoration,'' as the fir«t sentence shows ; and it cannot be 
translated by one English word. 

* There appears to be some confiudon of thouglit in this pas- 
sage. Tlie " intuitive reason ** (voOr) apprehends ** first principles " 
(apxai) which are " ultimates " (tfaxara) as being the primarj or 
fundamental concepts upon which all knowledge or action 
depends ; " pmdence " (fffpomjau) on the other hand apprehends 
pi^icular facts or duties which are also ''ultimates*' as being the 
last steps in the process of reasoning from " first principles" to 
knowledge or action ; but the "ultimates'' are essentially different 

13—2 
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it is tho capacity for judging of pradential matters 
tliat eiiUUes a iiorsou to bo coiisiderod a persoa of 
iuteUigeucCy and of Bound or considerate judgment; 
for equity is tlie conuuon characteristic of all Uiat is 
good in our relation to our neighbours. 

AwAher proof thai these faculties have the same 
tendency is thai matters of action are always particular 
and ultimate ; for it is the business of the prudent man 
to understand them, and intelligence and judgment 
are also concerned with matters of action, Le, wiUi 
ultimate truths. 
intnitiT* The intuitive reason, too, deals with ultimate 

truUis at both ends of the mental process ; for both 
tlie first and last terms, i.e. both first jtrincijdi's and 
particular facts, are intuitively, and not logically, 
apprehended, and while on the one hand in demon- 
strative reasonings it apprehends tlie immutable first 
terms, on tlie other in matters of conduct it apprehends 
the ultimate or contingent term which forms the 
muior premiss of the syllogism ; for it is truths of tho 
latter sort which are tho firat principles or original 
sources of the idea of the end or object of human 
life. As tlie universal law then is derived from par- 
ticular facts, these facts must be apprehended by 
perception, or in other words, by intuitive i-eason. 

This is why it is thought tliat these fiiculties are 
natunil, and that while nolxnly is naturally wise, men 
are natin*«vlly gifted with judgment, intelligence, and 
intuitive reason. It is an argument in favour of this 

in the two cases. It is clear from p. 112, 1. 26 that Kudemus 
does Dot use povs here in its strict sense, but cp. p. 110, U. 
10—13. 
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view that vre regard theise iaculticfl as accompanying 
the different periods of life, and that intuitive reason 
and judgment belong to a particular period ; which 
implies that they are the gifts of Nature. 

Tlie intuitive reason then is at once beginning and 
end. It is from tlic tmtlis of intuitive reason that 
demonstration starts, and with them that it is con- 
cerned. It is right therefore to pay no less attention 
to the undemonstrated assertions and opinions of 
such persons as are experienced and advanced in 
years or prudent than to their demonstrations; for 
their experienced eye gives them the power of correct 
vision \ 

Thus the nature of prudence and of wisdom, the 
subjects with which they are severally concerned and 
the fact that each is a virtue of a different part of the 
soul, have now been explained. 

But it is still possible to raise the question in CRAP.xni 
rcganl to them, What is their utility? For wisdom J^"^ 
pays no regard to any thing which makes a inanji^^"' 
happy, as it is wholly unproductive. Prudence on 
the other hand does r^anl happiness; but what is 
the good of it? For let it be granted that it is 
prudence which deals with all that is just and noble 
and good for a man, and that these are the things 
which a good man naturally does; still tlie mere 

> At lite clone of thw difficult chapter it may be obeenred that 
Endenms (so far as he expresses himself clearly) regards the 
''intuitive reason*' (povv) as having the power of apprehending 
(I) the universal axiomatic truths which deductive reasoning 
presupposes, (*2) the particular facts in* life which form the 
materials of induction. 
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knowledge of them no mora augments our cajmcity of 
action, if the virtues arc, as they are, moral states, 
Uian the knowledge of what is healthy or vigorous, 
La healthy or vigorous in the sense not of producing 
health or vigour but of issuing from a healthy or 
vigorous state; for mere knowledge of medicine or 
gymnastics does not augment our capacity of action. 

If again it be assume<l that a man is to be 
l^rudent, not in order that he may i>erfonn virtuous 
actions, but in onler tiiat he may become a virtuous 
man, it follows that prudence will not be of any use 
to virtuous ]>eople, nor indeetl to people who are 
destitute of virtue; for it will .make no difference 
whether they i)Ossoss jinulence themselves, or follow 
tlie ailvice of others who possess it And, if so, we 
may be content to treat pru4lence as we treat hcaltli ; 
for altliough we (Icsire to be Iiealthy, we do not study 
medicine. 

Again, it wouhl seem pjinidoxiciU that prudence, 
altliougli inferior to wisdom sliouhl enjoy a higlier 
authority, as it seems that it must; for it is tlie 
X)roductive faculty wliieh is tlie ruling and coniniand- 
ing fiiculty everywhere. 

These are the questions which must be di8CU8se<l ; 
at present we liave merely raised difiicultieH in reganl 
to them. 

Now the fii"st remark to Iks made is that wisdom 
and prudence will be necessiirily desinible in them- 
selves, inasmuch as each is a virtue of one of the two 
jmrts of the soul, even if neither of them produces 
anything. And the second is that they are produc- 
tive. Thus wisdom is pixxluctive of happiness, not 
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indeed in the sense in which the medical art produces 
health, but in the sense in which health' itself produces 
it ; that is to say, as wisdom is a part of complete 
virtue, the possession and exercise of it make a man 
happy. 

Again, a man discharges iiis proper function when 
he acts in accordance with prudence and moral virtue ; 
for while virtue ensui*es the correctness of tlie end 
which is in view, prudence ensures the correctness of 
the me^uis to it (Tlie fourtli part of tiie soul, viz. the 
vegetative part, possesses no moral virtue like the 
other imrts; it has no power of performing or not 
performing moral action.)' 

/. If it be said that prudence does not augment our 
capacity of doing what is noble and just, let us go a 
little further back and look at it in this way. 

We admit that tliere are some people who, al- 
though they do what is just, are not yet- themselves 
just, e.g. if tliey do what tlio laws ])rescril)e, but do it 
either unwillingly or in ignorance, or for some secon- 
dary motive, and not for love of the thing itself, 
although indeed they do what is right, and do all that 

^ The carelessness of language is conspicuous ; but the meaning 
seems to be that when the state of the body is healthy, it is 
caiNiblo of a healthy activity or, as Mr Peters puts it, the «(cr of 
health produces the Mpytia of health. 

> This sentence, which I have bracketed as being parenthetical, 
is an interruption of the argument The soul (^xi) ^'^ heen 
divided into the rational {to Xoyoy ^^x^v) and tho irrational {rh 
ttkoyov) parts, and the rational part has been farther subdivided. 
See p. 102, IL 22—27. The virtues of these three parts have been 
described, and there remains only the irrational or vegetative {th 
6p€imic6¥) which is hero excluded from the conception of virtue. 
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a yirtuoufl man ought to do. It foIIowH us a corollary 
that a person may be good in all his actions, if he is 
in a particular moral state, at the time of acting, i^ 
if he acts from moral purpose, and for the sake of the 
actions tliemselves. 

Now, while it is virtue which ensures tlie correct- 
ness of the moral puqiose, it is the function not of 
virtue but of a different &culty to decide upon such 
means as are natural in order to give effect to that 
purpose. But we must dwell upon this point with 
greater attention and exactness. 

GUTenen. Tlicrc is a Certain faculty which is called clever- 
ness. It is the faculty of hitting upon and acting 
upon tlie means which conduce to a given object If 
then the object be noble, the foculty is laudable, but 
if ignoble, it is unscrupulousness ; hence we speak of 
prudent people and unscrupulous* people alike as 
clever. 

Prudence is not cleverness, but neither can it 
exist wiUiout the faculty of cleverness. But this eye 
of the soul, i^. prudence^ does not attain its perfect 

p. 199. condition without virtue, as has been already stated, 
and as is clear; for all such syllogisms as relate to 
action have this major premiss: '^ Since the end or 
supreme good is so and so," whatever it may be ; for 
the sake of argument it may be whatever we like. 
But the supreme good is not upprehended except by 
the good man, as vice distorts and deceives the mind 
in regard to tlie principles of action. 
1. It is evident therefore that it is impossible for a 
man to be prudent unless he is good. 

> The ttciwe of the paasago seoms to require rovr wat^oviiyovt. 
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' We must resume then the consideration of yirtue. 
For the case of virtue is much the same as that of 
prudence in relation to cleverness. Prudence, al- 
though not identical with cleveniess, is akin to it;^i|^ 
and similarly natural virtue is akin to virtue proper, and 
but is not identical with it For it seems that the ^"****'' 
various moral qualities are in some sense innate in 
every IkkIj. We are just, temi>erate, courageoiui, and 
the like, from our very birth. Nevertheless, when 
we R]>oak of the goo<l, properly so called, we mean 
something different from this, and we expect to find 
these qualities in anoUier form ; for the natural moral 
states exist even in children and the lower animals, 
but apart from reason they are clearly hurtful. How- 
ever this at least seems evident, that, as a strong 
Ixxly, if it moves without sight, stumbles heavily, 
because it cannot see, so it is with natural virtue; 
but lot it acquire reason, and its action becomes 
excellent When that is the case, the moral state 
which bcforo resembled virtue will be virtue projierly 
so called. 

Hence, as in the sphere of o[)inion there are two 
special forms, viz. cleverness and common sense, so in 
tliat of the moral character there are two, viz. natural 
virtue and virtue proper, and of these the latter is 
impossible without prudence. Accordingly some 
])eople hold that all the virtues are forms of pru- 
dence. Socrates who tnas one qf them was partly 
right and partly wrong in his researches; he was 
wrong in thinking that all the virtues are forms of 
jirudence, but right in saying that they cannot exist 
without prudenca 
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It is an eyideuce of this truth that at the present 
time everybody in defining virtue, after stating tlie 
subjects to which it rekites, ailds tliat it is the moral 
state which accords with right reason, an4l right 
reason is prudential reason. It seems tlien to be 
generally divined tliat such a moral state, viz. the 
moral state which is in accordance with pnidence, is 
virtue, but it is necessary to nuike a slight change of 
expression. It is not only the moral state wliich is 
in accordance with right reason but the moral state 
which is under tlie guidance of right reason, i.e. 
virtue ; but right reason in such matters is prudence. 

AVliile Socrates tlien considered the virtues to be 
forms of reiUM>n, as lieing all sciences, we consider 
tliem to be under the guidance of reason. 

It is clear then from what has been said that 
goodness in the pro|)er sense is iuiiiossiblo without 
prudence, and prudence witliout moml virtue. And 
^lot only 80y but this is the answer to an objection 
which will i)erhap8 be urged in argument, viz. that 
Uie virtues are found aimrt one fmm another; for the 
siune i)erson is not i>erfcctly disiKised to all tlie virtues ; 
conse(j[uently he will ali*eady have acquii*e<l one virtue 
befoi*e he has acquitted another. The answer is that, 
altliough this is i)08sible in the case of the natural 
virtues, it is imi>ossibIe in the case of such virtues an 
entitle a i)erson to be ciUIedgood in an absolute sense ; 
for if tlie one virtue of jirudeiice exist, all the others 
will co-exist with it 

It is clear that, even if prudence were not practi- 
cal, it would be requisite as being a virtue of its iKirt 
of the soul, and liecanse the moral purpose will not 
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be right witliout prudence or virtue, as the one, viz. 
virtue^ leads to the attainment of the end, and the 
other, viz, prudence, to the choice of the right means. 
At the same time prudence is not the mistress of 
ivisdoin or of the bettor part of tJie S(nU, any more 
than medicine is the mistress of health. For pru- 
dence does not employ wisdom, but aims at producing 
it; nor does it nde wisdom, but ndcs in wisdom's 
interest And to say that prudence rules wisdom is 
much the same thing as to say that statesmanship 
rules the Qods, because it regulates all the institu- 
tions, and among t/^ein the rdigians observances, of 
the State. 



BOOK VII. 



Obap.l But it is time to make a fresh start by laying it 
^H^^J^^. down that there are Uiree species of moral character 
'^^^•jJJlJ" which ought to be avoicleily via. vice, incontinence^ 
BniteiHj. and brutality. 

The opposites of the two first are clear. We call 
the one virtue, and the other continence. As the 
opposite of brutality it will be most appropriate to 
name the virtue which is above us, i.e. what may be 
called heroic or divine virtue, as when Homer makes 
Priam say ofl lector, that he was cx(^ce<ling goo<l 

''nor seemetl 
T)ie ton of mortal inau, bat of aoine ginl K*" 

If then it is true, as is often said, that a])otheo8is 
is the reward of preeminent human virtue, it is clear 
that the moral state which is opposite to the brutal, 
will be some such state of preeminent virtue ; for as 
in a brute, so too in a God, there is no such thing as 
virtue or vice, but in the one something more honour- 
able tlian virtue, and in the other something generi- 
cally different from vice. But as it is rare to find a 

^ Iliad XXIV. 25S, 269. 
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''divine man V' if one may use the favourite phrase 
of the Lacedaemonians when they admire a person 
exceedingly, so too the brutal man is rare in the 
worhl. Brutality is found chiefly among the barba- Brnuutj. 
rians, although it is domotimcs the result of disease 
and mutilation; and if people arc preeminently 
vicious, we speak of them by the same opprobrious 
name. 

However, it will be right to say sometliing abdtit 
this sort of disposition later on', and we havb 
already* discussed vice. We must therefore now 
speak of incontinence, effeminacy, and luxury an the 
one hand, and of continence and steadfastness an the 
other; for it would be wrong to regard these moral 
states as respectively identical with virtue and vice, 
or sigain as generically different from them. 

It will be proper here, as in other cases, to state 
the obvious or acccptc<l views upon the subject^ and 
after thonntghly discussing thorn, to cafaiblish the 
tnitli of all, or if not of all, of most, and the most 
imjiortant, of the popular opinions in regard to these 
emotions; for if the difliculties are solved, and the 
popular opinions hold their ground, the proof of 
them will be sufficient for our purpose. 

It is the popular opinion then that continence and Chap. n. 
steadfastness are virtuous and laudable, incontinence ^^^ 
and effeminacy wrong and censurable, and that the g^^ 

neMMid 
^ ados is the Laconian Doric for ^cibr. It appears from Plato, Effflml- 

Meno, p. 99 D that the Lacedaemonians were fond of the word ^'^*^' 

"divine" as descriptiye of personal ezcellenoa 

* In ch. 5. 

* In Books m. nr. V. 
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continent man is one who abides by his calculations, 
and the incontinent one who dei)arts fi'oin thenu 
Also tluU the incontinent man does what he knows to 
be wrong under the influence of emotion, but the 
continent man, knowing his desires to be wrong, is 
prevented by his reason from following them. Also 
that the temperate man is contuient and steadfast ; 
but while some people hold that the continent and 
steadfast man is always temperate, others deny it, 
and wliile some speak of the licentious man as in- 
conthicnt, and of tlio incontinent man }^s licentious 
indiscrimuiately, otiiers make a distinction between 
Uieiu. Again, it is sometimes said that the pnulent 
man caiuiot be incontinent, and at other times that 
some men who are pnident and clever are inconti- 
nent And lastly men are called incontinent in 
respect, iwt of their sensual emotions only, but of 
angry passion, honour, and gain. 
Chap, iu.^ Such are the views generally entertained. 
Knowledge^ But tlic questiou may be raised, How is it that a 
Unettw!*^ person, if his conceptions of duty are right, acts 
incontinently? 

Some people say that incontinence is impossible, 
if one has knowledge. It seems to them strange, as 
Socrates thought, that, where knowledge exists in a 
man, something else should master it and drag it 
about like a slave. Socrates was wholly ()[>iM)Hcd to 
this idea; he denied the existence of inconlincnco, 
arguing that nobody with a conception of what was 
best could act against it, and tliat, if he did so act, 
his action must be due to ignorance. 

Now the Socratic theory is evidently at variance 
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with the iacts of exiierience, and if ignorance be 
tlie cause of the psission, ie. of incontinence^ it is 
necessaiy to inquire what is the nature of the 
ignorance. For there can be no doubt that a person 
wlio acts incontinently, liowcvcr he may act, does not 
tliinic his action to be rig/U until he has got into a 
condition of incontinence. But there are some people 
who agree in jiart with this theory, and in part 
dissent from it; they admit that there is notliing 
which can master or overcome knowledge, but do not 
lulmit that nobody acts against wliat has seemed best 
to hinu Accordingly they hohl that the incontinent 
man, when lie is mastered by his pleasures, i)ossesses 
not knowledge, but only opinion. 

But it may be answered that, if tliis is opinion 
and not knowledge, if the resisting conception is not 
a strong, but a feeble one, as in cases where we 
hesitate how to act, a person is pardoneil for not 
remaining true to it in the teeth of 8tt*ong desires ; 
whereas neither vice nor anything else that is cen- 
surable admits of panlon at all. 

Is it then when prudence resists the desires ' that 
a person is censured for yielding to themf For there 
is nothing so powerAil as prudence. But that is an 
absurdity, as it implies that the same person is at 
once prudent and incontinent, and nobody will main- 
tain that a prudent person can voluntarily do the 
basest deeds. 

Moreover, it has been already shown that thep.i88. 
prudent person, whatever else he may be, is a man of 

^ There should be a mark, of iuterrogatioD after dvrcrciyoiNnyf.. . 



and Tern. 
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action, for he is one who concerns himself with 
ultimate or particular facts, and he possesses the 
» other virtues as well as prudence. Again, if the 
existence of strong and base desires is essential to 
continence, the temperate man will not bo continent, 
nor the continent man temperate; for it is inconsis- 
tent with tlie character of tlie temperate man to liave 
extravagant or wrong desires. Yet it must bo so 
wUJi t/ic caiUiiienl man; for if his desires were good, 
the moral state which prevents his following them 
would be wrong, and therefore continence would not, 
in all cases, be virtuous. If on the oUier hand they 
were feeble and not wrong, it would be no great 
credit, and if they were wrong and feeble, it would be 
no great triumph to overcome tJiem. 

Again, if continence inclines a man to adhere to 
^nioD. every opinion, whatever it may be, it is wrong, e^. if 
it inclines him to adhere to a ikisc opinion ; an<l if 
incontinence inclines him to abiuidon every opinion, 
whatever it may be, there will l)c what may be called 
a virtuous incontinence. Thus Neoptolemus in the 
Philoctetcs^ of Sophocles deserves praise for refusing 
to adhere to the line of action, which Odysseus had 
persuaded him to adopt, because of the pain which 
he felt at telling a lie. 

Again, // catUinence be dejbied as meaning that 
a person will aiUicre to his opiuUms at all costs, tlio 
sophistical argument', fallacious as it is, is i)er[)lexing. 

^ The argument of Neoptolemus ami riiiloctoUM, which illua- 
tratos tliiH iKisttHge, occun iu tlio PhilocUies vv. 8!>5 mm 

'It appear.H that "tho sophiHtical argument" is tho argumcut 
rdating to folly and incontinence given below. 
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The sophists, wishhig to prove a paradox, and to be 
thouglit clover if they are successful iu proving it, are 
fond of constnicting a syllogism vhich perplexes their 
interlocutor. For he is caught in a logical trap, as he 
does not wish to acquiesce in a conclusion which 
is distasteful to him, and yet it is impossible for him 
to escape as he cannot refute the argument One 
such argument is used to prove that folly and incon- 
tinence together make virtue. It is urged thnt, if a 
person is foolish and incontinent^ his incontinence 
leads him to do the opposite of that which he con- 
ceives to be good; but he conceives that what is 
really good is evil, and that it is his duty not to do 
it ; tlierefore he will do whsit is good an<l not what is 
evil. 

Again, if continence be so d^ned, it would seem 
that he who <locs and pursues what is pleasant from 
conviction and deliberate moral purpose is better 
than he who does so not from calculation but from 
hicfmtincnce; for it is easier to cure the former, as he 
may be led to change his opinion. But the inconti- 
nent man is open to the proverbial saying ''When 
water chokes you, what must you take to wash it 
down?'' For if he had not already been convinced 
that his actions are wrong, he might have been 
converted and induced to give them up ; but in point 
of fact^ although he is convinced of what is rights 
nevertheless he does something elsa 

Again, if there is incontinence and continence in 
all things, who is the continent man in an absolute 
sense? For nobody exhibits all the forms of inconti- 
nence; yet there are iKX)ple of whom we speak as 
w. N. E. 14 
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iuconiinent in an absolute sense, te. without qual\fir 
cation. 
Chap. IV. Such tlieu more or less are difficulties which arise 
in regard to continence. Some of tliem we must ex- 
plain away, others we must leave ; for it is impossible 
to solve a difficulty except by discovering a truUi. 

It is necessary, tlien, to inquire (1) whetlier 
incontinent people can bo said to act with knowledge 
or not, and if so, what is the nature of their knowledge ; 

(2) what is to be regarded as the sphere of continence 
or incontinence, Le. whether it be pleasure or pain 
universally, or certain definite pleasures and pains; 

(3) whetlier the continent and the steadfiist person 
are the same, or diffi^reut, auid to dcid similarly witli 
all such other questions as ai*e germane to the present 
inquiry. 

Nature of But Uie first Step in the inquiry is to ask wlicther 
audincon. the Continent and tiie incontinent jierson are distin- 
*^®"*^®' guished by tlie sphei*e or by the maimer of their 
operation; in other words, whether the incontinent 
pci'son is so called merely as being incontinent in 
certain matters, or )*ather as l>eiiig iiicoiitiiiciit in a 
certain way, or on both grounds. And tlie next step 
is to ask whether the sphere of continence and in- 
continence is universal or not For one who is 
incontinent in an absolute sense exhibits his inconti- 
nence not in any and every sjihere of action but in 
the same sphere as one who is licentious. Nor does 
incontinence consist in a mere indefinite disposition to 
certain action — in which case incontinence would be 
the same thing as licentiousness — but in a did|K)si- 
tion of a |>articular kind. 
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For the licentious person is led away of his own ineontf- 
deliberate moral purpose, under the idea Uiat he Lfoentiou- 
ought always to pursue the pleasure of the moment^ "^^ 
but the incontinent person pursues it without any 
such idea. 

As to the theory then that it is true opinion, and Chaf. v. 
not knowledge, against which people offend in their JJ^Jj' 
incontinence, it makes no difference to the argument ; n«iee !• an 
for some people who have only opinions do not feel tgidiiflt 
doubt, but suppose tliat they have accurate know- Sa^^*^ 
ledge. "P*"*^' 

If it be said then that people who have opinions 
are more likely, owing to the weakness of their con- 
viction, to act against their conception of what is 
right than people who have knowledge, it may be 
answered that there is no such difference between 
knowledge and opinion; for some people are as 
strongly conviiicc<l of their opinions as others of their 
knowledge, as the example of Ileraclitus* shows. 

But we use the word '^knowledge" in two distinct Two ■«ii»« 
senseg; we Bpeak of a person as "knowing" if heJ^ST'- 
possesses knowledge but does not apply it, and also 
if he applies his knowledge. There will be a differ- 
ence then between doing wrong, when one possesses 
knowledge, but does not reflect upon it» and so doing 
when one not only possesses the knowledge but 
reflects upon it It is in the latter case that wrong 



^ The paaaages quoted by Sir A. Gnuit from Diogenes Laertios 
to iihow that Heraclitus was criticized in antiquity for his 
dogmatism apon subjects in which scientific knowledge was im* 
possibla 

14—2 
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action appears strange, but not if it is taken without 
reflexion. 

Again, as the premisses of tlie syllogism are of 
two modes, (lie major jyremiss being universal and 
tJie minor particular, there is notliing to prevent a 
person, although he has both premisses, from acting 
against his knowledge, if in spite of having l>oth lie 
applies the univcrmil and not tlio particular premiss; 
for it is particulars wliicli are matters of action. 
Nay, there is a distinction to be made in the universal 
or major premiss^ itself; one part of it has reference 
to the person, the other part to the thing ; thus, tlie 
major premisa may be, "Dry things are good for 
every man," and the minor jrremiss ''So and so is a 
man,'* or "Such a thing is dry," but tlie fact tliat the 
particidar thing is of a particular kind may either bo 
not known or may have no efiect upon tlie nund. 

These different modes of the premisses of the 
syllogism constitute an immense difference in Uie 
hioidcAhje so oapiireAL There is nothing panuloxiail 
then in ssiying tliat the inconthient ])ei*Hon iH)8sesse8 
knowledge of one kind ; but it would be suiprising if 
he i>o88es8ed knowledge of another. Again, it is 
])ossiblo for men to possess knowledge in a different 
manner from those which have just been described. 
For in a case where r. person possesses knowletlge 

' Ariiitotio U fond of oxprcasiii^; luunil or inoiitjil truUiir 
syUogitftically ; and as knowlodge in his view takes Uio form of 
the syllogism, his point is here that in the syllogism it is possible 
to go wrong either by neglecting one of the two premisses or by 
n^lecting one of tlie two factors of which the major premise 
consists. 
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but (Iocs not apply it, wo see that "possession" lias a 
different meaning ; in fact there is a sense in which 
he possesses knowledge and another sense in which 
he docs not possess it^ as eg. hi sleep or machiess or 
intoxication. But this is the very condition of people 
who are under the influence of passion ; for fits of 
anger and the desires of sensual pleasures and some 
such things do uinnistakeably produce a change in 
the condition of the body, and in some cases actually 
cause madness. 

It is clear then that we must regiird incontinent 
|>co|)Io as being in much the same condition as i>eople 
who are asleep or miul or intoxicated Nor is it any 
proof of knowledge, i.e. of knmoledije in tlic /lUl 
aeffsCf that they repeat such phniscs as would seem to 
imply knowledge; for i)eople who are mad or iiitoxi- 
avted repeat demonstrations and verses of Emi>edocles, 
and beginners in learning string phrases togetlier, 
l>cfore they know their morning. Assimilation is 
essential to ftdl knowledge, and this is necessarily a 
work of time. We must suppose then that people in 
a state of incontinence rejieat phrases in the same 
way as actors on the staga 

Again, we may consider the reason of incofUi- 
7ience by examining its nature \ as follows: Tliere is 
in the syllogism firstly an iniiversal opinion, and 
secondly an opinion relating to particulars which 
fidl under the dominion of sense. Now when a third 
opinion is formed from these two, it is necessary that 

1 AriHiotlo scorns to motm hy (ftwrucAs an iiiyosUgatiou into 
the special character or principlo of oirparf lo. 
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the mind should on the one luand assent to the 
conchision, and on the otlier shouhl in practice (^ve 
immediate effect to it To take an example, if it is 
proper to taste everything that is sweety — which is a 
universal opinion — and such or such a thing is sweet, 
— which is a particular opinion — it is necessary that 
one, who has the i>ower and is not prevented, should 
at once act upon llic conclusion, i.e. sliould taste iL 
Wlien therefore there is in the mhid one universal 
opinion which forbids ttisting, and anoUicr which says 
that cverythhig sweet is pleasant^ and ouglU to be 
tasted, when tJicre is t/ie jmrticular opinum tJuU a 
certain tiling is sweet, and tliis imrticuhu* opinion is 
effective, and when tliere is the actual pix»cnco of 
desire, then, while the first universal opinion enjoins 
avoidance of the thing, desire impels to it ; for desire 
lias the fiiculty of setting every one of our members 
in motion. Tlie result is that a person may be said 
in some sense to be led into incontinence by reason 
or opinion, but it is an opinion which is not intrinsi- 
cally, but only accidentally, opposed to right reason; 
for it is reidlij tlie desire and not the opinion which 
is opposed to right reason. Accordingly bnites are 
not said to be incontinent, because tlicy have no 
universal conceptions, but only an image or recollec- 
tion of particulai*s. 

If it be asked how tlic incontiiieut pci^son is 
delivei*ed from ignorance and restore<l to knowledge, 
it may be answered, that the process is the same as 
in the case of one who is intoxicated or asleep ; it is 
not peculiar to the condition of incontinence, and the 
proper authorities u|>on it are the physiologists. But 
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as tho minor premies is an opinion of something that 
is an object of sensivtioii, and as it detennines actions, 
it follows that one who is in a condition of inconti- 
nence either does not possess an opinion, or possesses 
it in a sense in whicli possession, as we said, does not p* sib. 
mean knowledge but merely the repetition of phrases, 
as an intoxicated man may repeat the verses of 
Enipedocles'. And as the minor term or premiss is 
not universal, and has apparently not the same scien- 
tific cliaracter as the universal, it seems too that the 
theory of Socrates' is reiilly true ; for it is not when 
knowledge proi)erly so regarded is present to the 
mind that the condition of incontinence occurs, nor is 
it this knowledge which is twisted about by inconti- 
nence, but such knowledge only as is sensational 
or depends on sensation. 

So much then for the question whether a person, Ghaf. vi. 
wlicn he acts incontinently, has knowledge or not, 
and in what sense it is i)0ssible for him to have know- 
ledge. 

The next thing is to state whetlier a person may inoonu- 
be incontinent in an absolute sense, or all people are JSiSv^lna 
incontinent in some particular sense, and, if there is a p»^<«"^' 
person who is incontinent in the absolute sense, what 
is the sphere of his incontinence. 

It is evident that pleasures and paius are the 

^ There sliould be a fall Btop after *E/A«>cdoffXcovt in 1. 11 and 
no stop after ipow in 1. 13. 

' The Socratio theory is that vice excludes knowledge; Aris- 
totle, whilo asserting that it is consistent with knowledge of some 
kind, admits that it excludes knowledge in the ftill or proper 
sense of the word. 
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sphere in which the continent and Bteadfast^ or the 
incoutinont and effeminate, display their characters^ 
But some things which produce pleasure are neces- 
sary, others are desirable in themselves but admit of 
excess. By the former I mean physical processes, e.g. 
the processes of nutrition and sexual love, and such 
other physical processes as in our view afforded scope 
for licontiouHiicsu and tonii)cnince. By the latter, 
which although not necessary, ai*e desirable in them- 
selves, I mean e.g. victory, honour, wealth, and other 
Uiings of the same class which aire good and pleasant 
Now, if it is in reference to tliese last things that 
people transgress and exceed the limits of right 
reason, we do not call them '' incontinent " in an 
absolute or unqiuilified sense, but we qmilify the 
word by Siiying that they arc incontinent in rcsiicct 
of money or giiin or honour or angry imssion. We 
do not si^eak of them as incontinent in an absolute 
sense, because they are different and are called 
incontinent only by analogy iis the victor in the 
Olympian games Wiis called Man' ; for in his aiHc the 
general definition of **nuin" diifered slightly from the 
sj^ecial definition but still was disthict It is signifi- 
cant of this difference that, while incontinence is 
censured not as a mistake only, but as a vice, whether 
a vice of an absolute or of some particular kind, 
nolKKly is censured for l)oing incontinent in resi>ect 
of money, gain, honour, and the like. 

If we look at bodily enjoyments, in regard to 

^ I ciiunot make seniio of the p:i8sage, uuluss it bo HUp^toiKHl 
tliat ^ApBpomoSf like Mann in English, is here a pro|>cr iiaiiio. 
If HO, it flliouM bo writtou "AvOfH^us ruthor Uiaii a^Bfiumos. 
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which we commonly speak of a man as temperate or 
licentious, we see that one who pursues excessive 
pleasures, and avoids excessive pains, such as hunger, 
thirst, heat, cold, and the various sensations of the 
touch and taste, and who does so, not of deliberate 
purpose, but contrary to his purpose and intelligence, 
is called incontinent not with the qualification that 
he is incontinent in certain respects, as c.g. in resi)ect 
of anger, but incontinent simply in an absolute sense. 
We may infer this to bo the case, as people are 
similarly called eifeminato in respect of pleasures and 
Iiains, but not in respect of wealth, giiin, honour, and 
the like. This is the reason too why we class the 
incontinent man and the licentious man together, and 
again the continent man and the temperate man 
together, as being concerned more or less with the 
same i>leasures <and pains, while we do not place any 
of the others in the R^uno class with them. They are 
concerned with the siune things, but .their attitude 
is different ; the licentious act with deliberate 
purpose, but the incontinent do not Hence we 
should call a person more licentious, if without desire 
or without any strong desire he pursues excessive 
pleasures and avoids moderate pains, than if he does 
so from a violent desire ; for what (it may be asked) 
would such a person do if there ishould come upon 
him a fierce desire, and it were intensely painful to 
him to omit the gratification of his natural appetites? 
But there are some desires and pleasures which 
are noble and virtuous of their kind; for acconling 
to our previous definition some pleasant things are 
naturally desirable, such as wealth, gain, victory, and 
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honour, others the oppoeite of these, and others 
intermediate. In regard to all such things as are 
desirable or intermediate, it is not for feeling emotion, 
desire and affection for them, that people are cen- 
sured, but for running into some kind of excess. 
Accordingly people are always censured, if they are 
unreasonably mastered by something that is naturally 
noble and good, or unreasonably pursue it, as ag. if 
they are inordinately devoted to honour, or to chil- 
dren and parents ; for children and parents are goods 
as well as honour, and devotion to them is laudable. 
But even here tliere is a iK)ssibility of excess, as eg. 
if one should vie with the gods tlieinselves like Niobe\ 
or like Sutyrus who was nicknamed 'Hhe filiur* from 
his affection for his fatlier, as it made him look 
exceedingly foolish. 

It is true that these cases do not admit of vice, 
and the reason has been already assigned, viz. that 
the objects are all desirable in themselves, although 
excess in them is wrong, and ought to be avoided ; 
nor again do they admit of incontinence, as incon- 
tinence is something that ought not only to be 
avoided but to be censured. 

Still the similarity of the emotional condition 
leads us to use the term "incontinence'' in these 
cases, although we do not use it without qualificiition, 
as when we 8j)eak of a i)cr8on as ^'a IkuI doctor " or 
''a biul actor," although we sliould not aill him "bad" 
in an absolute sense. As in that instance then we do 

^ The story of Niobe is well known; but Satyrus is only a 
name. 
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n/)t use the term ''bad'* wUlunU qficUificatian, because 
bad doctoring or bad acting is not badness or yicCi 
but only analogous to a yice, so here it is evident that 
we must regard nothing as being continence or in- 
continence iu a strict sense, but what has the same 
sphere as tomperauce or licentiousness, and must not 
apply the terms ''continence" and "incontinence" to 
anger, except by analogy. Accordingly we add a 
quaiijicatian and say, that a person is incontinent in 
respect of angry passion in the same sense as in 
respect of honour or gain. 

Tliere are certain things which are naturally Bjdmormi 
pleasant, some of them being pleasant in an absolute 
sense and others pleasant to jKirticular classes of 
animals or men, while there are other things which 
are not naturally pleasant but owe their pleasantness 
to physical defects or habits or to depravity of nature ; 
and it is ^lossiblo to discover moral states correspond- 
ing to eacli of these kinds of pleasures. 

What I mean is that there are brutal states asBmuutj. 
e.g. in the female creature wlio is said to rip up 
pregnant women and devour their children, or in 
some savage tribes near the Black Sea which are said 
to delight in such practices as eating raw meat or 
human flesh, or in cannibals who lend their children 
to one another to feast upon, or as the story tells of 
Phalaris'. And if these are brutal states, there arc 
others which are pi*oduced in some people by disease 
and madness, as when a person sacrificed and ate his 

1 The ** story'' is tho traditional belief that Phalaris ate his 
son in infancy. Cp. Bentley's D%99ertati<m upon the Epi*tle$ qf 
Phalaris xvl 
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mother, or another person ate the liver of his fellow- 
slave. Other such states again are the results of a 
morbid di8ix)Bition or of habit, as e.g. the practice of 
plucking out one's hair, or biting one's nails, or eating 
cinders and earth, or of committing unnatural vice; 
for these habits are sometimes natural, wlien a person's 
nature is vicious, and sometimes acquired, as eg. by 
those who are the victims of outrage from childhood. 

Now whenever nature is the cause of these habits, 
nobody would call people who give way to tliem 
incontinent, any more than we should CciU women 
incontinent for being not males, but females ; and the 
same is the case with people in whom habit has 
producc<l a morbid condition. 

These various habits, like brutality itself, lie 
beyond the pale of vice; but if a |)erson in wiiom 
they exist becomes their master or slave, his conduct 
ought to be called continence or incontinence, not in 
an aI)soIute, but in a mctaphoricid bcusc; ju^t sis if a 
l)erson is mastered by his angry jKiHsions, he ought to 
be Ciillal incontinent in respect of anger, but not 
hicontinent in an absolute sensa For all excess 
whether of folly, cowardice, incontinence, or wivagery 
is eitlier brutal or morbid. For if it in a person's 
natuix) to be frightened at everything, even at tlie 
noise of a mouse, he is such a coward as to be more 
like a brute bciist than a human being; but it Wiis 
disease which made the man' afraid of the wciisel. 
Again, foolish people who are naturally irrationid, 
and live a life of mere sensation, as e.g. some races of 
remote barbarians, are like brutes; but fooli^li people 
' In alludiuu to somo story now forgotten. 
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whose folly arises from disease e.g. from epilepsy, or 
from insanity, are in a morbid state. 

A iierson may at times possess one of these habits 
withont being mastered by it, as e.g. if Phalaris had 
rcstniinctl his desire of eating a child or his luinatu- 
ral passions ; or again he may not only possess it but 
be mastered by it 

As then human vice is sometimes called vice in an 
absolute sense, and at other times is qualified by the 
epithet "bnital" or "morbid," but is not called vice 
in an absolute sense, so it is clear that incontinence 
may be either bnital or morbid, but it is only inconti- 
nence in an absolute sense when it is coextensive with 
human licentiousness. 

It is evident therefore that continence and inconti- Chap. vii. 
ncnco have to do simply with the same matters as 
temperance and licentiousness, and tliat in other 
matters there is a different kind of incontinence whicli 
is called incontinence in a metaphorical, and not in 
an absolute, sense. 

It must 1k) observed too that the incontinence of ineonti. 
angry passion is not so disgraceful as the incontinence muMionuMi 
of tiie desires. For it is as if the passion heard reason ^^"of 
more or less, but misheard it, like hasty servants, who ^*''^* 
run out before they have heard all that is said to 
them, and so mistake their orders, or like dogs who 
bark at a person, if only he makes a noise, without 
waiting to see if he is a friend. In the same way the 
temper from its natural heat and impetuosity hears 
something, but does not hear the voice of command, 
when it rushes to revenge. For when the reason or 
fancy indicates that an insult or slight has been 
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inflicted, the passion jumiis, as it were, to tlie con- 
clusion that it must do batUe with the i)eraon who 
inflicted it, and therefore gets into a fury at once. 
Desire, on the otlier liand, rushes to the enjoyment of 
a thing, if only reason or sensation says that it is 
pleasant Tlius passion follows reason in a sense, but 
desire does not Desire is therefore the more dis- 
gracefid; for the man of incontinent tcm|)er is in a 
sense the servant of reason, but the other is the 
servant of desire and not of reason. 

Again, there is more excuse for following natural 
impulses, as indeed tliere is for following all such 
desires as are common to all the worhl, and the more 
common they are, the more excusable are they also. 
But passion and rage are more natural than the 
desires of excessive and superfluous pleasures, as 
appears in tlie case of the man who defended himself 
for strikhig his father by saying "Yes, for he struck 
his own father before and his own father struck his 
fiither," and iK)inthig to his chihl '' He too will strike 
me wlien lie l>ecomcs a man ; it is in our blcKxl." So 
too the man, who was being drugged out of the house 
by his son, told him to stop at the door, as he had 
liimself dragged his father so far but not beyond it 

Again, the greater tlie cunning, tlie greater is tlie 
ii\justice of an action. Now a passionate man is not 
cunning nor is passion cumiing; it is open. Desire, 
on the other hand, is cunning; thus Aphrodite is 
called tlie 

*' Goddess of the CTpriiui isle, 
Artisan of many a wileV 

^ The authorship of tlie phrase is unkuowu. 
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and Homer says of her embroidered girdle that on it 
was 

''Qoile thai doth cosen wisest men of wit^." 

Hence as this incontinence is more ui\just and more 
disgraceful than incontinence of temper, it may be 
called incontinence in an absolute sense, and is in fact 
a species of vice. 

Again, nobody feels pain when he commits a 
wanton' outrage. But anybody who acts in anger 
feels \mvi in his action, whereas wantonness is asso- 
ciated with pleasura If then such things as are the 
most legitimate subjects of anger are properly re- 
gsinlcd as the most ui\just, it follows that the inconti- 
nence which is due to desire is more ui\just than the 
incofUinence which is due to angry passion; for there 
is nothing of wantonness in angry passion. 

It is clear then that incontinence in respect of 
the desires is more disgraceful than incontinence hi 
respect of angry passion, and that continence and 
incontinence are properly concerned with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But we have still to ascertain 
the differences in these desires and pleasures, for, as Diff«r«icM 



has been said at the outset, some are human andand^^ 
natural alike in kind and in degree, others are brutal, p'^g 
others again are the results of physical iiyuries and 
diseases. It is with the first of these alone that 
temperance and licentiousness are concerned. That 
is the reason why we do not speak of brutes as 

» 77uulziT. 214— 217. 

' v/Sptr may here be represented in English by ''wanton 
ontroge" or ''wantonness," as it is clearly such outrageous con- 
duct OB is the natural issue of desire. 
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teini>emto or licentious excci)t metaphorically, and 
where one kind of animal is alinolutely cliBtingniHlied 
from another by peculiar wantonness, destructiveness, 
voracity or the like ; for annuals do not possess moral 
puriK)se or ratiocinative power, they merely get into 
an unnatund state, like madmen. 

Erouuty Bnitality is not so bad a thing as vice, but it is 

more formidable, for it is not the corruption of the 
lughest good in brutes as it is in men, but its non- 
existence. The comparison then of brutality with 
vice is like the comparison of inanimates with ani- 
mates in respect of wickedness; for the depravity of 
iliat which has no originative i)rinciple is always less 
mischievous, and hnUea lack reason, which is an 
originative principle. (It is much the same then as a 
comi)arison of injustice with an unjust man ; there is a 
sense in which each of them is worse than tlie other*.) 
For a ImuI man will do ten thousand times as much 
evil as a brute. 

Ciui*.Mii. As ti> the pleasures and pains, desii*es and dislikes, 
of touch and tiiste, with wliich licentiousness and 

p.9iG. temi)emnce, as has been ali*esuly defined, are con- 
cerned, it is possible to be in such a moral state that 
one is the slave of those of which most i>eople are 
masters, or again to be in such a moral state tliat one 
is master of those of which most peoi)1c are slaves. 
Acamling as a i)erson's state is one or the other in 
respect of pleasures he is continent or incontinent ; 

' There tthuuld be a fuH atop at kokiov, and the souteuoe 
napawX^aioy ovv...icaiciov should bo regarded aa virtiudly |>areQ- 
thetical, if indeed it lias a right to a phice in the text at alL 
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according as it is odo or the other in respect of pains, 
he is courageous or effeminate. The moral state of 
the large majority of mankind lies. between the two, 
even if they incline rather to the worse. 

Inasmuch as some pleasures are necessary, and 
others are not necessary, or are necessary only up to 
a certain point, and as neither the excesses nor the 
deficiencies of these pleasures are necessary, and it is 
the same witli desires and pidns, it follows that, if a 
pei-son pursues pleasures of an excessive character, 
or pursues any pleasures in an excessive degree, or 
pursues them from moral purpose for their own sake, 
and not for the sake of anything that results fi-om 
them, he is licentious; for he is necessarily incapable LiceuUoaB- 
of repentance and is therefore incurable, as to be"*^' 
incapable of repentance is to be incurable. The 
opposite state is the state of deficiency, the mean 
state is temperanca Similarly a person who avoids 
bodily pains, not from inability to endure them but 
from moral purpose, is also licentious. 

Where tliis moral purpose does not exist, a person 
may be moved cither by pleasure or by avoidance 
of tlie psiin resulting from desire. There is therefore 
a difference between these persons. But everybody 
will agree that a i>erson is worse, if ho does some- 
thing disgraceful without desire, or without any 
strong desire, than if he docs it at a time when his 
desire is violent, and worse, if he deals a blow in cold 
blood than when ho is angry; for what, it may bo 
said, would such a person do if he were in a passion? Licentioiw- 
Hence the licentious person is worse than the incon- inconti- 
tinent 

w. N. E. 16 
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Of the characters which have been described the 

one, viz. incafUinencCf is rather a kind of effeminacy, 

Ooutineiice the othcr is licentiousness. The opi)08ite of the 

' incontinent character is the continent, and of tlie 



uaey. 



effeminate the steadfast; for steadfastness consists 
in holding out against pain, and continence in over- 
coming pleasure, and it is one thing to hold out, and 
another to overcome, as it is one thing to esca|)e 
being beaten and another to win a victory. Ilenco 
continence is preferable to steadfastness. 

If a person gives in where people generally resist 
and are capable of resisting, he deserves to be calleil 
Effemi- effeminate and luxurious; for luxury is a form of 
efleminacy. Such a i)er8on will let his cloak trail in 
the mud to avoid tlio trouble of lifting it up, or will 
give himself the airs of an invalid witliout considering 
himself miserable, although he resembles one who its 
miserable. 

It is much the same with continence and inconti- 
nence. It is no wonder, if a person is nuistei'cd by 
strong and overwhelming pleasures or pains; nay, it 
is piirdonable, if he struggles against them like Phi- 
loctetes when bitten by the snake in the play of 
Theodectes, or like Cercyon* in the Alope of Carcinus, 
or like pcojilc who in tryhig to supi)res8 their laughter 
burst out ill a loud guffaw, as happened to Xeno- 
phanlus*. It is only unpanU>nablo where a i^crson is 



^ It is possible that tlio poet Carcinus represented in his 
Alope a struggle between the cruel disiiosition and the moral 
sense of Cercyon. 

' The allusion is unknown. 
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mastered by things against which most people succeed 
in holding out» and is impotent to struggle against 
them, unless his impotence be due to hereditary 
constitution or to disease, as effeminacy is hereditary 
in the kings of Scythia, or as a woman is naturally 
weaker than a man. 

If a person is fond of amusing himself, he is 
regarded as licentious, but he is really effeminate; 
for amusement, being a relaxation, is a recreation, 
and a person who is fond of amusing himself is one 
who carries his reci*eation to excess. 

Inconthience assumes sometimes the form of im- FonnN of 
petuosity, and at other times that of weakness. Some \ 
men deliberate, but tlieir emotion prevents them from 
abiding by tlie result of their deliberation; others 
again do not deliberate, and are therefore carried 
away by their emotion. For as people cannot be 
tickled, if they are themselves the beginners hi a 
tickling match', so some people, if they anticipate or 
foresee what is coming, and have roused themselves 
and tlieir reason to resist it before it comes, are not 
overcome by their emotion, whether it be pleasant or 
painful. 

It is people of a quick and atrabilious temper 
whose incontinence is imrticularly apt to take tlie 
form of impetuosity ; for the rapidity or the violence 
of their feeling prevents them from waiting for the 
guidance of reason, as they are easily led away by 
their imagination. 

^ Tlio idea seoms to be that, if a person anticipates tickling, 
he is in a sense armed against it; it depends for its effect upon 
surprise, 

15—2 
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Chap. IX. The licentious |)er8oiiy as ^vaa said, is not disposed 
^*'^^' to repeutaiicc, us he abides by ins purpose, but the 
incontiuent person is always so disposed. The diffi- 
culty then which we raised does not exist The 
former is incurable, the latter can be cured; for if 
vice may be com^mred to such a disease as droj^sy or 
consumption, incontinence may be compared to epi- 
lepsy, the one being a chronic, the other an inter- 
inoonti- mittent depravity. There is in fact an absolutely 
Vioo. generic distmction between mcontmence and vice; 
for vice may be, but incontinence cannot be, uncon- 
scious. 
iiMsonU. There are two classes of incontinent i^cople, and 

iwokiiMia. those who sim])ly lose connnand of tlicmselvcH arc 
better than those who iK)Ssess i*eason but do not 
abide by it, as they are not overcome by so violent an 
emotion, nor do they act without previous delibera- 
tion like the othere. For an incontinent person may 
be compai*ed to one who gets intoxicated with a little 
wine, i.e. with less wine than ordinary ]>c()pla 

It is evident tlien lliait incontinence is not vice 
(althougli tliero is, I think, a sense in wliich it is u 
vice), for the fonner is contmry, and the latter is 
conformable, to moral purpose. Still they come to 
much the same thing as regards actions ; it is like the 
saying of Demodocus^ about the Milesians, "The 
Milesians are not fools but they act just hke fools" ; 
so the incontinent are not unjust but they act un- 
justly. 

The incontinent man then is the kind of peraon to 

^ The epigruiuinatiHt of Ijorosi. 
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inifHue such bodily pleasures as are excessive and 
coiitmry to right reason, although not from convic- 
tion of tJicir ffoodnesSf but the vicious man is con- 
vinced of their goodness because he is the khid of 
person to purane them; licnce it is easy to convert 
the fonncr, but not the latter. For virtue is pre- 
servative, and vice destnictive, of principle; but in 
actions the object is a first principle', like the hypo- 
theses or definitions in mathematics. In mathematics 
then it is not the reason which is capable of proving 
the first principle, nor is it in actions ; it is the virtue, 
Avhether natural or accpiired, of forming a right opinion 
about the first principle, t.e. about tJie object ofcustio^u 
A person who possesses this virtue then is temperate ; 
a person who does not possess it is licentious. 

But there are people who are apt to be so carried 
away by emotion as to act contrary to right reason ; 
they are so far overcome by emotion as not to act in 
accordance with right reason, but not so far overcome 
as to be convhiced that they ought to pursue such 
I)leasures unreservedly. These are incontinent people; 
they are superior to the licentious, and not absolutely 
bad ; for they have not lost the highest good, viz. the 
first principle. Opposite to these is another class of 
people who are capable of abiding by their principle 
and are not liable to be carried away, at least by 
emotion. It is evident from these considerations that 
the moral state of the former is vidous and that of the 
latter is virtuous. 



> There is again a play upou the two seuses of dpxff (0 i^ 
beginniug, (2) a firai principle or moral assumption. 
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Chap. X. It renw^iiui to ask dien^ Is a i)crHoii coutiaciit^ if ho 
SuUiienoo' ^^'^^ by liis rcosoii oiul moiul purpose, whatever 
to moral they may be, or only if he abides by thein wheu they 
are right? Is he iiicoutiuent, if he does uot abide by 
his monU puriK)de or reason, whatever they may be? 
or is it only, if he does uot abide by true reason and 
right puri)ose*? This is a difficulty which has been 
p.9oa. already raised. The answer seems to be that, al- 
though it may accidentally be any sort of reason or 
purpose, yet essentially it is true reason and right 
purpose, by which the one does, and the other does 
not^ abide. For if a person chooses or pursues a 
thing which may be called A for the sake of some- 
tiling else which may be called 2?, it is B which he 
pursues and chooses essentially, and A only accident- 
ally. By ^^essentially" we mean ^'absolutely," and 
tlierefore alUiough in a certain sense it is any sort of 
opinion by which the one abides, and from which the 
other departs, yet in an absolute sense it is true 
opinion. 
oiwUnacy. Thcro ai*e certain people who are ready to abide 
by their opinion at all costs ; we csill them obstinate. 
They arc i>cople, I mean, who are hard to pereuadc,* 
and not easy to convert Such people bear some 
resemblance to continent people, as do prodigjils to 
liberal people, and foolhardy people to counxgeous, 
but there are many i)oints of difference. For while 
the continent person does not veer about under tlie 
influence of emotion and desire, he is not immovable; 



^ I follow Mr I^ywatcr in reading $ o r^ fi^ >//^(vdr( \6y<^ khX 
TJ irpoaip€a€i rj opOj, 
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it is easy to persuado him on occasion; but the 
obstinate person resists the persuasion of reason, 
HincCy as a matter of fiict^ such jieople may conceive 
dcHircH, and aro frequently led away by plcasura 

reo]>lo wlio arc Holf-opinionatedy or ignorant^ or 
ll^Kirisli, arc all obstinate. Self-opinionated people 
are so from motives of pleasure and pain ; for tliey 
have a pleasant sense of victory in refusing to be 
convinced, and are pained, if tlieir opinions, like bills 
before Parliament^ are rejected. They are therefore 
more like incontinent than continent people. There 
are also some people who do not abide by their 
resolutions, but the reason is not incontinence; Neop- 
tolemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles is such a 
IH3rsoiL It was pleasure indeed which prevented him 
from abiding by his opinion, but it was a noble 
pleasure; for it was noble in his eyes to speak the 
truth, although he was i)orsuaded by Odysseus to toll 
a lie. It is not everylxxly who acts from a motive of 
pleasure that is licentious or wicked or incontinent^ 
but only if the pleasure be a disgracefid one. 

There are people too whose character it is to take Chap. xi. 
less pleasure than is right in bodily gratifications, 
and in virtue of their character not to abide by 
reason. The continent person then is intermediate 
between such i)eople and the incontinent For the 
reason why the incontinent person does not abide by 
reason lies in an excess, and the reason why the 
insensible person does not abide by it lies in a 
deficiency ; but the continent person does abide by it» 
and is not afiected either by the excess or by the 
deficiency. 
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But assuming thai coutiucncc is virtuous, we must 
concludo that both tho moral states which are 
opposed to it are vicious, as iu fact they clearly are ; 
but because one of these states, viz. iiisetisibilUy, is 
seen only iu few instances and on rare occasions, it 
seems that continence is the opposite of incontinenop, 
as temi)crance of licentiousness. 

Analogy is a fi*equent source of names. Such an 
expression then as ''the continence of the temperate 
person" is a case of analogy. For it is the character 
both of tlio continent person and of the teni|)erate 
person not to be induced by bodily pleasures to do 
miything that is contrary to reason; only the diire- 
rence is that the former has, and the latter has not, 
bad desires, the former is the kind of jierson who 
will not feel such pleasure as is contrary to reason, 
the latter the kind of |)erson wlio will feel such 
pleasure but who will not be led away by it 

Tlio incontinent person and the licentious i)ei*8on 
resemble cacli other, although they are different, 
lioth pui*suc bodily pleasures, but tlio former does 
not, and the latter does, regard it as right to pursue 
them, 
incouti- It is impossible then for the same i>ereon to be 

PradeiliM. ^t once prudent and incontinent; for it has been 
shown, that pnulencc implies a virtuous character. 
Again, pnidence consists not merely in knowledge 
but in capacity for moral action, and the incontinent 
person is incai)able of such action. But there is no 
reason why the clever i)er8on should not be inconti- 
nent Hence it is that people are sometimes thought 
to be incontinent, although they are prudent, because 
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cleverness diifers from prudence in the manner de- p. m 
scribed in an early part^ of this treatise, and, while it 
is allied to it in intellectual ability, is different from 
it in its moral purpose. 

Nor agiun is the incontinent i>er8on like one who 
lias knowledge and reflexion, but like one who is 
asleep or intoxicated. He acts voluntarily, for in a 
certain sense he knows both what he is doing and 
what is his object in doing it, but he is not wicked, as 
his purpose is virtuous ; he may therefore be said to 
bo only half wicked. Incontuicnt i)eoplo too are not 
unjust, as they are not cunning. They are citiicr 
incapable of abiding by the results of their delibera- 
tion, or they are atrabilious and incapable of delibe- 
rating at all. Tlie incontinent person then, may be 
compared to a State which passes all such bills as it 
ought to pass, and has excellent laws, but does not 
carry them out, according to the taunt of Anaxan- 
drides" 

"'Twos Uio Stato'8 wiU; the State rocks not of law." 
The wicked man on the other hand may be compared 
to a State which carries out its laws, but whose laws 
are bad. 

Incontinence and continence then have to do 
with something that goes beyond the average moral 
state of mankind ; for the continent man abides more, 
and the incontinent man less, by his moral purpose 
than is in the power of ordinary people. 

' Aristotio uses the phrase iv roU np<&Tott Xoyoit to donote 
uot the earliest— but any earlier — port of his book. 

' Iho poet of the Middle Comedy, who is said to have 
satirized the Athenians. 
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YarioiM There are various kiiuln of incontineucc, and the 

iueuuu- iiicoiitiiieiice of the atrabilious is more easily curable 
than that of people ^vho delil)erate, but do not abide 
by the results of their deliberation. Again, it is 
easier to cure people who iwe incontinent by habit 
than by natui*e, sis it is esisier to change habit thaui to 
change nature. In fact the reason why habit is itself 
so difficult to change is that it resembles nature, as 
Evenus' says 

** Practice, I say, ondureth luii;;, my fiiend, 
And is a second nature in the end." 

We have now discussed tlie nature of continence 
and hicontinence, of steadfastness and effeminac}^ 
and the mutual relations of these states of mhid. 
CuAP. xn. Tlie consideration of pleasure and pain belongs to 
audpaiu. the j>olitical philosopher. He is the architect who 
fi*ames the idea of the end which we have in view in 
defuiiiig goo<l and evil in an absolute sense. 

There is another reason too wliy it is necessary to 
review pleasure and pain; we defined niond virtue 
and vice iis having to do with pains and pleasures, 
and it is the general opinion tliat happiness ini{>lie8 
pleasured 
Pieoaiare Now (1) there are some people who hold that no 

audgooii. pici^gure ig a good, either essentially or accidentally, 
as good and pleasure are not tlie same tiling. (2) 
Othei-8 hold that, while some plcjisures are good, the 

^ The gnomic poet of Paros. 

^ A clause omitted in translation refers to the supposed ety- 
mological connexion between fiaxapios (blessed) and x"<V<<*' (to 
rejoice). 
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majority arc bad. (3) There is also a third opinion, 
that, even, if every pleasure is a good, still the supreme 
good cannot jK)88ibly be pleasure. 

(1) Bi>caking generally, we may say that pleasure 
iH not a go<Ml, because CVC17 pleasure is a sensible 
process oF coming to a natunil state, and no process 
is akin to the ends, e.g. no process of building to a 
house. Another reason is that the temperate man 
eschews pleasures. Again, the prudent man pursues 
painlessness, but not pleasure. Pleasures too are an 
impediment to thoughtfuluess, and the greater the 
pleasure, the greater is the impediment, as e.g. the 
pleasure of love, for thought is out of the question, 
while it lasts. Again there is no art of pleasure, but 
every good is a product of art. And lastly children 
and brute beasts pursue pleasures. 

(2) In support of the view that it is not all plea- 
sures which are virtuous, it is argued that there are 
some pleasures which are disgraceful and disi*cputable 
and iivjurious as well, for some things which are 
pleasant ai*e dangerous to health. 

(3) It is also argued that pleasure is not the 
supreme good, because it is not the end, but a 
process. 

These are, in general, the views which are put Chap.xui. 
forwanl. But it does not follow that pleasure is not 
a good, or the supreme good, as is clear from the 
following considerations: 

In the first place, as the good is of two kinds, Oood. 
being either absolute or relative, natures and moral 
states, and therefore motions and processes too, will 
be consequently also of two kinds; and of those 
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which arc called bsul Bomo arc bsul absolutely suid 
not bad relatively to the individual, but desirable for 
him ; some are not desirable for the individual, except 
occasionally, and for a short time; others are not 
pleasui*es at all, but only api>arent pleasures, if they 
involve pain and are remedial in their nature, as e.g. 
the pleasures of the sick. 
Nature of Again, as the good may be either an activity or a 
P eiMira. iQQi^ state, it is only in an accidental sense that such 
processes as restore a iK3rson to his natural condition 
can 1)0 said to be pleasant In (lie aati^acHon of the 
desires thei-e is the activity of the remaining imrt of 
the state or nature ^ Le. of tlie jmrt wliidi does not 
feel tlie desire; nor is desire a necessaiT/ cofidition of 
pleasure; for there are pleasures which are uidei>en- 
dent of jmn or desire, as ag. the activities of the 
speculative life in which nature does not exhibit any 
want It is an indication of this fact that people do 
not find delight in the simie pleasure during the 
process of satisfying their nature, as when their 
nature is in its normal condition ; when its condition 
is normal, they find delight in such things as ai-e 
pleasures in an absolute sense, but during the pro- 
cess of satisfiiction, in such tilings as are actually 
opi>osite to tliese, for tliey find delight in things 
wliich are acid and bitter, although no such thing is 
either naturally or absolutely pleasant These plea- 
sures then ai*e not natural or absolute pleasures ; for 
the pleasures resulting from pleasant tilings are 
related to one another in the same way as the 
pleasant things themselves. 

^ Tho oxpro8siou in mado cleur by p. 138, 1. 30. 
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Again, it is not iiecessary tbat there should be 
something else which is better than pleasure iu the 
sense, as some people maintain, in which the end is 
better than the process which leads to it For plea- 
sures are not all processes nor concomitants of a 
process, but activities, and an end. Wo experience 
them not in the process qf acquiring certain powers 
but in the exercise of the powers when acquired. 
Nor is it true that in all pleasures there is an end 
distinct from the pleasures themselves ; it is true only 
of such pleasures as occur to people hi the process 
of being brought to the consummation or complete 
realization of their natura 

It is wrong therefore to define pleasure as aije""*"*"* 
"sensible process," It is better to define it as an ** ^ ""^ 
''activity of the natural state of one's being," and to 
call it not "sensible" but "unimpeded." It is some- 
times thought to be a process, as being a goo<l in the 
])roj)er sense of the teim ; for people Bupi)ose that an 
activity is a process, but they are really difibrent 

To say that pleasures are bad, because some 
tilings which are pleasant are ii^jurious, is equivalent 
to saying that health is bad, because some things 
which are healthy are bad for money-making. It is 
tnie that in this sense both are bad, but this does not 
prove them to be bad in tltemsdves; for study itself 
is at times iigurious to health. But neither prudence 
nor any moral state is impeded by the pleasure 
which it produces; they are impeded only by alien 
pleasures, as the pleasures of study and learning will 
only make a person study and learn the more. 

It is natural that pleasure should not be a product No %h of 

pie 
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of any art, for there is no art which pi-oduces any 
other activity. Art merely produces the faculty, 
although the art of tlie perfumer or the cook may be 
held to be in a sense productive of pleasura 

The objections that the temperate man avoids 
pleasure, that the prudent man pursues not pleasure 
hut a pahiless life, and that children and bmtcs 
pursue pleasure, may all be met with tlie same answer. 
It has been stated in what sense all pleasures aro 
good absolutely, and in what sense they are not good 
absolutely' It is pleasures of the latter kind that 
brutes and children pursue. It is psiinlessness in 
resj)cct of them that a prudent man pursues. They 
are such pleasures as involve desire and \m\\ or in 
other words bodily pleasures (for tliese involve desire 
and pain) and the excesses of plesisures which consti- 
tute the licentiousness of the licentious inaiL Ilenco 
the temi)erate man will avoid these pleasures, although 
he has pleasures of his own. 
Chap. XIV. Ilowcvcr, it is admitted that pain is an evil and 
Pain ail ^^^^ \^ ouglit to bc avoidcd. It is an evil either 
absohitely or rchitively, an causing some iinixxlinient 
to the individual. Ihit the opposite of that which 
ought to bc avoided, in the respect in which it ought 
to be avoided, and is bad, is goocL It follows there- 
pieaiiuie a forc that plcasurc is a good ; for the objection of 
^ Speusippus, that pleasure is contrary to paiin in the 

same way as the greater is contrary to the less as 
well as to the equal*, caimot stand; for he would not 

^ If pleasure and pain were extremes and the good woro 
intermediate between them, it would follow that pleasure is au 
OYil 
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maiiitoiii that pleasure is identical with some form of 
evil. 

Nor does it follow tliat there is not some pleasure 
which is the supreme good, because there are some * 
vicious pleasures, any more than it follows that some 
knowledge is not the supreme good although there 
are vicious kinds of knowledge. Indeed it is, I think, 
necessary, as every moral state admits of unimpeded 
activities, that, whether it be the activity of them all, 
or of some one of tliem, which is happiness, it should 
bo most desirable, if it is uuimi)eded ; but such un- 
iini>cded activity is pleasure. ITcnco it will be plcji- PirnMnniof 
sure of some kind which is the supremo good, although UiJ m- ** 
most pletisures are, it may be, in an absolute sense JJJU® 
vicious. 

It is on this ground that everybody supposes aHaitpinoM 
happy life to be pleasant, and happiness to involve mU! ^' 
pleasure; the supi)osition is reasonable, as no activity 
is i)erfect if it be im^iedefl, and happiness is in its 
nature perfect It follows that the hapiiy man re- 
quires Ixxlily goods, external goods and g(K)d fortune 
as accessories to his happiness, if his activity is not 
to be impeded. But to assert that a person on the 
rack, or a person plunged in the depth of calamities, 
is happy is either intentionally or unintentionally to 
talk nonsense. 

The &€t that good fortune is a necessai^ adjunct HMviiinesa 
to happiness leads some people to hold that goodfoUiwe/ 
fortune is identical with happiness, but it is not 
so. It is an actual impediment to happiness, if 
it be excessive, and then perhaps should rightly 
cease to be called good fortmie; for the definition 



Pleasure 
Aud the 
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of good fortune depends on its relation to hap- 
piness. 

Again, the fiict that all brutes and all men pursue 
pleasure is a certain hidication of its being in som^ 
*'^* sense the supreme good; for 

''No Toico 18 wholly lost that is tiie Toioo of inaiiy mon^" 

But iniisnnich as it is not tlio same nature or 
moral state that is, or is thought to be, the best, so it 
is not the same pleasure which is universally sought. 
Still it is pleasure. It may even be the case that all 
men really pursue not the pleasure which they fancy, 
or would say, they are pursuing, but a pleasure which 
is the same for all; for there is a divine instinct 
naturally implanted in all things. But bodily plea- 
sures have usuri)ed the title to the name '^ pleasure," 
as it is to them that i>eopIe are most frequently 
divciixMl, and in them tliat everybody i>artici[>ates. 
These arc then the only pleasures that i>eople know, 
and they are therefore held to be the only pleasures 
tliat exist 

But it is evident that, unless pleaisuro or the 
nnimpcfkil activity v)hich is jdecunirc is a gcKxl, it 
will be impossible for the happy man to live plcasiintly. 
For why should he want pleasure, if it is not a good, 
and if it is possible for him, as it then tvould be, to 
live iKiinfully? For if pleasure is not an evil or a 
good, neither is pain. Why then should he avoid 
pain? Nor will the life of the virtuous man be 
pleasanter than that of any one else, indcss his activi- 
ties are pleasanter. 

^ lleiiiod "Epyo xat 'Hfupai 701. 
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The iuvestigation of bodily pleasures is necessary, Bdcuij 
if we hold that some pleasures, if not all, are highly ^ *^"'*^ 
desirable, i.e. noble pleasures but not bodily pleasures 
nor the ])leii8ures of the incontinent It may bo asked 
why, if t/ic8C pleasures are viciofiSj the pains which are 
opposite to them are vicious ; for the opposite of evil 
is good. Is it to be said then that necessary pleasures 
are only good in the sense that whatever is not evil 
is good? Or are they good up to a certain point? 

In all moral states and motions in which it is 
imiM)ssible to exceed the right limit of good, it is 
imiM)88ible also to exceed the right limit of pleasure; 
but where there is a possible excess of good, there is 
also a possible excess of pleasure. 

Now bodily goods admit of excess, and vice con- 
sists in pursuing the excess, not m pursuing the 
necessary pleasures; for evei^body finds a certain 
satisfaction in rich moats or wines or the pleasures of 
love, but not always the proj[>or satisfiiction. The 
contrary is the case with paiiu People in general 
do not avoid the excess of pain, but avoid pain 
altogether; for such pain as is opposite to excessive 
pleasure is felt only by one who pursues that exces- 
sive pleasure. 

It is right however to explain not the truUi only Chap. xv. 
but the cause of error also, as this explanation helps 
to produce belief. For when the reason why a thing 
which is not true appears to be true is seen and 
understood, it strengthens belief in the truth. WeBodi^ 
must therefore explain why it is that bodily pleasures ^ *•*'"*•• 
appear more desirable than other pleasures. 

It is, firstly, then that such pleasure drives out 
w. N. K. 16 
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jmu. The excesses of paiii make j)eople pursue 
excessive pleasure, and bodily pleasure geuenUIy, as a 
remedy. But the remedies of severe dUeasca are fre- 
quently severe, and i)eople pursue them from their 
apparent contitist to the opi)08ite pains. 
i>. SS5. (There ai*o these two reasons, as has been said, why 

pleasure is thought not to be virtuous, viz. (1) lliat 
some pleasures are actions of a base nature, whetlier 
the baseness be congenital, as in a brute, or acquired, 
as in a vicious man. (2) That other pleasures are 
remedial, implying a want, and that the existence of 
the normal state is better than the process to that 
state; these pleasures then are felt only when we arc 
coming to a ^wrmal or i>erfcct state; they' are there- 
fore only accidentally virtuous)'. 

Bodily pleasures too, as being violent, are pursued 
by people who are incapable of finding gratification 
in other pleasures. Tlius people sometimes make 
themselves thirsty in order to enjoy tlie pleasure of 
satis/tfing tlieir thirst. So long as these {ileiisures 
arc hannless, there is no ground for censuring them 
(although it is wrong to i)ui*sue them, when they arc 
harmful), for people who pursue them have no other 
objects of gratification, and a neutral state of the 
sensations is naturally painftd to many i>eople. For 
an animal is constantly labouring, as we i*ead in books 
on physical science, whei-e it is said that seeing and 
hearing are iKiiiifiil, but wo have got accustomed to 



^ The stop after ylyttrBai sliouM bj a colon. 
' Tlio passage wliicli 1 have plaoeil in brackets is an ovidcut 
interruption of the ar^pinient 
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them by this time, as the saying is. Similarly in 
youth people, because they are growing, are much 
in the same state as drunken {people, and youtii is 
pleasiuii Agiiin, j)eoplo of an atmbilious nature 
rc<iuiro constant medicine, as their temi>erament con- 
stantly frets their body away, and thus they are 
always in a state of strong desire. But pain is ex- 
pelled either by the pleasure which is its opposite, or 
by any pleasure if it be strong. This is why atra- 
bilious people fall into licentiousness and wicked- 
ness. 

Such pleasures on the other hand as have no MRtmi 
aiiteccdefU pains do not admit of excess; they are ^ ***"'**' 
naturally, and not merely accidentally pleasant By 
''accidental pleasures'* I mean such as are remedial in 
their effect; for as we are cured by the action of the 
remaining healthy i>art of our nature, the process of 
cure is pleasant By ''natural pleasures'* I mean 
such as produce action of our whole natui*o in a 
healthy state. 

Tlie same thhig is never constantly pleasant to us, 
as our nature is not simple, but there exists in us a 
sort of second nature, which makes us mortal beings. 
Thus if one element is active, it acts against the 
nature of the other, and when the two elements are 
in equilibrium, the action appears to be neither 
painful nor pleasant If there were a being, whose 
nature is simple, the same action would always be 
supremely pleasant to him. It is thus that God 
et\joys one simple pleasure everlastingly ; for there is 
an activity not only of motion but of immobility, and 
pleasure consists rather in rest than in motion. But 

16—2 
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change^ as the poet' says, is ''tlie sweetest thing in 
the world/' and the reason lies in a certain viciousness 
of our nature; for as the vicious man is fond of 
cliange, so too the nature which requires change is 
vicious, it is not simple or virtuous. 

Wo have now discussed continence an<l inconti- 
nence, pleasure and lysdu, their nature and the reiisoii 
why some of them are good and others bad. It 
remains to discuss friendship or lova 

^ Euripidos, Oresies, v. 234, but tlio reading Uioro \h yXvici;. 
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It will be natural to discuss friendship^ or love OnAP.i 
next, for friendship is a kind of virtue or implies ©r Lot©.* ^ 
virtue. It is also indispensable to life. For nobody J* *■ 
woidd choose to live without friends, altliough hepoiinabio; 
were in possession of every other good. Nay, it 
seems that if people are rich and hold official and 
authoritative positions, they have the greatest need of 
friends; for what is the good of having this sort of 
pi'osi)erity if one is denied the opportunity of benefi- 
cence, which is never so freely or so atbnirably 
exercised as towanls friends? Or how can it be 
maintained in safety and security without friends? 
For tiie greater a person's importance, the more 
liable it is to disaster. In poverty and other mis- 
fortunes we reganl our friends as our only refuge. 
Again, friends ai*e helpful to us, when we are young, 
as guarding us from error, and when we are growing 
old, as taking care of us, and supplying such de- 

^ If it were necessary to choose one word for i^ikla the best 
would be "friendship," but it corresponds as sub6tanti?e to the 
meanings of the ?erh tpiXuv and therefore rises at times in point 
of intensity to "io?e.*' 
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ficiencies of action as are the consequences of phy- 
sical weakness, and when we are in the prime of life, 
as prompting us to noble actions, acconling to tho 
adage 

**Two come togotlior" ; 

for two people have a gi*eater power both of intelli- 
gence and of action tlian eiUier of tlie two hy himself. 

(8)uaiiina: It would seem that friendship or love is the 
natural mstinct of a parent towards a child, and of a 
child towards a i)arent, not oidy among men, but 
among birds and animals generally, and among crea- 
tures of the same itice towanls one another, C8j)ecially 
among men. This is the reason why we praise men 
who are the fiiends of their fellow-men or philaii- 
thropists. We may observe too in tnvvelliiig how 
near and dear every man is to his fellow-man. 

(s) nodal; Again, it seems that fiiendsliip or love is the bond 
wliicli holds states together, and that legislators set 
more store by it tlmn by justice; for concord is 
apiKirently ukiu to fricndsltip, and it is concoixl Unit 
they e8])ccia]ly seek to promote, and faction, sus l)cin^ 
hostility to the sUite, that tlicy csiHJcially try to cxi>cl. 
If people are friciuls, tlierc is no need of justice 
between them ; but people may be just, and yet ncctl 
friendship. In(lec<l it seems that justice, in its su- 
preme form, assumes tlie cliaracter of fricndsln'p. 

* Iliotl X. 224. It is where J)i()me(les expresses liis desire fur 
a companion in iiiva^lin*; tho Trojan camp. 

«XX* *c TiV /lot avf)fi dfjL tnoiTo koi aXXoc 
^aXXoi* ^nXfrci>pi7, xai Safjaa\((Sr€f}ov ttrrau 
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Nor is frieiidsliip indispensable only ; it is also W ^^^ 
noble. We praise people who are fond of their 
friends, and it is thought to be a noble thing to have 
many friends, and there are some people who hold 
that to bo a friend is the same thing as to l>o a good 
man. 

But the subject of friendship or love is one that Ghap. n. 
affords scope for a good many differences of opinion, mo^ui^ 
Some people define it as a sort of likeness, and define ^^ ^^ 
people who are like each other as friends. Hence tlie 
sayings ''Like seeks like/* "Birds of a feather/' and so 
on. Others on the contrary say that "two of a trade 
never agree \" Upon this subject same philosophical 
thinkers indulge in more profound physical specula- 
tions ; Euripides asserting that 

"the parched Earth lovos the rain, 
And tho groat Iloaven rain-laden loyes to fiUl 
Eartliwardfl'**; 

llcnvclitus that "tho contending tends together/' and 
that "hannony moHt beautiful is formed of disconlH," 
and tliat "all tilings are by strife engendered;" others, 
among whom is Empedocles, taking the opposite view 
and urging tliat "like desires like." 

The physical' questions we may leave aside as not 

^ Tlio allusion in ti) Uio provorbial quarrelsomonoss of two 
imitors, as in Ilesiod's lino 

Ka\ KtfHifitvs Mpaiui Korc'ci Koi Hktopi ritcrtup. 
"fLpya itai 'UfA^pai 25. 

' The play from which those lines are taken is anknown. 

' *' physical questions," i.e. questions relating to tho constitu- 
tion of tho physical universe as contrasted wiUi questions relating 
to tike oonstitutiou of human nature. 
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being germane to the present enquiry. But let us 
investigate all such questions as are of human inte- 
rest and relate to characters and emotions, ag. whether 
friendship can be formed among all people, or it is 
impossible for people to be friends if they are vicious, 
and whether there is one kind of friendship or more 
than one. 
Mfludihip The idea that there is only one kind of friendship 



loTftble. 



ki^iiUiaii or love, because it admits of degrees, rests upon in 
""•• sufficient evidence; for things may be difierent iu 

kind, and yet may admit of degrees. But this is a 
question which has been already discussed'. 
TLa^ ^ It is possible, I think, to elucidate the subject of 

friendship or love, by determining what it is that is 
lovable or an object of love. For it seems that it is 
not everything which is loved, but only that which is 
lovable, and that this is what is good or pleasant or 
uscfiil. It would Bceni too tliat a thing is useful if it 
is a means of gaining something gixxl or pleasant, 
and if so, it follows that wliat is go<Kl and what is 
plcavsant will be lovable in tlic sense of being ends. 

It may be asked then. Is it that which is g<MNl m 
itself ^ or that which is good relatively to us, that wo 
love? For there is sometimes a difference between 
them ; and the same question may be asked in regard 
to that which is pleasant It seems then that every- 
Ixxly loves what is good relatively to himself, ami 
that, while it is the good which is lovable in an 



* Tliere is no such discussion in the eurlior i>art of the Nic*t- 
viachean Ethics. Perhaps, as Sir A. Grant thought, the wordii 
ti^np'a^, t* vwfp avrav tfi-nfxxrOfv are the inter|K>lation of a copyisL 
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absolute Beiise^ it is that which is good relatively to 
each individual that is lovable in his eyes. It may be 
said that everybody loves not that which is good, but 
that which appears good relatively to himself. But 
this is not an objection that will make any difierenco ; 
for in that case that which is lovable will be that 
which appears to be lovable. 

Tliere being three motives of friendship or love, it Limiutiou 
must be observed that we do not apply the term^hipor 
"friendship" or "love" to the affection felt for inaiii-^®^** 
mate things. The reason is (1) that they are incap- 
able of recijirocating affection^ and (2) that we do not 
wish their good ; for it would, I think, be ridiculous 
to wish the good e.g. of wine ; if we wish it at all, it 
is only in the sense of wishing the wine to keep well, 
in the hoi)e of etyoying it ourselves. Dut it is admit- 
ted that we ought to wish our friend's good for his 
sake, and not for our own. If we wish people good 
in this sense, wo are callc<I well-wishers, unless our 
g(MMl wishes are returned ; such reciitrooil well-wish- 
ing is called friendship or love. 

But it is necessary, I think, to add, that the well- 
wishing must not be unknown. A person often wishes 
well to people whom he has not seen, but whom he 
supixmes to be virtuous or usefid ; and it is possible 
that one of these j^ersons may entertain the same 
feeling towards him. Such people then, it is clear, 
wish well to one another; but they cannot be pro- 
perly called friends, as their disposition is unknown 
to each other. It follows that, if they are to be 
friends, they must be well-disi>osed to each other, 
and must wish each other's good, from one of the 
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motives which liave been assigned, and tiiat eadi of 

ihem must know tiie fact of tiie other wishing him 

well 

Chap, iil But OS tlie motivcs of friendship are specifically 

2^^* different) there will be a corresponding difference in 

frieiMiflkip tlie affections and fnendships. 

or loYo. 

Tlie kinds of friendsliip therefore will be three, 
being equal in number to the tilings which are lov- 
able, or are objects offrienddup or lovey as every such 
object admits of a reciprocal affection between two. 
persons, each of whom is aware of the other's love. 
HoUtos People who love eacli other wish each others 

^j^w'^ good in the i)oint characteristic of their love. Acconl- 
love. ingly tiiose whose mutual love is based ujion utility 
do not love each other for their own sakes, but only 
in so far as they derive some benefit one from another. 
It is the same with those wlios^ love is based upon 
pleasure. Thus we are fond of witty people, not as 
l)OS8C88ing a certain character, but as being i>Icas2int 
to ourselves. People th(^n, whose love is \n\Hod uikiii 
utility, arc moved to affection by 21 sense of tlicir own 
good, and i>eoplc whoso love is biised u|M)n plesisurc, 
by a sense of their own })leasure ; and they love a 
person not for being what he is in himself, but for 
being useful or pleasant to them. These friendships 
then are only friendships in an accidentiil sense ; for 
the i^erson loved is not loved as being what he is, but 
as l)eing a source either of good or of plcjisure. 
Accordingly such friendships arc e;isily dissolved, if 
the persons do not continue always the same; for 
they abandon their love if tliey cease to be ple;uttint 
or useful to each other. But utility is not a i>enna> 
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nent quality; it yariee at different times. Thus, when 
the motive of a friendship is done away, the friend- 
ship itself is dissolved, as it was dependent upon that 
motive. A friendship of this kind seems espedally to 
occur among old people, as in old ago wo look to 
profit mther than pleasure, and among such people 
in the prime of life or in youth as have an eye to 
their own interest. Friends of this kind do not 
generally even live together; for sometimes they are 
not even pleasant to one another ; nor do they need 
the intercourse of friendsliip, uidess they bring some 
profit to one another, as the pleasure which they 
afford goes no further than they entertain hopes of 
deriving benefit from it Among these friendships 
we reckon the friendship of hospitality, t.e. the friend- 
ship tohicJi exists between a host and his gtiests. 

It would seem that the friendship of the young is 
iKvacd ui)on pleasure; for they live by emotion and 
aro most inclined to pursue wliat is pleasant to them 
at the moment But as their time of life changes, 
their pleasures are transformed. Tlioy ai*e theref()ro 
quick at making friendslups and quick at abandoning 
them; for the friendship changes wiUi tlie object 
which pleases them, and friendship of this kind is 
liable to sudden change. Young men are amorous 
too, amorousness being generally a matter of emotion 
and pleasure ; hence they fall in love and soon after- 
wanls fall out of love, changing from one condition to 
another many times in the same day. But amorous 
people wish to spend their days and lives together, as 
it is thus that they attain the object of their friend- 
ship. 
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Chaf. IV. The i)erfect fi' iendship or love ia the friendshiu or ^ 
^J^j, lo^6 6f BMple wjio arft yrj^yi aiid alike in virtue ; for 
wiovo. these pcojde are alike hi wishing cacli other's gooil, 
in so far as they are good, and they are good in them- 
selves. But it is people who wish the good of their 
friends for their friend's sake that are in the truest 
sense friends, as their friendship is the consequeu^co 
of their o^vn character, and is not an accident Their 
friendship therefore continues as long as their virtue, 
and virtue is a permanent quality. 
(1) lu Again, each of them is good in an absolute sense, 

gMdiieoM. and good in relation to his friend. For good nieu 
arc not only good in an absolute sense, but sen'c each 
C2)iUiiioii- other's interest They are pleas^vnt too; for the goocl 
Mui icHii. ^^^ pleasiuit in an absolute sense, and i>leiUftuit in 
relation to one another, as everybody finds pleasure 
in such actions as are proper to him, and the like, and 
all good iHJople act jdiko or nciirly alike. 
(3)iuiMjr- Sucli a friendship is naturally permanent, as it 
uiaiiciicy. ^jijjj^y jj^ itself all the proper conditions of friendsliip. 
For the motive of aill fricntlship or aitcction is g<NHl 
or plcaisure, whether it l>e sibsohite or relative to the 
pei*son who feels tlie aifection, and it dei>cnd8 ui)on a 
certain similarity. In the friendship of gooil men all 
these specified contlitions belong to the friends in 
themselves; for other friendsliips ou/// bciir a resem- 
blance to the iKjrfect friendship. Tiiat which is gcKMl 
in an aibsohite sense is also in an <\l)sohite sense 
plciisant These are the principal objects of atlection, 
and it is upon these that affectionate feeling, and 
affection in the highest and best sense, (le|>en(I. 

(4)iu Friendships of this kind are likely U) be rare; for 

nurity. * •^ 
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such i)eople are few. They require time and fami- 
liarity too ; for, i\8 the adage puts it, it is impossible 
for people to know one another tmtil they have 
consumed the proverbial salt together; nor can 
l>coplo admit one another to friendship, or bo friends 
at all, until each has been proved lovable and trust- 
worthy to the other. 

People, who are quick to treat one another as 
friends, wish to be friends but are not so really, unless 
they are lovable and know each other to bo lovable; 
for the wish to be friends may arise in a minute, but 
not friendship. 

This friendship then is' perfect in point of time Chap. v. 
and in all other respects; and each friend receives 
from the other the same or nearly the same treat- 
ment in all respects, as ought to be the case. 

The friendship which is based upon i)leasure Frietui- 
presents a certain resemblance to this, as the goodpiJ|^„ro 
are also pleasant to one another. It is the same with ^**^ ^^^^^J- 
*the friendship which is based ui)on utility, as the 
goo<l are also useful to one another. But here again 
friendsliips are most likely to be permanent in cases 
where that which the two persons derive from one 
another is the same thing, ag. pleasure, and not only 
the same thing in itself, but the same in the source 
from which it comes, as in the case of two wito, and 
not as in the case of a lover and his beloved. For 
the lover and his beloved do not find pleasure in the 
same things ; the pleasure of the one is in seeing the 
object of his love, and that of the other in being 
courted by his lover. Thus it sometimes happens 
that^ when the beauty passes away, the affection 
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passes away too; for the lover finds no pleasure in 
the sight of his beloved, and the beloved object is 
not courted by his lover. But it often happens on 
tlie other hand that peo])le remain friends if their 
characters are similar, and familiarity has inspired 
them with affection for each other^s character. 

People who in their love affaira give and i*eccivc 
not pleasure but profit are less true and less per- 
manent friends. Friendships resting ui)on utility are 
dissolved as soon as the advantage comes to an end, 
for in them there is no personal love, but only a love 
of prafit 
FriiMui. Thus for pleasui*e or profit it is i)ossibIe that even 

|diijworuio|^^l l)eople may bo friends one to another, and gcKxl 
l)oople to bad, and one who is neither good nor bad 
to either; but it is clearly none but the good who cau 
be friends for the friend's own sake, as bad i)coplo do 
not deliglit in one another unless some profit accrues, 
ajid of ^ It is only tlie friendship of the good which cannot 

be destroyed by calumnies. For it is not easy to 
believe what anyone says about a person whom we 
have tested ourselves for many yeara, and found to 
be good. The friendship of the good too realizes 
confidence, and the assurance that neither of the two 
friends will do injury to the other, and whatever else 
is im]|licd in true friendship. But in other fi*icndshii>s 
there is no reason why calumnies and injuries should 
not occur. 

Now the world recognizes friend8hii>s among men, 
where the friendship is based upon utility, in the 
smne way sis among states; for it seems that expe- 
diency is the motive with which alliances are con- 



Die gooil. 
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tractecl between states. It recognizes also friendships 
where the mutual affection is based upon pleasure 
as among children. Tliis being the view of tlie world, 
it is i>erhai)S right to recognize such friendship's, and 
to say tliat there are various kinds of friendship, first 
friendship properly so called. La the friendship of the 
good, qua good, and then other friendships which are 
so called by analogy ; for in them people are friends ui 
Bo far as they involve something that is good or like 
good, as pleasure itself is a good to i)eople who are 
fond of pleasure. But these friendsliips do not alto 
gcthcr coincide, nor is it the siuno iiorsons who become 
friends from motives of utility and pleasure; for 
these are accidental qualities, and such qualities are 
not always combined in the same person. 

As friendship is divided into these kinds, it may Cuap. vi. 
be said that white bad people will be friends from 
motives of pleasure or utility and will so far resemble 
the good, the good will be friends from love of the 
liersons themselves, i.e. from love of their goodness. 
AYliile the good then are friends in an absolute sense, 
the others are friends only accidentally, and because 
of their resemblance to the good. 

As in the case of the virtues it is sometimes a ^eud- 
moral state, and at other times an activity, which ioto ciia- 
entitles i)eople to be described as good, so is it also i^dSu^ 
in the case of friendship or lova For people who are ^{l^i^J*^ 
living together delight in each other*s society and do C^) ^^ 
each otlier good. But people who are asleep or who ^ ^' 
are separated by long distances, although they are 
not active, are in a state which disposes them to 
activity; for distances do not destroy friendship 
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absolutely, they only destroy its active exercise. 
Still if the absence be prolonged, it is supi)0se(l to 
work oblivion o( the friendship itself; whence the 
saying 

''Maiiy a friendship in dissolved by lack of conversed" 
It docs not api>ear that cither old people or 
austei*e i)coplc fonn friendships i*ciidily. There is 
little in them that can give i)leasure, and nobody caii 
spend all his days in the conijMvny of what is painfiil 
or not pleasant ; for it appears that there is nothing 
which nature avoids so much as what is painftd or 
desires so nmch as what is pleasant 

FriMMiMiiip If pco]>le tolenite one anotlier, but (U) not livo 

«nd MKiai together, they are nioroiike well-wisliers than friends ; 

^^* for there is nothing so characteristic of friendship as 

living together. People who are in want of assistance 
long to spend their lives in company, nay, fortunate 
people themselves long to si)end their/ days in 
company ; for tlicy of all people are the least suited 
to a solitiiry life. But it is impossible for ]>eople to 
live together always, uidess they are i>lc{isiuit to one 
another, and have the same pleasures; and this, it 
seems, is the characteristic of social intei^course. 

Chat. VII. It is the friendship of the good which is fi-iendship 
in the tniest sense, as has been said several times. 
For it seems that, while that which is good or pleasiuit 
hi an absolute sense is an object of love and desire, 
that which isgooil or pleasiint to ciioli individual is aii 
object of love or desire to him; but the love or desire 
of one good man for another depends ui)ou such 

* A proverbial saying of unknown autlionihip. 
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goodness and pleasantness as are at once absolute 
and relative to the good. 

AflTection resembles .au emotion but friendship Aifecti< 
resembles a moral state. For while affection may be i^a fri« 
felt for inanimate as much as for animate things, the '^^ ^^ 
love of friends for one another implies moral purpose, (<^«x^'») 
and such purpose is the outcome of a moral state. 

Again, we wish the good of those whom we love 
for their own sake, and the wish is governed not by 
emotion but by the moral state. In loving our friend 
too, wo love what is good for ourselves; as when a 
good man becomes a friend, ho becomes a blessing to 
his friend. Acconlingly each of two friends loves 
what is good for himself, and returns as much as he 
receives in good wishes and in pleasure; for, as the 
proverb says, equality is friendship. 

These conditions then are best realized in the Frieniisiiip 
friendship or love of the good. Among austere and of the good, 
elderly people friendship arises less easily, as they 
aro more i)eovish and less fond of society ; for it is 
social intercourse which seems to be the princiiml 
element and cause of friendship. Thus it is that the 
young form friendships quickly, but old i)eopIe do 
not^ as they do not make friends with any body who 
is not delightful to them, nor do austere peopla 
Such i>eoplc, it is true, wish each other well; they 
desire each other's good, and render each other 
services ; but they are not really friends, as they do 
not satisfy the principal condition of friendship by 
living together and delighting in each other*s society. 

It is as impossible to be friends with a number of 
people hi the perfect sense of friendship, as it is to be 
w. N. B. 17 
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iu love with a number of people at the same time ; 
for i)erfect friendship is in some sense an excess^ aud 
such excess of feeling is natural towards an individual, 
but it is not easy for a number of jieople to give 
intense pleasure to tlie same person at the same time, 
or, I may say, to be good at all. Friendship too 
implies oxi)erienoe and familiarity, which arc very 
difficult But it is possible to find a number of 
people^ who are pleasant^ as aflfbrduig profit or 
pleasure ; for people of this kind are numerous aud 
their services do not occupy much time. 

FHendaiiip Amoug such people the friendship wliich is based 
1 etamre. ^j^j^ pleasure more nearly resembles true fiiendsliii>, 
when each party renders the same services to the 
other, and they are delighted wiUi each other or with 
the same things, as e.g. in the friendships of the 
young; for a liberal spirit is esi)ecially characteristic 
of these friendships. 

Frieiidahip The friendship which rests upon utility is coui- 
^* uiercial in its cliaracter. Fortunate i>eople do not 
want wliat is useful but what is pleasant They want 
l)eoplo to live with; and although for a short time 
they may bear pain, nobody would endure it con- 
tinuously; nobody would endure the good itself 
continuously, if it were painful to him. Hence it 
is that they require their friends to be pleasant 
They ought pcrhai>8 to require them also to be good, 
and not only so, but good in relation to themselves ; 
for then they will have all the (lualities which friends 
ought to have. 

^ Keadiug noXkuvs with liuiusuuor. 
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It appeal's that people in positions of authority . 
make a distinction between their friends. Some are 
useful to them^ and others are pleasant, but tlie same 
l)coplo ai-c not in general both useful and pleasant 
For they do not look for friends who are virtuous as 
well as pleasant^ or who will help them to attain 
noble ends; they look partly for amusing people 
when they want to be pleased, and partly for people 
who are clever at executing their commands, and 
these qualities are liardly ever united in the satno 
person. 

It has been stated that a virtuous man is at once 
pleasant and useful; but such a man does not become 
the friend of one who is superior to him, unless he is 
himself superior^ to that person in virtue. Otherwise 
there is no such equality as occurs when liis superiority 
in virtue is proi)ortionate to his inferiority in some 
otiicr resiK)ct Friendshii)B of this khid however arc 
exceedingly rare. 

The fricndsldps which have boon described arc chap.vui. 
based upon equality; for the services and sentiments PAf^'^ 
of the two friends to one another are the same, or frinkbhip 
they exchange one thing for another, e.g. pleasure ^^. 
for profit It has been already stated that friendships ^'Jgj^ 
depending on exchange are less true and less perma- ^^ 
nent than others. As being at once similar andniond- 
dissimilar to the same thing, such friendships mayexJELnge. 
be said both to be and not to be friendships. They 
look like friendships in respect of similarity to the 
friendship which depends upon virtue; for the one 

^ ^ Tho Bubjoct of vntpixnr'^ ^^t bo o vircp^x**^* 

17—2 
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possesses i)leasure, tlie other utility, and these are 
cliaracteristics of virtuous friendsliips as well. But 
as virtuous friendship is undisturbed by calumnies, 
and is permanent^ while these are quickly changed, 
and as there are many other diflferences betweeu 
tliem, it seems that their dissimilarity to virtuous 
friendship makes them look as if they were not friend- 
ships at all. 
Friend- There is another kind of friendship or love 

^STrkfrity depending ui>on superiority, e.g. the friendship or love 
Md lufcri- of IX father for a son, or of any elder i)crson for a 
younger, or of a husband for a wife, or of a ruler for 
a subject These friendships are of difFcrent sorts ; 
for the friendship or love of parents for children is 
not the same as that of rulers for subjects, nor indoecl 
is the friendship or love of a father for a son the 
same as that of a son for a father, nor that of a 
husband for his wife the same as that of a wife for 
her husband. For in each of these there is adiiferent 
virtue and a diflerent fiuiction, and there arc 
diiibrcut motives; hence the aitcctions and frientl- 
shi^ys are also different. It follows that the services 
rendered by each party to the other in these friend- 
ships ai*e not the same, nor is it right to expect tliat 
they should be the same; but when children render 
to parents what is due to the authors of their being, 
and parents to children what is due to them, then 
such friendships are permanent and virtuous. 

In all such friendships as depend ui)on the 
principle of superiority, the affection should be 
proi)ortionate to the superiority ; i.e. the better or 
the more useful party, or whoever may bo the 
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superior, should receive more affection than he givei^i ; 
for it is when the affection is proportionate to the 
merit that a sort of equality is established, and this 
e({uality seems to be a condition of jfriendship. 

]3ut it is apparently not the same AviUi equality Chap. ix 
in justice as with equality in friendship. In justice it S^SSfi 
is proportionate equality which is the first considera- ^l^ , 
tion, and quantitatiye equality which is the second, or love, 
but in friendship quantitative equality is first and 
proportionate second. This is clearly seen to be the 
case, if there be a wide distinction between two 
persons in respect of virtue, vice, affluence, or any- 
thing else. For persons so widely diflferent cease to 
be friends; they do not even affect to be friends. 
Dut it is nowhere so conspicuous as in the case of the 
Gods ; for the Gods eigoy the greatest superiority in 
all good things. It is clear too in the case of kings; 
for people who are greatiy inferior to them do not 
expect to be their friends. Nor again do worthless 
people expect to be the friends of the best or wisest 
of mankind. No doubt ui such cases it is inq)Oflsiblo 
to define exactly the point up to whicli friendslup 
may be carried ; it may suffer many deductions and 
yet continue, but where tiiere is a great distinction, 
as between God and man, it ceases to be. 

Tliis is a fact wliich has given rise to the question 
whether it is true that friends do really wish the 
greatest good of their friends^ e.g. whether they wish 
them to be Gods; for then they will lose them as 
friends, and will tlierefore lose what are goods, as 
friends are goods. 

Tliat being so, if it has been rightly said that a 
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frieiid wishoe his friend's good for the friend's sake, 
it will be necessary that the friend should remain 
such as lie is. He will wish his friend the greatest 
good as a man. And yet perhaps he will not wish 
him every good, as every one wishes good in the 
highest sense to himself. 

It seems that amfaitiou makes most people wish to 
be loved rather than to love others. That is the 
reason why most people are fond of flatterers ; for a 
flatterer is an inferior friend, or pretends to be so, 
and to give more love than he receives. But to be 
loved seems to approximate to being honoured, and 
honour is a general object of desire. Not that 
people, as it appears, desire honour for its own sake, 
they desire it only accidentally ; for it is hope which 
causes most people to delight in the honours paid 
them by persons of high position, as they think they 
will obtain from tliem wliatever they may want, luul 
therefore delight in honour as a symbol of pi-osperity in 
tJiefiUure. But they who aspire to gain honour from 
lX3rson8 of high chumctor and wide infonnation ai*o 
eager to confinn their own opinion of themselves ; they 
delight therefore in a ucdbo of their own goodness, 
having confidence in the judgment so expressed upon 
it But i)eople delight in being loved for their own sake 
Hence it would seem to follow that it is better to be 
loved than to be honoured, and that friendship or 
love is desirable in itself. 
Cmap. X. But fricndsliip seems to consist mtlier in loving 
^ther^tiian *'*^^ *" being lovcd. It may be seen to l)e so by the 
beiug loved delight whicli mothers have in loving; for mothers 
sometimes give their own children to be brought up 
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by otiiiers, and although they know them and \otb to friend- 
them, do not look for love in return, if it bo ' *'' 
impoflsible botli to love and to be loved, but aro^ 
content, as it seems, to see their children doing well, 
and to give them their love, even if the children in 
their ignorance do not render them any such service 
as is a mother^s due. 

As friendship consists in loving rather than in 
being loved, and people who are fond of their friends 
receive praise, it is in some sense a virtue of friends 
to love; hence wliere love is found in due proportion, 
people are permanent friends, and their friendship is 
permanent 

It is in this way that, even where people are 
unequal, they may be friends, as they will be equalized. 
But equality and similarity constitute friendship, 
especially the similarity of the virtuous; for the 
virtuous, being exempt from change in themsdves, 
remain unchanged also in relation to one anotlier, 
and neither ask otiiers to do wrong nor do wrong 
themselves to please others. It may even bo said 
that they prevent it; for good people neither do 
wrong themselves nor allow their fiiends to do it 

But there is no stability in vicious friends; for 
they do not remain like themselves, and if they 
become friends it is only for a short time, and from 
the gratification which they feel in each other's vice. 

But if people are useful and pleasant to each 
other, they remain friends for a longer time, i.e. they 
remain friends so long as they afford each other 
pleasure or assistance. 

The friendship which is based upon utility seems 
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II iore than any other to be an union of opposites. It 
18 e.g. such firiendBhip as arises between a poor man 
and a rich man^ or between an ignorant man and a 
well infonned man; for if a man happens to be in 
want of something, his desire to get it makes him 
give something else in exchange. We may perhai)6 
include a lover and his beloved, or a beautiful man 
and an ugly man, in this class of friends. It is tliua 
that lovers sometimes make themselves look ridiculouH 
by expecting to be loved as much as they love othera. 
Such an exi>ectation would i)erhaps be reasonable if 
they were equally lovable; but if there is nothing 
lovable alniiit them, it is ridiculous. It is true, I 
think, that one o[ii)ositc does not desire another in 
itself^ but desires it only acci<lenta11y. AVhat it 
really longs for is the mean, as the mean is a good. 
Tims it is gooil for what is dry not to become wet, 
but to arrive at the mean state, and similarly for 
what is hot, and so on. 

But we may dismiss these questions as being more 
or less foreign to our i)rcsent puriKise. 
CuAP. XI. It apiKUii-s, iis has been said at the outset, that 
P; ?'*^^. friendship and justice have the same occasions and 
or love the same sphere ; for every association seems to 
JUS CO. ijjy^jy^3 justice of some kind, and friendship as well. 
At all events we address our fellow-sailors and fellow- 
soldiers, and similarly the membei-s of any other 
iissociation to which we belong, as friends. The 
friendship too is coextensive with tlie association, for 
so also is the justice. The proverbial siiying, "Friends' 
goods are connnon gooils" is right, as friendship 
dei>euds upon association. 
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Brothers and comrades have all tilings in common. 
Other people have certain definite things in common, 
some more, some fewer; for some friendshiiis go 
further than others. Justice too is of different kinds ; 
it is not the same in the relation of parents to 
children as in that of brothers to each other, or in 
that of comrades and fellow citizens to each other, 
and similarly in other friendships. Injustice too 
assumes various forms in relation to these several 
classes. It is aggravating, if the friends whom it 
affects are nearer to each other. Tims it is a more 
dreadful thing to defraud a comrade of money than 
to defraud a fellow citizen, or to refuse help to a 
brother than to a stranger, or to assault a father than 
any body else. 

Justice itself too naturally grows as friendship 
grows ; for they liave the same sphere and are equally 
extensive. 

All lussociations are, as it were, parts of thoroiuimi 
jK)liticaI association ; for when i>cop1c take a journey till!',"''*' 
together, it. is from motives of interest and for the 
sake of gaining something that their life requires. 
It seems too that interest was the motive with winch 
the i)olitical association was originally formed, and 
witii which it is continual ; for this is the goal which 
legislators have in view, and they describe the 
interest of the community as jusL 

Now all other associations aim at some jiarticular Different 
interest or success. Tlius sailors aim at a successful ^'ll^JI?**^ 
voyage in the hope of making money or something of "pJ"***"**® 
the kind, fellow-soldiers in an army at a successful assoda- 
cami)aign, whether it be siwil or victory or the*'^"'' 
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capture of a dty tliat is their ainii and it ia much tlie 
same witli members of a tribe or township. It seems 
too tliat some associations are formed on a basis of 
pleasure, as when people associate for a fete or a 
picnic; for there the object is sacrifice^ and good 
fellowship,' But these are all, as it were, subordi- 
nate to the political association ; for_tJis.ium of tlie 
political association is the interest not of the moment 
but o f all a life-tipiej in the sacrifices which people 
make and the meetings which they hold in connexion 
with the sacrificeSy in the honours which they pay to 
thegodsi and the pleasure and relaxation which they 
provide for themselves. For it appears that tho 
luidont sacrifices and meetings take place after Uio 
ingatliering of the fruits of the earth, e.g. the festival 
of tlie first-fruits, these having been the seasons of 
the greatest leisure. 

It appears then that all these associations aro 

parts of the political association, and tho proper 

friendships will correspond to the associations. 

CuAP. xn. Tliere aro three kinds of polity and an cquul 

JJ*"^ number of perversions, or in other words corruptions, 

polity. of these three kinds. Tlie polities are kingship, 

aristocracy, and a third depending upon a projKjrty 

qualification, which it seems proper to describe as 

timocratic, but it is usually designated as a polity in 

tJie limited sense. Of these, kingship is the best and 

timocnicy the worst. 

The i>crvcr8ion of kingship is tyranny, l>oth bcin^ 
monarchies although they are widely dillerent, as the 

' The connexion of festivity with religion la eminently charuc- 
teristic of Greek thouf^ht. 
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tyrant considers his own interest^ and the king 
the interest of liis subjects; for a king is not aKingdiip. 
king unless he is self-safficient and superior to his 
subjects in all that is good ; but if he is such, there is 
nothing more that he needs. Hence he will consider 
not his own interest but the interest of his subjects ; 
for if he were not a king after tliis fashion, he would 
be a sort of king of the ballot^ 

Tyranny is the opposite of kingship, as it pursues Tynuwy- 
the good of the tyrant himself. It is dear that 
Tdngdiip is tiiehat form qf polity; htU it is still 
clearer that tyranny is the worst The opposite of 
the best is always worst 

A polity changes from kingship to tyranny; forTruufor- 



tyranny is a vicious form of monarchy. Accordingly mIIij 
the vicious king becomes a tyrant SS"^*^ 

An aristocracy is converted into an oligarchy *y*""^- 
through the fault of the ruling class who make aUertMsjand 
unfair distribution of political honours, who reserve ^^''^^^y. 
all or nearly all the good things for themselves, and 
who keep the offices of state continually in the same 
hands, fit)m the inordinate value that they set upon 
wealth. The result is that it is only a few people 
who hold office, and they are not the most virtuous, 
but wicked people. 

A timocracy is converted into a democracy; for Tiinoonoj 
they border closely upon each other, as timocracy!!^' 
professes to have a democratic character, and all who 
possess the requisite property qualification are equals 
in a timocracy. 

^ The Kinjf-Archon (S^x^^ fiatriKtvt) at Atheiu, when all 
offloers of state were appointed by ballot, might be to called. 
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*. l ^ ^Pf^thM^n^rsions democracy is the least vicioua, 

' v^ ^ ^^ ^^^^"^Vv^^ slightly from the character of tlie 

• .r polity.* 

\,*^ Tl}Q^ffjB^te the ways in which polities are most 

easOy'^faiii^jgtred; for these are the least violent 

transformatioiis. 

DomMUo It is jKissible to discover models, and so to say 

^Snm^ imttenis, of these constitutions in households. For 

(i)Fkaiar the association of a father with his sons takes 

a^^^' the form of a kingship, as a fotlier cares for hia 

children. It is tliis care which makes Homer speak 

of Zeus as '^fiither;'* for kingship puq)orts to be a 

jiarcntal rule. But in Persia the rule of the iiitiier is 

tynuniical; for there iHircntH treat their sons iih 

C2)MMUr slaves. The association of master and slave is also 

Audiimve. tyrannical, as it is the master's interest which is 

realissetl in it Now the rule of a slave-master seems 

to be a right' form of tynuniy, but the rule of a 

father in Persia seems to be a i)crverted fonn, as 

different i)cople i*e(iuire to l>e ruled in dillercnt ways. 

(s) Him- The association of IiusIkuuI and wife seems to be 

iJifo^*""^ aristocratical ; for tlio husbsind'H rule dc|>en(lH uimmi 

merit, and is confined to its proper sphere. He 

assigns to the wife all that suitably belongs to her. 

If the husband is lord of everything^ he changes the 

association to an oligarchy ; for then he acta unfairly, 

and not in virtue of his superior merit. 

Sometimes again the wife rules, as l)eing an heiress. 
Such rule is not based upon merit, but dei>ends uik>ii 
wealth or iM>wer as in oligarchies. 

* Aristolle beliuvett in a iiulurul claso of bluvca. C|>. 2\^Uics 
I ch. 5. 
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The association of brothers resembles a timQcraqr ; W ®«>- i ;V 

*• "^ ' iKura Anil '2 • ' 

for they are equals except so far as thjBjf difier in iister^ i? - *•• 
years ; hence if the difference of years is very great, '' /i 
the friendship ceases to bo fratcnmh* • ^ 

A democracy is chiefly foand in siiclr households ^ r^ 

:is have no master, where everybody is equal to v 

everybody else, or where the head of the house is 
weak, and everybody can do as he chooses. t^ 

Now it appears that there is a friendship or love CHAP.xin. 
which is proper to each of these several polities in ^\^\^ ' 
the same degi*co as there is a justice proi^er to each. JJ^JtiuJ^ 

The friendship or love of a king to his subjects Hitioa. 
takes the form of 8Ui>criority in l)cncfaction. lie 
treats his subjects well, as being good, and as caring 
for their welfaix), like a shepherd for tlie welfare of 
his flock, whence Homer called Agamemnon "shep- 
herd of the folk." 

The love of a father for his chihl is simihir in 
character, although it diffei's in the magnitude of the 
benefactions; for a father is the author of the child's 
existence, which seems to be the greatest of all bene- 
factions, as well as of his nurture and education. 
These benefactions are ascribed also to ancestors, and 
it is Nature's law that a father should rule his sons, 
and ancestors their descendants, and a king his 
subjects. 

These friendships imply superiority ; hence parents 
are not only loved but honoured, as being superiors. 
Justice therefore in these cases implies not identical 
but proportionate treatment ; for so too does friend- 
ship. 

The friendship or love of husband and wife is the 
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same as exists iu an aristocracy ; for it depends upon 
virtue. Tlie better party gets the greater good, and 
eacli gets what befits him or her, but this is equally 
the rule of justice. 

Tlie friendship of brotliers is like the friendshix) of 
comrades; for they are equals and are persons of tlio 
same age, and when this is the case, (Mxiple arc 
generally alike in their feelings and characters. Wo 
may compare witli this the fnendship or love which 
is characteristic of a timocracy ; for in a timocracy 
the citissens profess to be equal and virtuous ; henoo 
tliey hold ofiico in turn and u^ion a princii>lo of 
ocpiiUityi and accordingly their friendship follows tlio 
uamo hiw. 

But in the jiervortod forms of i>olity jusUco dooii 
not go far, neither does friendship, and nowhere is 
its i-ange so limited as in tlie worst of them. Friend- 
ship does not exist, or hardly exists, in a tyranny ; for 
where there is nothing in common between ruler and 
* subject, tlierc cannot be friendship between them, as 
tliere cannot be justice either. The relation is like that 
of an artisan to a tool, or of soul to body, or of master 
to servant ; for although all these are benefited by 
tlie people who use them, there is no x>ossibility of 
friendship or justice in the relation in which we stand 
to inanimate things nor indeed in our relation to a 
horse or an ox or to a slave qiUi slave. For there is 
nothing in common between a master and his slave ; 
the slave is an animate instrument, and the instru- 
ment an inanimate slave. It is impossible therefore 
to be friends with a slave (pia slave, but not witli a 
slave q^ua man, for there would seem to be a {kmsI- 
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btlity of justice between every man and any one who 
is callable of partici|)ation in law and covenant, and 
therefore in friendship, in so far as he is man. 

Friendsliips therefore and justice exist only to a 
slight extent in tyrannies and liave only a narrow 
luiige. Their range is widest in democracies, as it 
is wlien people are equals that they have most in 
common. 

All friendship then, as has been said, implies Ghap.xiv. 
association. Still it is proper to distinguish the^^jjjjf^ 
friondsliip of kinsmen and comrades from other Wow*w»*p 
friendships. The friendships of fellow-citizens, fellow- ^^^^ 
tribesmen, fellow-sailors and the like, have a greater 'nowUWit 
resemblance to friendships of association, as they kinanen 
appear to be based on a sort of compact. We may ndraT"' 
rank the friendship of hospitality ^vith these. 

Tlie friendship of kinsmen too appears to be of 
various kinds, but to depend altogether upon the 
friendship or love of a parent for his cliild; for rnraiiua 
parents feel affection for their childi*en as being aj^i.^^ 
part of themselves, and children for their parents as 
the source of their being. But jmrents know their 
offspring better than the children know that they are 
sprung from them, and the author of another's being 
is more closely united to his offspring than the off- 
spring to the parent ; for that which proceeds from a 
person belongs to that from which it proceeds, as a 
tooth or a hair or anything to its possessor; but that 
from which a thing proceeds does not belong to that 
which proceeds fit)m it, or does not belong to it in 
the same degree. There is a difference too in respect 
of time; for parents love their children as soon as 



love. 
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they are born, but cliildreii do not love their parents 
until they ai*e advanced in years and have gained 
intelligence or sense. It is evident from tliese con- 
siderations why mothers love their childi*en more 
than fathers. 

Parents then love children as themselves ; for tlicir 
oflspring arc like second selves — second, only in tlio 
sense of being sei>arated — and childi*eii love iKireiits, 
FVateniai as being born of them, and brothers one another, as 
being bom of the same i>arents. For the identity of 
the children with their parents constitutes an identity 
between the childi*en themselves. Hence wo use sucli 
phnwcH lis 'Hho siuno blcMNr 'Hho uiuno stock" mid ho 
on, in Hj)caki»i4j of In^ipt/icrs ami sUUrn. They uro 
therefore in a sense the ssune, although tliey arc 
seiuimte beings. It is a great help to friendship for 
[MX)ple to have been brought up together, and to be 
of the siime age; for "two of the siime age agree/' 
as the proverb Siiys, and intimate friends become 
conn*udes; hence the friendship of brothers conies to 
resemble tlie friendship of comrades*. 

But cousins and all other kinsmen have the same 
bond of union to each other, as springing from the 
same source; tliey are more or less closely united 
iicconling as their fii'st ancestor is near or remote. 

The friendsliip or love of children for parents, and 
of men for the Gods, may be said to be love for what 
is good and higher than themselves; for parents are 



* It is an iiistanco of the part which comradeship or caniara- 
derie played in Greek life that the mutual love of two brothorv 
should be assimilated to the mutual loYe of two comrades. 
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the authors of the greatest benefit to childreu, as to 
them children owe their existence and nurture and 
education from the day of their birth. 

There is more pleasure and utility in such a 
friendship than in the friendship of strangers, as 
their life has more in common. 

The characteristics of friendship among brothers 
are the same as among comrades; they are intensi- 
fied when the brothers are Yirtuous, but they exist 
always in consequence of their likeness, inasmuch as 
brothers are more nearly related to each other than 
comrades and naturally love one another from birth, 
and as there is a greater similarity of character among 
people who are children of the same parents and are 
brought up together, and receive a similar education, 
nor is there any test so strong and sure as that of 
time. 

Tlio elements of love among other kinsmen are 
proportionate to the nearness of their kinship. 

13ut the love of husband and wife seems to bo aiiovoiif 
natural law, as man is naturally more inclined tojj^^ife. 
contract a marriage than to constitute a state, inas- 
much as a house is prior to a state, and more neces- 
sary than a state, and the procreation of children is 
the more universal ftmction of animals. 

In the case of other animals this is the limit of 
their association ; but men wiite not only for the 
procreation of children but for the purposes of life. 
As soon as a man and a woman unite, a distribution 
of functions takes place. Some are proper to the 
husband and otliers to tlie wife ; hence they supply 
one another's needs, each contributing his siiecial 
w. N. B. 18 
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gifts to the common stock. It is thus that utility and 
pleasure seem alike to be found in this friendship; 
but its basis will be virtue too, if tlio husband and 
wife are virtuous, as each of them has his or her 
proper virtue, and they will both delight in what is 
virtuous. 

It seems too that children are a bond of union 
between them ; hence such marriages as are childless 
are more easily dissolved, as children are the common 
blessing of both parents, and such community of 
interest is the bond of union between them. 

To ask how husband and wife and friends in 
general should live together, is, it aiipears, nothing 
else than to ask how it is just for them to live ; for 
justice is clearly not the same thing between one 
ftieud and another as towards a stranger or a com- 
rade or a fellow-traveller. 
CuAP. XV. Tliere are three kinds of friendship, as has been 
SiS^* said at the outset, and in each of them the friendship 
friendahip may be constituted upon terms cither of equality or of 
p. 250. superiority and inferiorUy; for people who are equals 
in gooilness may l>ecx)ine friends, or a better iK3rson 
may become the friend of a worse, and it is the same 
with pleasant people, and with i>eople whose friend- 
ship rests upon utility, as their services may be either 
equal or different It is proper then that those who 
are equals should show themselves e(iual by an equality 
of love and of everything else, and those who arc 
unequal by such a feeling to others as is proportionate 
to the superiority of each. 
Compiaiuu Ck>mplaints and bickenngs occur either exclu- 
iS*^^^^ sively or most frequently in a friendship which 
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depends upon utility, and it is reasonable that ^'^^^ |J?^°i^|^ 
should be so. For where the basis of friendship is 
virtue, friends ai*e eager to do good to one another 
as a mark of virtue and friendship. ^Vliere their 
rivalry takes this fonn, there is no room for accu- 
sations or bickerings ; for nobody takes it ill that a 
person loves him and treats him well; on the con- 
trary, if he is a man of good feelhig, he requites a 
kindness. Nor will the superior pci'son find fault 
with his friend, as he obtains his desire ; for in such 
a friendship each of the friends desires the other's 
good. 

Again, such quarrelling hardly ever arises in a 
friendship of which pleasure is the motive ; for both 
parties get what they long for, if it is their g^reat 
pleasure to live together. But one of them would 
make himself ridiculous if he were to complain of the 
other for not givhig him pleasure, when he might 
leave off living in his company. 

It is such friendship as is based ui)ou utility that 
gives rise to complahits; for as the parties in their 
dealings with each other have an eye to profit, each 
of tlicm always wants the larger sliare, and imagines 
himself to possess less than is his due, and complains 
of not obtaining all that he requires and deserves, 
when it is impossible for the benefactor to supply all 
that the recipient of the benefaction requires. 

It seems that, as justice is twofold, being partly 
unwritten and partly embodied in law, tlie friendship Mormi and 
which depends upon utility is either moral or legal, ^SS^a- 
le. is hosed either upon character or ftpon convention, "^''p- 
Complaints then occur most frequently, if the tefms 

18—2 
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of fnendship are not the same when it is dissolved aa 
Bequitai Mfhevi it lA formed. By l^;al friendship I mean such 
' as is formed on stated conditions, whether it be 
absolutely commercial^ demanding cash payments, or 
more liberal in respect of time but still requiring a 
certain covenanted quid pro quo. In this friendship 
tlie debt is clear and indisputable, but tlie delay of 
which it admits is an element of friendliness. Accord- 
ingly some states do not recognise actions for debt. 
It is held that, if people have made a contract which 
presupposes good faitli on botii sides, they must take 
the consequences of making it Moral friendship, 
on tlie other hand, has no stated condiUous. If a gift 
or any otlier favour is bestowed u^ioi^iiorson, it is 
bestowed upon him as a friend ; but t&e giver expects 
to receive as much or more in return, regarding it 
not as a gift but as a loaiL If he does not como out 
of the contract as well off as ho was when ho cnterocl 
into it, he will complain. The reason of his complaint 
is tliat, although all people, or nearly all people, >mli 
what is noble, they choose wliat is profitiible, and it is 
noble to do good without expecting a return, but it is 
profitable to receive a benefaction. 

If a man has the power, it is Iiis duty to return 
the full value of the services rendered to him, and to 
return it voluntarily ; for it is wrong to make a person 
a friend against his will. If the will is hu:king, then 
we must suppose that we made a mistake in the first 
instance, and were the recipients of a benefuction 
from the wrong person i.e. not from a friend or some 
one who meant to confer it ; we must therefore dis- 
solve the frieiKlship, as if the service hud been done 
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US on certain sbitcd terms of reiMiyment. In stipu- 
lating to make the payment we must assume that it 
will be in our power. to make it; for if it is not^ the 
giver himself would not have expected to be repaid. 
We must pay therefore, if we have the power, but 
not otherwise. But it is our duty to consider in the 
first instance who it is that is benefited and what 
are the terms of the benefaction, tliat so we may 
agrees to accept it or not. 

It may be questioned whether the return is to bo 
measured by the bonofit conferred upon the recipient, 
and should be mode proi)ortionato to it^ or should be 
measured by tlie benevolent intention of the bene- 
factor. For the recipients of a benefoction often 
adopt a depreciatory tone, pretending to have received 
from their benefactors services which did not cost the 
benefactors much, or which might 4iave been done 
them by others. Tlie benefactors, on the contrary, 
urge that the services wore the greatest which it was 
in their power to render and such as could not have 
been rendered by others, and that they were rendered 
at a time of peril or some such urgent need. 

If then the basis of the friendship be utility, it 
would seem that the benefit done to the recipient is 
the true measure of repayment ; for it is the recipient 
who asks for the boon, and the benefiictor assists him 
in the hope of receiving an equivalent. The service 
done then has been commensurate with the bene- 
faction received ; hence it is the duty of the recipient 
to repay the amount of his advance or even more, as 
this is the nobler course. 

But in such friendships as depend on virtue there 
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is 110 room for coiuplaiuts; it is the moral purpose of 
the beuefactor which is, as it were, the measure of 
repayment, for it is the moral purpose which deter- 
mines virtue or character. 
Cbap.xvi. Differences occur also in the friendships in which 
Muid^ ^^'^ party is sui)erior to the other, for in such friend- 
^^"^ shii>s each jiarty chiims a larger sluux), and when he 
gets it, the friendsliip is dissolved. The better of tlio 
two friends thinks a larger share is his due, as a 
larger share is a due of the good. So too does tlie 
more helpful, as it is admitted tliat^ if a person is 
useless, he ought not to have so much as one who is 
of use. The friendship (he says) ceases to be friend- 
ship and becomes mere public service, if the proceeds 
of the friendship are not proi>ortionate to the works 
of the friends ; for i)eople supi)Ose, that as in a com- 
mercial association the larger contributors are the 
larger recipients, so it ought to be in friendship). 

The needy or inferior peraon Uikes an opposite 
view. lie ar^es that it is the part of a good friend 
to assist the needy ; for wliat (lie siiys) is the gooil of 
being the friend of a virtuous or powerful lujrson, if 
one is to derive no benefit from it? 

It would seem that each is justifie<l in his claim, 
and that each ought to receive a larger share as the 
result of the friendship, but not a larger share of the 
same things. Tlie 8ui>erior i>erson ought to receive 
a larger share of Iionour, and the needy person a 
hirger share of profit, as lionour is tlie rewaixl of 
virtue and beneficence, and money is the means of 
i-elicviiig distress. 

It appears that tlie same law holds good in i)oU- 
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tics. No honour is paid to the person who renders 
no service to the state; for that which the state has to 
give is commonly given to the benefactor of the state, 
and honour is that which the state has to give. For 
it is impossible for a person at one and the same time 
to make money out of the community, and to receive 
honour from it, as nobody will submit to inferiority 
in all respects. We pay honour then to one who 
suffers pecuniary loss by holding office, and we give 
money to one who is eager for a salary ; for it is the 
principle of proportion which effects equality and p. 961. 
preserves friendship, as has been said. 

This then is the true principle of association 
among unequals. If a person is benefited by another 
in purse or character, he must repay him in honour, 
as this is the repayment which it is in his power to 
make. For friendship looks for what is possible, not 
for what is proportionate or dm to the merU of the 
friciul; for there arc cases where a duo return is out 
of the question, as in the honours paid to the Gods 
and to parents. In such cases while nobody could 
ever make a due return, a person is considered to be 
virtuous, if he pays such regard as lies within his 
power. Hence it may be held that a son has no 
right to disown his father, although a father may 
disown his son; for the son is a debtor, and must 
repay his debt^ and as, whatever he does, it is not 
adequate to his obligation, he is a perpetual debtor. 
But the creditor may dismiss his debtor, and if so, 
then a father may dismiss his son. At the same 
time it seems, I think, that nobody would ever desert 
a son unless he were extraordinarily vicious; for 
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apart from the natural affection offaOuer and aou, it 
is human nature not to reject such support as his sou 
may afford liim in old age. But the son, if he is 
vicious, will look upon the duty of assisting his 
father as one which he should avoid, or at all events 
not eagerly embrace ; for the world in general wislies 
to receive boneflts, but avoids the apiNircnUy unprofit- 
able tusk of conferring them. 



BOOK IX. 

Tjiis may bo ixsganlcMl as a sufflcieut discussion of Chap, l 
these questions. Jixxt in all heterogeneous^ friendships SjJjJ"'^ 
it is the principle of proportion, as has been said, w«n^«Up»- 
^vhich equalizes and preserves the friendship. It is^**^' 
so in the political friendship or association, where a 
cobbler gets due value in exchange for his shoe, and 
so does the weaver and any other tradesman. In 
this case a common measure has been provided by 
the currency to which everything is referred, and by 
which everything is measured. But in the friendship 
of love it happens that the lover sometimes complains 
that^ when he is passionately in love, his love is not 
returned, although it may be there is nothing lovable 
in him, or that the object of love complains, as often 
happens, that his lover was once lavish in his promises 
and now does not perform any of them. 

Such cases occur because pleasure is the motive 

^ By "heterogeneous friendBhlpB," m the context - shows, 
Aristotle means such friendships as that of a lover and his 
beloved, in which the parties, although they seek some pleasure 
or profit each from the otlier, do not seek the same pleasure 
or profit 
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of tlie affection which tlio lover feels for the object of 
his love, and utility the motive of the affection which 
the other feels for his lover, and they do not botli 
realize their desires. For when these are the motives 
of friendship, it is dissolved as soon as the expecta- 
tions which induced the love are disappointed ; for it 
was not the ^lei'sons theniselycs, but their i)08scssioiiSy 
that inspired the affection, and, as tlio possessions are 
not permanent, neither are the friendships. But a 
friendship which is a friendship of chanicter exists 
p. asa. per se, and is permanent^ as has been said. 
Cause of Again, differences arise between friends when one 

|||J[^|**^ gets from the other something that is not what ho 
MaUSS,^ desires ; for it is like getting nothing at all, when a 
person does not get what he wants. For instance, 
there was once a person who promised a present to a 
liarpist^ and promised that the l)etter he played, the 
larger sliould bo his reward ; but next day when the 
harpist asked him to fulfil his promises, he siiid he 
had given liiiu one pleasure* hi payment for another. 
Now if this were what both wislicd for, it would bo 
satisfsictory ; but if the one wished for pleasure and 
the other for gain, and if the one Inis his wish and 
the other has not, the agreement between them will 
not be rightly carried out; for it is what a pei-son 
ha[)peiis to want that he sets his heart upon, and to 
get this, but nothing else, will he give the price. 
Value of » But it may be asked, Who is the pro|)er person to 
Uoik'^Iiow s^^^l® *''^^ vahie of a benefaction ? Is it he who was 

^ Tho pleasure whicli tlie harpist had received must be tlio 
pleasure of auticipatiug payment. 
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in tho fii*8t instauce the autkory or lie who was in the 
first instance the recipient of the benefaction? Itori»7 
seems as if the author leaves it to the recipient to letued. 
settle the vahie. This, they say, was the practice 
of Protagoras, who, whenever he taught any subject, 
would tell his pupils to estimate the value of the 
knowledge in their own eyes, and would take just so 
much payment and no more. 

In such cases some i)eople like tlie principle of '^a 
stated wage"^ ; but if a person first takes his fee, and 
then does not fulfil any of his promises, because he has 
promised a great deal more than he can perform, it 
is reasonable to censure him for not carrying out his 
professions. Tlie practice of taking i>ayment in 
advance is probably forced upon the sophists, as 
othei*wise nobody would pay them a fee for the 
knowledge which they impart Such people then lie 
oi)en to ronsonable censure, if they do not do tho work 
for wln*cli they receive [Niyniont. Mat it may ha|)|)cn 
tliat tliore is no distinct agreement as to tlie service 
rendered. Suppose A confers a benefaction upon B 
for B*s own sake', then A, as has been said, is not p. 2i>8. 
open to censure, as tliis is tlie character of a virtuous 
friendship. The return made must be such as corre- 
sponds to tlie moral purpose of the benefactor, as it 
is the moral purpose whicli constitutes a friend, or 

^ The wdrds fu(r$6t d' di^pl are taken from a line of Hesiod 
which makes their meaning plain, 

liwBht d' dv^pi ^/Xy tlpfiiUvot UpKiot ^oT«o. 

"Epya Ka\ 'Hfi/pai 36a 
' Readuig 6t avrovs. 
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constitutes virtue. It seems that the same principle 
would apply to people who have been engaged cls 
master andpupU in philosophy. The value of philo- 
sophical teaching cannot be measured in money, nor 
can an equivalent price be found for it We must, I 
tliink, be content if here, as in tlie wondiip of the 
Qods or the resi)ect shown to parents, we make Bucli 
return as is hi our power. Suppose on tiie other 
hand the gift is not disinterested, but is made on the 
fixed condition of some return, it is, I think, rights if 
it be possible, that the return made should be Buch 
as in tlie eyes of both parties is proportionate to tlio 
value of the gift, or, if this is imix)68ibley it woultl 
Hcem to be not only necessary but just that it shoultl 
be fixed by the original recipient For whateyer was 
the amount of benefit which the recipient obtained, 
or the amount which he would have paid for the 
pleasure, the original benefactor, if he gets Uuit 
amount in return, will have his due value from the 
recipient ; for this is clearly what takes place in the 
market, and in some states there are laws proliibiting 
such actions as arise out of voluntary contracts, on 
the ground that if a person has once trusted another 
he ought to conclude his contract with him in the 
same spirit in which he originally made it The idea 
is that ho who received credit has a better right to 
settle the value of the service done than he wlio gave 
it ; for as a rule people who possess a thing do not 
set the same value on it as people who wish to 
acquire it, as we always look upon the things which 
we call our own and which we give away as being 
exceedingly valuable. Nevertheless the amount of 
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the exchange must be regulated by the value which 
the recipient seta upon the gifts received. Still 
perhaps it ought not to be fixed at the value which 
ho sets upon it when it is in his hands, but at tlie 
value which he set upon it before he had it 

Tliere are still certahi questions which present a chap. n. 
difficulty. For instance. Is the respect and obedience S^^jJ^L 
due to a father unlimited ? or ought a person, if he is reutinc to 
ill, to obey a physician, and ought he to vote for the ^* 

best soldier rcUher Oian for his father as general? 
Similarly, ought he to serve a friend rather than a 
virtuous man, and to repay a debt to a benefactor 
rather than make a present to a comrade, if he cannot 
do both? 

It is difficult perhaps to decide all such questions 
precisely, as the cases may vary indefinitely in im- 
portance or dignity or urgency. But it is evident at 
once that no one person can be entitled to uidimited 
roBt)oct Ah a general ndo, it is a duty to repay 
services which have been done to us rather than to 
confer favours on our comrades. We must behave as 
if we liad incurred a debt^ and must pay our creditors 
in preference to making a present to our comrade. 
But even this rule is possibly open to exceptions. 
Suppose e.g. a person has been ransomed from the 
liands of brigands; is it his duty to ransom his 
ransomer in turn, whoever he may be, or to repay 
him, even if he has not been taken prisoner, when he 
claims repayment? or is it his duty rather to ransom 
his own lather? It would seem that he ought rather 
to ransom his father. 

The general rule tlien, as has been said, is that 
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the repayment of our debt is a duty, but that if the 
honour, or urgent need, of making a present out- 
weighs ity we must decide hi favour of making tlie 
present rather than of repaying the debt For it 
sometimes hapi)ens that there is an actmd uniaimess 
in requiting the original service, when A has done a 
service to B^ knowing liim to be virtuous, and B is 
called to rei>ay A, whom he believes to be a rascaL 
For there are times when it is actually not right to 
do so much as lend money in retuni to one who has 
lent money to us. For it may happen that A lent 
money to B^ who is an honest man, expecting to get 
it back again, but that B knows A to be vicious, and 
tlici*ofoi*e docs not cxi>cct to get liis money back. If 
then this be the true state of the case, the claim 
which A makes for a loan in return is not an equal 
or fair claim ; or if this is not the true state of the 
case, but the parties think it to 1h) so, his conduct 
could not be called unreasonable, 
pp. »,87. ^Ve aui only repcjit then the remark, which has 

l)ecn made sevond times before, viz. that argunicntH 
rehiting to human emotions and human actions, mini it 
of a neither greater nor less ])reci8ion than the 
subjects with which tiiey deal. 
Different ^^ ^^ clear cnougli then that all i>eople cannot 

de"lIL^ of "K''*''y claim the same respect, nor cjin a father claim 
resi>ect au Unlimited respect, as Zeus himself does not receive 
todXrenr Unlimited sacrifices. But as the claims of parents, 
persoiw. bi-othei-s, couiradcs, and benefactors are all different, 
it is our duty to render to each class of people such 
res|)ect as is natural and appropriate to them. This 
is in fact the principle \\\Hm which we seem to act ; 
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for we invite our relations to a wedding, as they 
are concerned in the family, and therefore in all 
events of family interest^ and we look upon relations 
for the same reason as having the best right to moot 
at funerals in the family. 

It would seem to be an especial duty to afford i>«*y o' 
our imronts tlic moans of living, as we owe it to them, ana iiou- 
and as it is more honourable to afford this kind of ^^raSL. 
support to the authora of our being than to ourselves. 
It is a duty too to pay honour to parents, as to the 
Qods, but not to pay it indiscriminately. Tlie same 
honour is not due to a father as to a mother, nor 
again is the same honour due to them as to a 
philosopher or a general, but the honour of a father 
or a mother, as the case may be. Again, it is a duty 
to pay our elders such honour as is due to their age, 
by rising to greet them, or by giving them the place 
of honour at the table and so on. To our comrades 
and brothers on the other hand wo should speak our 
mind frankly, and give them a share of everything 
that belongs to us. Again, in our relation to our 
kinsfolk, our fellow-tribesmen, our fellow-citizens, 
and all other people, we should do our best to render 
them their due, and to estimate tlieir claims by 
considering the nearness of their connexion with us, 
and their character, or the services they have done 
us. It is comparatively easy to make such an esti- 
mate where people belong to the same c}ass, but it is 
more troublesome where they belong to different 
classes. Still this is not a reason for giving up the 
attempt, we must make such a distinction as is 
possible. 
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Gniop.iiL Another questiou wliicli iiresenta a difficulty ia 
^^^^ wheUier we oughts or ought not, to dissolve friend- 
■^P- ships with people whose character is no longer what 
it once was. 

It appears that^ if the motive of the friendship was 
utility or pleasure, then when the utility or the 
pleasure comes to an end, there is nothing unreason* 
able in dissolving the friendship. For it was the 
utility or the pleasure that we loved, and when they 
have ceased to exists it is only reasonable that our 
love should come to an end. But there would be 
ground for complaint^ if a i^erson, whose afifection was 
due to utility or pleasure, pretended tliat it was duo 
p. SBo. to character. For as wo said at the outset, differences 
arise bet»reen friends most frequently when the actual 
reason of the friendship is not the same as tliey 
suppose it to be. 

Now if a person A deceives himself into imagining 
that it is his character which wins liim ^s affection, 
although there is nothing in Bid conduct which 
warrants such an idea, ho has only himself to blame ; 
but if ho is imposed upon by li^a pretence, he has 
a right to complahi of him as an impostor and to 
complain of him still more strongly than of a person 
who utters counterfeit coin, inasmuch as the felony 
affects what is more precious than a mere i>ccuinary 
interest. 

But thei'e is this furtlier question. If we admit a 
I)erson to our friendship, believing him to be a good 
man, and he turns out and is seen to be a rascal, ia it 
still our duty to love him? But love, it may bo 
answered, is an iiniM>ssibility, as it is not everything, 
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but only the good that is lovable. A wicked person 
is not lovable, nor ought he to be loved; for it is not 
right for us to be lovers of the wiclcedy or to make 
ourselves like bad men ; but it has been already said p* ^7. 
that like loves like. 

Is it right in such circumstances to dissolve a 
friendship at once? Perhaps not in all cases, but 
only where the vice is incurable. If there is a 
possibility of reforming the friend who has gone 
wrong, it is a duty to help him in respect of his 
character even more than in respect of his property, 
inasmuch as character is a better thing than property, 
and enters more closely into friendship. It would be 
admitted that^ if a person dissolves a friendship in 
these circumstances, his action is not at all unreason- 
able. He was not a friend of the person as that 
person is now, and therefore if his friend has been 
metamorphosed, and it is impossible to restore him, 
he abandons the friendship. 

Again, suppose A retains his original character, 
and B becomes more moral or vastly superior to A hi 
virtue; is it right for B to treat A as a friend? It is 
impossible, I think, for him to treat him so. The 
case becomes clearest, if there is a wide discrepancy 
l)etwocn the two friends. It may happen so in the 
friondshiiis of boyhood; for if one of two friends 
remains a boy in mind, and the other is a fully 
developed man, how can they be friends, if they do 
not sympathise with each other in their tastes or hi 
their pleasures and pains ? There will be no personal 
sympathy between them, and without sympathy it is p. 857. 
impossible, as we saw, to be friends, as it is imi)06sible 
w, N. E, 19 
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for two people to live together. But this in a point 
which has been ah-eady discussed. 

Is it right tlieuy wJi^i ttoo friends ceiise to be 
sympathetic, for one to treat the other as not being 
in any sense more an alien than if he had never 
become a friend? The answer seems to be that we 
must not foi*get the old intimacy, but as we think it a 
duty to gratify friends rather than strangers, so wo 
ought to show some consideration for old friends iu 
virtue of the past friendship, provided that the dissolu* 
tion of friendship is not duo to some extraordinary vice. 
Chap. IV. The origin of friendly relations to our friends aud 
M«!d^an ^^ ^''^ characteristic marks of fri'jndship seems to lie 
M^anaioii ]u our relation to ourselves. For a friend may be 
"^ ^ ^ defined as one who wishes and docs what is good, or 
what seems to be good, to another for the otiier's 
sake, or who wishes the existence and life of hia 
friend for the friend's sake. This is the feeling of 
mothers towards their children, and of friends who 
have had a quarrel towards each otiier. Or again, a 
friend may be defined as one who lives with another 
and shares his desires, or as one who sympatliises 
wiUi another in his sorrows and joys, as is pre- 
eminently the case with mothers in relatUyii to tlieir 
children. But it is one or the other of these 
cliaiucteristics which constitutes the definition of 
friendship. They are all found in the relation of the 
virtuous man to himself, and in the relation of other 
men to themselves, in so fur as they affect to be good, 
p. 72. For it seems, as has been said, that virtue and the 
virtuous man are the measure of everything ; for tlie 
virtuous man is at unity with himself, and desires 
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the fiame things with his whole heart He therefore 
wishes what is good or what appears to be good for 
himself, and effects it^ as a good man naturally carries 
out what is good, and he does so for his own sake, 
i.e. for the sake of the intellectual part of his nature, 
wliich seems to be in every man his true self. Also 
he wishes his own life and presenration, and especiaUy 
the life and preservation of the part of himself by 
which he thinks. For existence is a good thing for 
the virtuous man, and everybody wishes what is good 
for himself ; but nobody desires to lose his personality 
even on condition that nothing should be wanting to 
his new personality, (dthough this condition is not 
inconceivable, as God even now possesses thor supreme 
good ; he desires it only on condition of being what- 
ever he now is, and it would seem tliat the thinking 
faculty is the man's- true self, or is more nearly 
his true self tlian anything else is. 

Such a person wishes to Itvo with lihnsclf. It is 
pleasant for him to do so; for the memories of the 
past are pleasant^ and he has good hopes, i.e. pleasant 
hopes, of the future. His mind too is full of specula- 
tions, he sympaUiises with himself preeminently in 
pain and pleasure ; for the same things are pleasant 
or painful to him always, they do not vary, as he 
experiences, it may be said, few regrets. As then all 
these conditions are realized in the relation of a 
virtuous man to liimself and as he has the same 
relation to his friend as to himself (for his friend is 
a second self) it seems that friendship consists in one 
or other of these conditions, and Uiat they in whom 
these conditions are realised are friends. 

19—2 
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Sdf.iove. Wlietlier it is possible or not for a mau to be a 
friend of himself is a question which may be left for 
the present. It would seem to be possible in so far 
as two or more of tiie specified conditions exists and 
because the friendship of one man for another in its 
extreme form is comparable to the friendship or love 
of a man for liimself On the other hand it appears 
that these conditions exist hi the majority of people, 
although they are bad people. Perhaps then we may 
conclude that tiiese conditions are fomid in suck 
people only so far as they please themselvesy and 
sdfiove suppose themselves to be good. For if a person is 
k^fiiT^^ utterly bud and impious^ those conditions do not 
wieiuMi. oxist; they do not even apiMMU* to exist But it may 
bo said practically tliat they do not oxist in any bad 
people; for such people are at variance with them- 
selveSy and while desiring one set of things, wish for 
something else. They are e.g. incontinent people; 
they choose, not what seems to themselves good, but 
what is pleasant, although it is injurious, or they are 
so cowardly and lazy that they abstain from doing 
what they think to be best for themselves, ''or they 
are people whose moral depravity has led them to 
commit terrible crimes, and they hate and shun life 
and put an end to themselves. 

Vicious people seek companions to spend their 
days with and try to escape from themselves ; for 
when they are alone, there are many disagreeable 
things which they recall, and others which they 
anticipate, but when they are in the company of 
other people, they forget them. There is nothing 
lovable in them, and therefore they have no feeling of 
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lovo for tiiemselvesy uor do such people sympathise 
with themselves iu joy or sorrow; for their soul is 
ilivided against itself, one part being pained — so 
vicious is it — at abstaining from certain thbigs, and 
the other part being pleased, one part pulling this 
way, and the other that way, as if they would tear 
the man asunder. Or if it is impossible to feel pain 
and pleasure simultaneously, it is not long at all 
events before the vicious man is pained at having 
boon pleased and could havo wished that he had not 
ciyoyod such pleasures; for the wicked are full of 
regrets. 

It appears tlien that the wicked man has not a 
friendly disposition even to himself, as there is nothing 
lovable in lum, and it follows that if this condition is 
a condition of extreme misery, we must strain ever}' 
nerve to avoid wickedness, and must make it our 
ambition to be virtuous ; for then we shall stand in a 
friendly relation to ourselves, and shall become the 
friends of others. 

Goodwill resembles friendship, but it is not the Ouap.v. 
same thing; for goodwill, unlike friendship, may be^JJfriSd- 
directed towanls iKX>ple who are unknown to us, and >i>ip* 
who do not know that we wish them well, as has been p. mo. 
already said. 

Again, goodwill is not the same thing as affection; GoodwOi 
for it does not imply intensity of feeling or desire, IHrectkm. 
which are concomitants of affection. 

Again, while affection implies fSEuniliarity, the feel- 
ing of goodwill may arise in a moment^ as e.g. when 
we feel goodwill towards competitors in the games. 
We wish them well and we sympathise with them. 
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but we should not tliink of giving tlioin piiictical 
help; for as we soid^ goodwill arises in a moment^ 
. and it implies no more than a superficial regard. 
Goodwill then may be said to be the germ of 
friendship, as the pleasure which wo feel in looking 
upon a person is the germ of love. Nobody falls in 
love, unless he has first felt delight in the beauty of 
the person whom he loves; but it does not follow 
that one who feels delight in a person's beauty falls 
in love, unless he longs for hhn even in absence and 
desires his presence. So too it is impossible for 
people to be friends, unless they have come to feel 
goodwill to each other; but it does not follow that^ if 
IKXiplo wish each otiior well, they arc friends ; for wo 
merely wish the good of those to whom we feel 
goodwill, we should not think of giving them practical 
help or of taking serious trouble in their behalf. It 
may be said then metaphorically* that gooclwill is 
unproductive friendship, but by lapse of time and 
familiarity it may become friendship, although not 
OriKiu of such fi'iendsliip as is based on utility or pleasure ; for 
goodwill, mji^ijgj. utility nor pleasure is a i>ossible basis of 
goodwill. It is true that if -^1 has received a bene- 
faction fi-oni Bj he rendei*s his goodwill to i? as a 
return for the services done him, and it is only right 
for him to make such a return. But if A wishes to 
confer a benefaction on B in the hope of gaining 
some advantage by his help, it seems that he does not 
wish well to B, but rather to himself, as in fact he is 

* A " metaphor" in Aristotlo's aense is aiiy iiso of a word that 
is not i)erfoctly natural and straightforward 
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not Ifs friend, if his motive in courting him is the 
desire to get something out of him. On the whole 
however it may be said that goodwill, when it arises, 
depends on some sort of virtue or goodness. It arises 
when we look on a person as noble or brave and so 
on, as we said in the case of competitors in the p* 398. 
games. 

Unanimity too, appears to be a mark of friend- Chap.vi. 
ship; but if so, unanimity is not mere unity of^^J^k^ 
opinion, as this may exist among people even if they ^'*^'***' 
do not know one another. Nor do we spesdc of 
persons who are united in judgment on any subject, 
e.g. on astronomy, as unanimous; for unanimity on 
these subjects is not a mark of firiendship; but we 
speak of states as unanimous when they are united in 
judgment upon their interests, and have the same 
purposes and pursue a common policy. 

It is thus when ])eopIe agree upon practical 
matters that they are said to be unanimous, especially 
when they agree upon such practical matters as are 
important and as are capable of belonging to both 
parties or to alL Thus a state is unanimous when all Uiuaiimitj 
the citizens are in favour of making the offices of 
state elective, or of forming an alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians, or of electing Pittacus governor, 
Pittacus himself having been at the time willing to 
govern. 

But when each of two parties wishes to be 
governor like Eteodes and Polynicea in the Phoe- 
nisme^f there is not unanimity but discord; for 

^ The scene in the PhoenUtae of Enripidet beginning at v. 586 
will sufficiently explain this allusion. 
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unanimity does not mean that both jmrties eutertiiin 
the same view whatever it may be, but that they 
entertain the same view as to the way of carrying it 
out^ as when the masses and the upper classes agree 
in desiring the government of tlie best citizens; for 
then they all gain their desire. 

Unanimity then^ appears to be i)olitical friendship, 
and indeed it is often so described, as it touches the 
interests and concerns of life. Such unanimity can 
exist only among the virtuous; for they are unani- 
mous both in themselves' and in their relation to 
each other. They are anchorod, as it woi*Oy immovably, 
us their wishes are permanent^ and do not ebb and 
flow like the Euripus ; the objects of their wishes arc 
just and profitable, and tliey all agree in desiring 
these objects. 

It is impossible for bad men to be unanimous, as 
it is impossible for them to be friends, except to a 
slight extent ; for each desires an advantage over the 
other in all profits, and seeks to avoid his share of 
labours and public services, and while each person 
wislies to gain unfair advantage and to escape a fair 
sliare of duty, he criticizes and tliwarts his neighbours' 
actions ; for uidess they keep an eye upon each other, 
their community is destroyed. The consequence is 
that they are always in a state of discord, each 
insisting that the other shall do what is just, and 
neither wishing to do it himself. 



* Reading dq, 

' To Bpeak of a porsou as '* unanimous in liinisolf " is rnthor a 
Greek tlian ou English mode of expression. 
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It seems that benefactora are better friends to the Chap. vil 
recipients of their benefactions than are the recipients ^^' 
to their benefitctors, and as this is a surprising fact^ ^a^^^^^ 
people try to account for it ^ts of 

Tlie usual explanation is that the benefitctors are uoog. 
creditors and the recipients debtors. Hence as in tlie 
case of loans Uie debtors would be glad if their 
creditors ceased to exists but the creditors look 
anxiously to the safety of the debtors, so benefactors 
desire the existence of the recipients of tlieir bene- 
factions, in the hope of receiving a return for the 
favours they have done them, but the debtors are not 
anxious to repay the debt 

Supposing this to be the explanation, Epicharmus 
would perhaps say that to give it is to take a low 
view of mankind ; but it seems to bo true to human 
nature, as people have generally short memories, and 
are more eager to receive benefits than to confer 
them. 

It would seem, however, that tlie reason lies 
deeper down in the nature of things. It is not like 
the reason which makes creditors care for their 
debtors ; for they have no affection for their debtors, 
and if they feel a wish for their safety, it is only in 
the hope of recovering the debt But people who 
have conferred benefactions upon others feel love and 
affection for the recipients of their benefiEictions, even 
if these recipients do not and cannot do them any 
service. The same law holds good among artisans. 
Every artisan feels greater affection for his own work, 
than the work, if it were endowed witli life, would 
feel for liim. But nowhere I think is it so true as in 
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tlie case of poets ; they have an extraordinary affection 
for their own poems, and are as fond of them as if 
ihey were their children. 

It seems to be much the same with benefiEtctora. 
The recipient of the benefaction is their work, and 
therefore they feel a greater affection for their work, 
than the work feels for its author. The reason is that 
existence is an object of desire and love to everybody, 
but we exist by activity Le. by living and acting ; the 
author of a work then may be said to* exist by 
activity ; he is therefore fond of his work, because be 
is fond of existence. 

Tills affection of the author for his work is a 
natural law; for that which exists potentially in 
proved by the work to exist actively. It is also true 
that in the eyes of the benefactor the performance of 
his action is noble; he therefore delights in the 
person who affords him the opiK)rtunity of displaying 
It. The recipient of the benefaction, on the other 
liand, finds no nobleness, but at tlio best only i)rofit, 
in its uulhor, and profit is less plcixsivnt and lovable 
than nobleness. 

Again, it is activity in the present which is 
pleasant, hope for the future, and recollection of tlie 
past ; but nothing is so pleasant or so lovable as the 
exercise of activity. Now a person who has conferred 
a benefit finds that his work is permanent, for noble- 
ness is longlived. But if he receives a benefiiction^ 
the profit is transitory. The memory too of noble 
deeds is pleasant, but tliat of useful deeds is les3 
pleasant, if pleasant at alh It seems to be just the 
opposite with the expectation. Again, the feeling of 
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affection is a sort of active, but the receiyiog of it a sort 
of passive, condition, and the feeling and exercise of 
affection naturally accompany superiority in the action. 

Again, we are all most fond of such things as 
have cost us trouble Thus people who have made 
money are always fonder of it than people who have 
inherited it Accordingly, as it takes no trouble to 
receive a benefaction, but is hard work to confer one, 
benefactors are more affectionate than tJie recipients 
of hcnefacti/rns. Tliis is the reason why mothers are 
more devoted to their children than fathers; it is 
that they suffer more in giving them birth and are 
more certain that they are their own. But this 
certainly belongs also to benefactors. 

It is often asked whether one ought to love Chap.vui. 
oneself or somebody else most ShooM • 

*^ penon ]ov6 

We censure people who are exceedingly fond of iiimseifor 
themselves, and call tliom "lovers of self" by way of 31Sm«i«f? 
reproach ; for it seems that a bad man has an eye to 
his own interest in all that ho docs, and all the more 
hi proportion to his greater viciousness. Accordingly 
it is a charge against him that he does nothing 
without an eye to his own interest The virtuous 
man, on the other hand, is moved by a motive of 
nobleness, and the better he is, tlie more strongly hd 
is so moved; he acts in the interest of his friend, 
disregarding his own. 

The facts of life are at variance wiUi these theories 
as indeed we might expect; for we ought^ it is 8aid| 
to love our best friend best; but the best friend is he 
who, when he wishes the good of another, wishes it 
for the other^B sake, and wishes it even if nobody will 
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know liis wish. But these conditioiis and all suck 
others as are characteristic of frieudship, are best 
realized in the relation of a man to himself; for it 

p. a»i. ]|^ 1^^^^ g2ud tliat all the characteristics of friendslup 
in tlie relation of a man to other men are derived 
from Ids rchition to himself. All tlie proverbial 
sayings agree with tliis view, such as ''Friends kavo 
one soul/' '^Friends' goods are common goods^*' 
''Equality is friendship/' and "Cliarity b^;iu8 at 
home"; for all these conditions exist preeminentiy in 
relation to oneself| as every one is his own best 
firiendy and therefore must love himself best 

It is not unimtural to ask. Which of these two 
lines of argument ought we to follow, as there is 
something convincing in botii ? Perhaps then it will 
be well to analyse them and to determine how fiu* 
and in what sense they are respectively true. Now 
the truth will I think become clear, if we ascertain 

Nature of the meaning of the word "self-love" in tiiem both. 
When people use it as a terra of reproach, they give 
the name "lovers of self" to people who assign 
themselves a larger share of money, honours, and 
bodily pleasures than belongs to tliem. These are 
the objects of desire to men in general It is these 
that they conceive to be the highest goods, on these 
that tlioy set their hearts, and it is for these therefore 
that they contend. Thus people who are eager to 
get an undue share of these things gratify tiieir 
desires and emotions generally, or, in other words, 
the irrational parts of the soul. This is the character 
of men in general, and hence as men in general are 
bad, the term "self-love" has come to be used in a 



■^•loye. 
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bod Bense. It is right then to censure people who 
are lovers of self in this sense. It is easy to see that 
people ordinarily apply the term '' self-love" to those 
who assign themselves an undue share of such things 
as money, honour, and pleasure; for if a person were 
to set his heart always on preeminence in doing what 
is just or temperate or virtuous in any other respect, 
and were always and by all means to reserve to 
himself the noble part^ nobody would accuse him of 
self-love or censure him for it Yet it would seem 
ihat such a person is conspicuously a lover of self. 
At all events he assigns to himself what is in the 
highest sense good, and gratifies the supreme part of 
his nature and yields it an unqualified obedience. 
But as it is the supreme part of a state or any other 
corporation which seems to be in the truest sense the 
state or corporation itself, so it is with a man. 
Accordingly he is in the truest sense a lover of self, 
who loves and gratifies the supremo part of his 
being. 

Again, a person is called continent and incontinent 
according as reason is, or is not> the ruling faculty in 
his being. But to say this is to say that the reason 
is the man. Also it is when we act most rationally 
that we are held in the truest sense to have acted 
ourselves, and to liave acted voluntarily. 

It is perfectly clear then that it is the rational 
part of a man which is the man himself, and that it is 
the virtuous man who feels the most affection for this 
part It follows that the virtuous man is a lover of 
self, although not in the sense in which a man who is 
censured for self-love is a lover of self, but in a sense 
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differing from it as widely as a life directed by reason 
differs. from a life directed by emotion^ and as the 
desire for what is noble differs frt)m a desire for what 
seems to be one's interest 

Now if people set their hearts preeminently upon 
noble actions, we all approve and applaud them; but 
if all people were eager in pursuit of what is noble 
and exerted themselves to the utmost to do the 
noblest deeds, then the state would have all its wants 
supplied, and an individual citizen would have the 
greatest of all goods, assuming that virtue is the 
greatest good. We conclude then tliat a good man 
ought to bo a lover of self, as by his noble deeds he 
will benefit himself and serve othera, but that the 
wicked man ought not to be a lover of self, as he will 
injure himself and other people too by following his 
evil passions. 

In the bad man then there is a discrepancy 
between what he ought to do and what he does, 
whereas the virtuous man does what he ought to do ; 
for reason always chooses what is best for itself, and 
the good man is obeilicnt to his reason. 

It is true of the virtuous man tliat lie will act 
often in the interest of his friends and of his country, 
and, if need be, will even die for them. lie will 
surrender money, honour, and all the goods for which 
the world contends, reserving only nobleness for 
himself, as he would mther enjoy an intense pleasure 
for a short time than a moderate pleasure long, and 
would leather live one year nobly than many years 
indifferently, and would rather perform one noble 
and lofty action than many poor actions. This is 
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tme of one who lays down his life for another ; he 
chooses great nobleness for his own. Such a man 
will surrender riches gladly if only he may enrich his 
friends ; for then while his friend gets the money, he 
gets the nobleness, and so assigns the greater good to 
himself. 

It is the same with honour and offices of state. 
All these he will surrender to his friend, but the 
surrender is noble and laudable in his eyes. 

It is reasonable then to call such a man virtuous, 
as he prefers nobleness to oyerythuig. He may even 
surrender the opportunity of action to his friend. It 
may be nobler for him to inspire his friend to act 
tlian to act himself. 

Wherever then the virtuous man deserves praise, 
it is clear that he assigns to himself a preponderant 
share of noble conduct In this sense then it is right 
to be a lover of self, but not in the sense in which 
onlinary {KMiplo love thomHclvos. 

Another quostion in dispute is whether the happy Chap. ix. 
man will need friends or not ^^ *^J^ 

It is sometimes said that people, whose lives are f^, 
fortunate and independent^ have no need of friends, 
as they are already in possession of all good things. 
As being independent then they have no need of 
anything more, whereas a friend is like a second self, 
who supplies what it is not in our own power to 
supply. Hence the saying 

<*Let but God bless us, what's the good of frionds?'" 

But it looks absurd to assign all good thuigs to 

^ Euripides, Ore»U» 067. 
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the happy man, and yet not to assign firiends — ^the 
greatest as it seems of oU external goods. If it is 
more a friend's part to do good than to receive it^ if 
beneficence is the part of the good man or of virtue, 
and if it is nobler to do good to one's firiends than to 
strangers, the virtuous man will need somebody to do 
good to. Accordingly it is sometimes asked whether 
we need firiends more in times of prosperity or in 
times of adversity, the idea being that an unfortunate 
man needs somebody to do him a service, and a 
fortunate man somebody for him to do good to. 
Again, it is I think absurd to place the fortunate 
man in solitude, as nobody would choose to possoaa 
all good thhigs by himself. For man is a social being, 
and disix)Bed to live with others. It follows that the 
fortunate man must live in society, as he possesses all 
natural goods. But it is clearly better to spend one's 
days with firiends and virtuous people than with 
strangers, who may not be virtuous. It follows 
tlierefore that the happy man has need of friends. 
What is the meaning tlien of the first view\ and 
in what sense is it true? It may be suggested that 
in the ordinary view friends are regarded as i)coplo 
who can be useful. Now the fortunate man will not 
need friends of this kind, as he already iK)ssesses all 
that is good, nor will he need friends to give him 
pleasure, or he will nec^ them but little; for as his 
life is pleasant in itself^ it has no need of adventitious 
pleasure. But as he does not need friends of this 
kind, it looks as if he did not need friends at all. 

^ i.e. the view that the happy man han no need uf friends. 
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But this, I think, is not true, for it has been stated at p. le. 
the outset that happiness is a form of activity, and it 
is clear that an activity is always coming into being, 
and does not already exists like a piece of property. 
But if happiness consists in life and activity, and the 
activity of the good man is virtuous and pleasant in 
itself, as has been said at the outset^ if there is ap-^- 
pleasure in the sense that a thing is our own, and if 
we are better able to contemplate others than our- 
selves, and to contemplate the actions of others than 
our own, it follows that the actions of virtuous 
people, if they are friends, are pleasant to the good, 
as they contain both the elements' which are naturally 
pleasant The fortunate man then will need friends 
of thi^ kind, as it is his choice to contemplate such 
actions as are good and belong to himself; for the 
actions of the good man who is his firiend answer to 
this description. 

Again, it is RupiMHied that the happy man must 
have a pleasant life. Now life is hard, if it be lived 
in solitude, as it is difficult for a man easily to 
maintain a constant activity by himself, but it is 
comparatively easy in the society of others and in 
relation to them. 

The activity in relation to otJiers then will be 
more continuous, and it id pleasant in itself. It 
ought to be so in the case of the fortunate man ; for 
a virtuous man qtia virtuous man delights in virtuous 

^ The two elemenU are (1) that our friend's actions are good, 
(2) that they belong to us, our friend being, as Aristotle says, ^ a 
second seld" 

W. N. £. 20 
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actioiiB^ but is offcndiHl ut vicioiu actions, aia a 
musician feels pleasure iu good uiusic aud \yain at 
bad music. 

There is a certain discipline too in virtue which 
may be derived from livhig hi good society^ as 
Theognis* says. 

But if we look more deeply into the nature of 
thiiigs, it seems that a virtuous friend is naturally 
p. 20. desirable to a virtuous man; for that which is 
naturally good, as has been said, is good and pleasant 
EmeuUui iu itsclf to the virtuous man. But while life among 
iife!^ ^ the lower animals is defined by the fiunilty of sensa- 
tion, it is defined among men by the faculty of 
sensation or thought But a faculty is iiUdlujihU 
only by reference to its activity. It is uiKin the 
activity that the fiiculty essentially depends. It 
seems then that life consists essentially in sensation 
or thought. 

Again, life is a thing that is good and pleasant in 
itself, for it possesses the definitencss' which is of the 
nature of the good ; but that which is naturally good 
is good also to the virtuous man. It is us being a 
natural good that life seems to be pleasant to 
everylxKly. But in speaking of life as pleasant, we 
must not take a vicious or corrupt life, or a life of 
pain ; for such a life is indefinite, as are its conditions. 
But we will try to clear up the subject of i>aiu 

* The saying of Tlieogiiiu ia&kCtv fx€v yap on* iadkay which u 
quoted p. 179, 1. 19, may be taken as illustrating this opinion. 

' The idea of " dcfiniteuc88" or *' limitation" an a characteristic 
of the good in Pythagorean. Cp. ro yap xoicoy rov cattipov^ ms oi 
TLvBayopiioi ctxa^ov, ro d dyaBoy roO vtmpaafifyoVy p. 29, IL 32 — S4. 
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hereafter. Life itself is good and pleasant It seelns 
to be so from the fact that it is desired by people, 
and especially by the virtuous and fortunate ; for it is 
tq them that life is most desirable, as it is theirs 
which is the most fortunate life. One who sees 
perceives that he sees, and one who hears that he 
hears, and one who walks that he walks, and similarly 
in all our activities there is something in us which 
perceives that we exercise the activity ; and if so, it 
follows that we can perceive that we perceive, and 
understand tliat we understand. But to perceive or 
understand that we perceive or understand, is to 
perceive or understand that we exist^ ; for existence 
consists, as we said, in perceiving or understanding. 

But the perception or sensation of life is a pleasure 
in itself; for life is naturally a good, and it is a 
pleasure to perceive good existing in oneself. life 
is an object of desire, and to none so desirable as to 
the good, because oxistonco is to thoni good and 
pleasant ; for they feel a pleasure in their consciousness 
of what is good in itself. But the virtuous man stands 
in the same relation to his friend as to himself ; for 
his friend is a second self. As then everyone desires his 
own existence, so or similarly he desires the existence 
of his friend. But the desirableness of existence, as p. 391. 
we saw, lies in the sense of one's own goodness, such 
a sensation being pleasant in itself. We require 
therefore the consdouBness of our friend's existence, 

> Sir A. Grant justly regards this statemoiit of '* tho absoluto . 
unity of oxistcnoo wiUi thought** as anticipating tlio Cartesian 
formula, Cktgito, ergo turn, 

20—2 
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and iliis we Bhall get by living with him and asso* 
dating with him in conversation and thought ; for it 
would seem that this is what we mean when we 
speak of living together in the case of men, we do not 
mean, as in the case of cattle, merely occupying tlio 
same feeding-ground. 

If the fortunate man then finds existence desiniUo 

in itself, as being naturally good and pleasant^ aiul if 

a friend's existence is much the same as one's own, it 

follows that a friend will be a desirable thing. But 

tliat which is desirable a man ought to possess, or, if 

he does not possess it^ he will be so far deficient 

We conclude therefore that, if a i>er8on is to be 

happy, he will need virtuous friends. 

CuAP. X. Is it our duty then to make the largest possible 

JJjJSr of Ji^Miber of friends ? or is it with friendship generally^ 

^TMDds. as witi) the friendship of hospitality, where it has 

been neatly said 

**Give mo not many frionds, nor give me nono'/' 

i.e. will it here too be proper neither to be friendless 
nor again to Imve an excessive number of friends ? 

In the case of fi-iends whose friendship we make 
from a motive of expediency the nde is a perfectly 
proper one, as it is a laborious task to return the 
services of a number of people, nor is life long 
enougli for the task. A larger number of such 
friends tlien than are sufficient for one's own life 
would be superfluous and prejudicial to noble living ; 
they are therefore unnecessary. 

Again, of those whom we mtike friends as being 

^ IleBiod/E/yya cat 'HfjUpai, 713. 
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pleasant or sweet to us, few are enoagb, as a litUe 
sweetening is enoagh in our diet 

But if we take the case of virtuous friends it may 
be asked, Sliould they be as numerous as possible, or 
is there a fixed limitation to the size of a circle of 
friends, as there is to the size of a state? For ten 
people would not bo enough to compose a state; on 
the other hand, if the population rose to a hundred 
thousand, it would cease to be a state. It may be 
suggested, however, that the number of citizens is 
not a single fixed amount, but may bo anything 
within certain definite limits. So too there will be a 
definite limit to the number of friends. It will, I 
think, be the highest number with whom a person 
could live. For it is community of life which we saw 
to be the especial characteristic of friendship, and it 
is easy to see that a person cannot live with a number 
of people and distribute himself among tliem. 

Again, a person's friends must themselves be 
friends of each other, if they are all to pass their 
days together, and this is a condition which can 
hardly exist among a number of people. It is hard 
for a person to sympathise fittingly with a number of 
people in their joys and sorrows; for it will probably 
happen that at the very time when he is called 
upon to rejoice with one he will be called upon to 
sorrow with another. 

Perhaps it is well then not to try to have the 
largest possible number of friends, but to have only 
so many as are sufiicient for community of life, as it 
would seem to be impossible to be a devoted friend 
of a number of people. Hence it is impossible to be 
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in love with Beveral people ; for love is in its intention 
a sort of exaggerated friendship, and it is impossible 
to feel this exaggerated friendship except for an 
individual. So too it is impossible to be the devoted 
friend of more than a few people. This is what 
seems to be practically the case. We do not find 
that people have a number of friends who are as 
intimate with them as comrade& The classical 
friendships^ of story too have all been friendships 
between two persons. 

People who have a host of friends, and who take 
everybody to their arms, seem to be nobody's friends, 
unless indeed in the sense in wiiicli all fellow-dtiseus 
are friends ; and if they have a liost of friends, we call 
them complaisant people. 

Altliough then as a fellow-dtizen it is possible for 

one to be the friend of a number of people and yet 

not to be complaisant, but to be truly virtuous, it is 

impossible to be the friend of a number of people as 

being virtuous and deserving of friendship for their 

own sake. Wo must be content if wo can find only a 

few i)coplo who deserve such friendship. 

Ciup. XI. • It remains to ask, Is it in times of pro8i)erity or in 

WbeUier tiuics of advcrsity that friends are more needed? 

areiuore We require them at both times; for in adversity we 

p^i^rity ^^G®*I assistance, and in pix)sperity we need i)coplc to 

verlit*^ live witU and to do good to, as it is 2)remvmahlij our 

wish to do good. 

Friendship then is more necessary in times of 

* Such 118 tlio frioiiddhip of Acliillcs ami ratroclus or of 
Damon and Pythias. 
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adversity; therefore in adversity we want friends to 
help us; but it is nobler in times of prosperity; 
therefore in times of prosperity ve look for good 
people, as it is more desirable to do them services, 
and to live in their society. For the mere presence 
of friends is pleasant even in adversity, as pain is 
alleviated by the sympathy of friends. Acconlingly 
it may be doubted whether they take part of the 
burden as it were upon themselves, or it is rather the 
pleasure of their presence, and the thought of their 
sympathy, which diminishes the pain we feel 

We need not now discuss whether this or some- 
thing else is the cause of the alleviation. It is clear, 
at all events, that the fact is as we state it But it 
seems that the presence of friends is a source partly 
of comfort and partly of pain. There is a pleasure in 
the mere sight of friends, especially when one is in 
ailvorsity, and something too of support against 
sorrow; for the look and voice of a friend arc 
consoling to us if he bo a person of tact, as he knows 
our character and the sources of our pleasure and 
pain. On the other hand it is painfrd to perceive 
that a person is pained at our own adversity, as 
everybody avoids being a cause of pain to his friends. 
Accordingly i)eople of a courageous nature shrink 
from involving their friends in their pain, and such a 
person, unless he be extraordinarily indifferent to 
pain, cannot endure the pain which he causes them, 
nor can he in any way put up with people whose 
sympathy takes the form of lamentation, as he is not 
fond of indulging in lamentation himself. It is only 
weak women and effeminate men who take delight in 
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Bucli people 08 display their sympatliy by tlieir 
groans and who love them as friends and sympathi- 
sers in their sorrow. But it is evident that we ought 
always to imitate one who is better than ourselves. 

The presence of friends in seasons of prosperity is 
a pleasant means of passing the time, and not only 
sOy but it suggests the ideii that t!iey take pleasure in 
our own goods. It would seem a duty then to be 
forward in inviting friends to share our good fortune, 
as there is a nobleness in conferring benefactions, 
but to be slow in inviting them to share our ill 
fortune, as it is a duty to give them as small a share 
of our evils us iM>ssil>lc, whence thosiiying 
"Kiiough tliut I tttu wrutcliod'." 

But the time when we should be most ready to 
call them to our side is the time when it is probable 
that at the cost of but slight personal inconvenience 
they will have a chance of doing us a great service. 

On the other hand, it is, I think, proper for us to 
go to our fi-iends when they are in trouble, even if 
they do not send for us, and to make a point of going, 
as it is a friendly act to do good, especially to those 
who are in need and have made no claim upon us; 
for this is the nobler and pleasanter course for both. 
It is proper too to be forward in helping them to 
enjoy themselves, as this again is a service that 
fi*iends may render, but to be less forward in seeking 

* Tho wordB of Jocasta in the Oedipus T)frannu9 1061 

are in hcuso, tliougli nut exactly in form, tlio same an Una 
quotation. 
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to get eigoyment for ourselyes, as there is nothing 
noble in being forward to receive benefits. Still we 
must, I think, be on our guard against seeming 
churlish, as sometimes happens, in rejecting their 
services. 

It appears then that the presence of friends is 
universally desirable. 

Nothing is so welcome to people who are in love Chap. xu. 
as the sight of one another. There is no sense^ that ^^f°' 
they choose in i)reference to this, as it is upon this ^^^ " 
more than upon anything else that the existence and friemifiiiiii 
creation of Uieir love depends. May we not say then ^ °^*' 
that there is nothuig which friends desire so much as 
community of life ? For the essence of friendship is 
association. 

Again, a man stands in the same relation to his 
friend as to himself; but the sense of his own 
existence is desirable; so too then is that of tlio 
existence of his friend. The activity of friends too 
is realized in living together. It is only reasonable 
therefore that they should desire community of life. 

Again, whatever it is that people regard as con- 
stituting existence, whatever it is that is their object 
in desiring life, it is in this that they wish to live with 
their friends. Accordingly some people are com- 
panions in drinking, others in gambling, others in 
gymnastic exercises, or in the chase or in philosophy, 
and each class spends its days in that for which it 
cares more than for anything else in life ; for as it is 
their wish to live with their friends, they do the 
thhigs and participate in the things which seem to 
tliem to constitute a common lifa 
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TUkWi the friendship of the bad proTes to be 
vidous; for as they are unstable^ they participate in 
what 18 bad, and become yidoaa by a proceaa of 
mutual assimilation. Bat the friendship of tiie 
▼irtaons is yirtuoos; it grows as their interooiirae 
growSi and they seem to be nuMraUy elevated by tiie 
exercise of their activity and by the oorreotioii of 
each other's fimlts; for each modds liimself iqK>n tiie 
pleasing features of the otho^s character, whence tiie 
saying 

''From good mea leurn good life^* 

This may be regarded as a suffident discusdon of 
friendship or love. We will proceed to discuss plea* 
sure. 

1 A laying of Theognfak Cp. pi 174 L 31. 
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It is natural, I think, to discuss pleasure next; Chaf.i. 
Tor it seems that there is, in a preeminent degree, an **'*^* 
affinity between pleasure and our human nature, and 
that is the reason why, in the e4ucation of the young, 
we steer their course by the rudders of pleasure and 
pain. It seems too that there is no more important 
element in the formation of a virtuous character than 
a rightly directed sense of pleasure and dislike; for 
pleasure and pain are coextensive with life, and they 
exercise a powerful influence in promoting virtue and 
happiness of Hfo, as we choose wliat is pleasant and 
avoi<l what is painful. 

Considering, then, the imiiortanco of these ques- 
tions, it would seem to be clearly a duty not to pass 
them over, especially as they admit of much dispute. 
For some people say that the good* is pleasure ; ^JjJgJ* 
others, on the contrary, that pleasure is something roocI. 
utterly bad, whether, as is possible, they are convinced 
that it really is so, or they think it better in the 
hiterest of human life to represent pleasure as an 
evil, even if it is not so, feeling that men are generally 
inclined to pleasure, and are the slaves of their 

1 Aristotle in this 1)ook speaks of "the good^ (roya^f^O, mean- 
ing the highest good or iumtnum bonutn. 
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« V. pleasures, and that it is a duty therefore to lead them 

Ji^i** in tlie contrary du*ection, as tiiey will so arriye at the 

*f mean or proper state. 

But I venture to tliink that this is not a rig^t 
statement of the case. For in matters of the emotions 
and actions tlieories are not so trustworthy as facts ; 
and thus, when theories disagree with the facts of 
percQi)tiou, they fall into contempt, and involve tho 
truth itself in their destruction. For if a person 
censures pleasure and yet is seen at times to make 
pleasure his aim, he is thought to incline to pleasure 
as being entirely desirable; for it is beyond the 
I)ower of onlinary people to make distinctions. It 
seems then the true theories are exceedingly useful, 
not only as the means of knowledge but as guides of 
life; for as being in harmony witli facts, they are 
believed, an<l being believed they encourage people 
who luiderstand thcin to rcgidatc their lives in 
accordance with thein. 

Enough then of sucli considerations; let us review 
the various doctrines of pleasure. 
CuAP. n. Eudoxus held that pleasure was the good, because 
Klla^7u^.' ^^^ saw that all things, whether rational or irrational, 
ulr^oSd ^^^^ pleasure their aim. He argued that in all 
cases tliat wliich is desirable is good, and that which 
is most desirable is most good ; Iience tlie fact of all 
things being drawn to the same object is an indication 
that that object is the best for all, as everything 
discovers what is good for itself in the same way as 
it discovers food ; but* that that which is good for all, 
and is the aim of all, is the good. 
* Reading dc. 
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His theories were accepted, not so much for their 
intrinsic value as for the excellence of his moral 
character; for he was regarded as a person of 
exemplary temperance. It seemed then that he did 
not put forward tliese views as being a votary of 
pleasure, but that the truth was really as he said, 
lie held that tliis truth resulted with equal clearness 
from a consideration of the opposite of pleasure) for 
as \m\\ is something which everybody should avoid, 
Ro too its opposite is something which everybody 
should desire* He argued that a thing is in the 
highest degree desirable, if we do not desire it for 
any ulterior reason, or with any ulterior motive, and 
this is admittedly the case with pleasure; for if a 
person is pleased, nobody asks the fiirther question. 
What is his motive in being pleased? a &ct which 
proves that pleasure is desirable in itself. And 
further that the ad<litiou of pleasure to any good, 
o.g. to just or temperate conduct, renders that good 
more desirable, and it follows that if the good is 
augmented by a thing, that thing must itself be a 
good. 

It seems then that this argument proves pleasure PieMora 
to be a good, but not to be a good in a higher sense *"*^*^'**^ 
than anything else; for any good whatever is more 
desirable with the addition of another good than 
when it stands alone. It is by a precisely similar, 
argument that Plato tries to prove that pleasure is 
not the good. Pleasure (he says) is not the chief 
good, for the pleasant life is more desirable with the 
addition of prudence than without it; but if the 
combination is better, pleasure is not the good, as 
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the good itself caiinot be uuule more desirable by 
aiiy addition. 

But it is dear tliat, if plecuure is not the good, 
ndtlier can anything else be which is made more 
desirable by the addition of any absolute good. 
What is it then which is incapable of such addition^ 
but at the same time admits of our participating in 
it? For it is a good of this khid which is the object 
of our research. 

^^and People who argue on the other hand that that 
which all things aim at is not a good may be said to 
talk nonsense ; for we accept the universal opuiion as 
true, and one who upsets our trust in the universal 
opinion will And it hard to ]>ut forward any opiuiou 
that is more trustworthy. If it were only umnteUigent 
beings that longed for pleasure, there would be some- 
thing in what he says ; but if intelligent beings also 
long for it, Iiow can it be so? It is probable that 
even in the lower creatures there is some natural* 
principle which is superior to tho creatures themselves, 
and aims at their proper good. 

Artfuinouu Nor docs it seem that these people fairly meet 

ufJasurtt the argument drawn from the opposite of pleasure. 

g^^ * Tliey say it does not follow that, if pain is an evil, 
pleasure is a good, as not only is one evil opposed to 
another, but both are opposed to that which is . 
neitlier one nor the other, but a iieutral state. This 
is true enough, but it does not apply to pleasure and 
pain. For if both pleasure and pain were evil, it 
would have been a duty to avoid both, and if neither 

^ •! cannot help tliiuking that ayaOow ought to bo omitted from 
tho text. 
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were evil, it would have been a duty not to avoid 
either, or not to avoid one more than the other; 
whereas in fact it is clear that people avoid one as an 
evil, and desire the other as a good. It follows then 
that pleasure and pdn are opposed to each other as j 
good and evil. 

Nor again does it follow that» if pleasure is not a 
quality, neither is it a good, for the activities of virtue 
are not qualities, nor is happiness. 

It is argued too that good is definite, but pleasure 
is indefinite, as it admits of decrees. 

Now if the ground of this opinion is that it is 
possible to be pleased in a ffreater or a less degree^ 
the same thing is true of justice and the other 
virtues. For here it is evident that we speak of 
I)ersons as possessing the several virtues in a greater 
or less degree; some people are just and courageous 
in a greater or less dpgreo than otliers, and it is 
possible to act with a greater or less degree of 
justice and temperance. 

If however the meaning is tliat the indefiniteness 
resides in the pleasures, this is, I think, not the true 
explanation, supposing that some pleasures are mixed 
and others unmixed \ 

Again*, health is definite, yet it admits of dogrees; 
and why should it not be so with pleasure? For 
health is not the same symmetry or proportion of 

^ Aristoilo, following Plato's theory of ''tnixod" and '*un- 
mixod" ploaanrofl, argues tliat it h only such ploosuros as aro 
"mixed" which can be said to possess the character of ''in- 
dofinitoness." Op. Phikbui p. 52. 

' Reading ka\ rl k^Xvcc 
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elements in all people, nor is it always uniform in tiie 
same person ; it admits of relaxation up to a certaiu 
point, and of different degrees, without ceasing to be 
health. Something of the same kind then may be 
also true of pleasure. 

Again, tlie opponents of ptecistire^ looking upon 
the good as i>erfect or complete, and tlie processes of 
movement and production as imperfect or incomplete, 
try to prove that pleasure is motion or production. 
But they are wrong, I think, nor is pleasure a motion 
at alL For quickness and slowness are cliaracteristic^ 
it seems, of every motion, either absolutely, as of the 
motion of the universe, or else relatively, but ncitlior 
of them is a condition inherent in pleasure. It is 
j)Ossible to become pleased, as it is to become angry, 
quickly, but not to be pleased quickly or relatively, 
i.e. in comparison with somebody eUe^ as it is to waUc 
or to grow quickly and so on. The transition then, 
to a state of pleasure may be quick or slow, but the 
active experience of pleasure, i.e. the state of being 
pleased, cannot be quick. 
rioiuiiire In what sense, too, can pleasure be a process of pro- 

\nl^ duction ? It is apparently not the ease tliat anything 
docUou ^^^ ^ produced out of anything ; it is the case that a 
thing is resolved into that out of which it is produced. 
Also, pain is the destruction of that of which plea- 
sure is the production. It is said too that imii is 
a deficiency of the natural state, and pleasure its 
satisfaction. But this deficiency and this satisfaction 
are emotions of the body. If, then, pleasure is a 
satisfaction of the natural state, it follows that the 
part which is the seat of the satisfaction will feel 
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pleasure Le. the body. But this seems not to be the 
case. We conclude therefore that pleasure is not a 
satisfaction of the natural state, although one may 
feel pleasure wliile the process of satisfaction is going 
on, as he may feel pain while undergoing^ an opera- 
tion. 

This view of pleasure, viz. Uiat U is a process of 
sati^actionf seems to have originated in the pleasures 
and pains of eating and drinking, as in them we first 
feel a deficiency and an antecedent pain, and then 
fool pleasure at the satisfaction. But this is not true 
of all pleasures; tlie pleasures of mathematics e.g. 
have no such antecedent pain, nor among the plea- 
sures of the senses have those of the smell, nor again 
many sounds and sights, memories and hopes. What 
is there tlien of which these will be processes of pro- 
duction ? For in them there has been no deficiency 
to be satisfied. 

But if tlio instance of immoral pleasures be 
adduced to prove UuU pleasure is a had tldng, we 
may answer that these are not really pleasant They 
may be pleasant to people who are in a bad condition, 
but it must not be inferred that they are pleasant 
except to such people, any more than tliat things are 
healtliful or sweet or bitter in themselves, because 
they are so to invalids or that things are white, 
because they appear so to people who are sufiering 
from ophthsdmia. 

Perhaps the truth may be stated thus: Pleasu res 
are desirable, but not if they are immoral in their 

1 It is hardly likely that rcfiro/icyor is the true reading; but I 
have tried to gire such senae as can be made of it 

W. N. E. 21 
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origin, JuBt as wealth. in plefiaaiiti bat not if it be 
obtained at the cost of turning tm to oue*ii comitiyt 
or health, but not at the cost of eating any fooi^ 
however disagreeable. Or it may be said thai plear 
sures are of difibrent IdndB, those wliich are noble in 
theur origin are different from those whidi are 
dishonourable, and it is impossible to eqjoy the 
pleasure of the just man without bdng just^ or thai 
of tlie musician without being musical, and so on. 
The distinction drawn betwem a friend and a flatterer 
seems to bring out deariy tlie trutli that pleasure k 
not a good, or that there are pleasures of diffiueni 
kinds; for it seems that while the obgect of the 
friend in social intercourse is good, that of the 
flatterer is ploasunv and while tlio flatterer is con- 
Bured, the friend for his disinterestedness is praised. 

Again, nobody would choose to live all his life 
with the mind of a child, although he should ei\|oy 
tlio pleasures of childhood to the utmost, or to 
delight in doing what is utterly shameful, although 
he were never to suffer i)ain for doing it Tliere are 
many tilings too upon which we should set our 
hearts, even if they brought no pleasure with them, 
e.g. Bight, memory, knowledge, and the possession 
of the virtues; and if it be true that these are 
necessarily attended by pleasures, it is immaterial, 
i\s we should desire them even if no pleasure resulted 
from them. It seems to be clear then tliat pleasure 
is not the good, nor is every pleasure desirable, and 
that there are some pleasures which are desirable in 
themselves, and they differ in kind or in origin from 
the others. 
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We may regard thil^ as a sufBcient account of 
such views as are held in regard to pleasure and 
pain. 

But the natui-e or character of pleasure will l>oJ?"^*^' 
more clearly seen, if we resume our argument from piM^^. 
the banning. 

It seems that the act of sight is perfect or com- 
plete at any time; it does not lack anything which 
will afterwards be produced, and will make it perfect 
of its kind. Pleasure appears to resemble sight in 
this rcfliicct; it is a whole, nor is it possible at any 
time to find a pleasure which will be made perfect of 
its kind by increased dumtion. 

It follows that pleasure is not a motion; for j[J«^" * 
every motion takes a certain time, and aims . at a motion or 
certain end. Thus the builder's art is perfect or pl^^arotiou. 
complete when it has accomplished its object It is 
complete, either in respect of the whole time which 
the building took, or in respect of the moment toJieii 
it was completed. But in the various parts of the 
time the various processes or motions are imperfect 
and different in kind from the whole and from one 
another; for the setting of the stones is different 
from the fluting of the pillar, and both from the 
building of the temple as a wJiolCj and whereas tlie 
building of the temple is complete, nothing being 
wanting to the object proposed, that of the basement 
.and the triglyph is incomplete, as each is only the 
building of a part of the temple. These processes 
or motions are therefore different in kind, and 
it is impossible at any time wJien (he building is 
going on to flnd a motion which is complete or 

21—2 
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perfect of iCa kincL Such a motioii, if found at aD, 
will be found only in the whole time. 

It is much the same with walking or any other 
process. For here again, although all looomotkMi ia 
a motion from one place to another, there are diUbreDt 
kinds of locomotion, such as flying, walking; jumpii^ 
and tlie lika And not mdy so, but walking itself is 
of difibrent kinds; for the starting-point and tiie 
goal are not the same in the whole course, and in a 
part of it^ or in one part of the course andinanotiier; 
nor is it the same thing to cross one line as to 
another; for it is not only tliat a person 
line^ but the line which he crosses is in a certafai 
plaoo^ mid one Ihio is in a diflToront iilaoo fron 
anotlier. 

The subject of motion has been aocurately die- 
cussed in another treatise*. Motion is ^yparently 
not complete in any and every period of time; on 
the contrary, most motions are incomplete and difle- 
rent in kind, inasmuch as the starting-point and the 
goal constitute a diflerence of kind. Ploisure on tiie 
otiier hand seems to be complete or perfect of its 
kind in any and every i^eriod of time. 

It is clear then that motion and pleasure must bo 
distinct from one anotiier, and that pleasure is some- 
thing which is whole and perfect 

Another reason for holding this view is that 
motion is impossible except in a period of time, but 
pleasure is not; for the pleasure of a moment is a 
whole. 

^ ifivaua^ cUp^crir, Books m. aqq. 
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It is clear from these considerations that pleasure 
is not rightly described as a motion or process of 
production, for such a description is not appropriate 
to all things but only to such as are divisible into 
parts and are not wholes. For there is no process of 
production in an act of sight or in a mathematical 
point or in a unit, nor is any one of these things a 
motion or a process of production. It follows that 
there is no such process in pleasure, as it is a whole. 

Again, every sense exercises its activity uiK)n its Ciiap. iv. 
own object, and the activity is i)erfect only when the ^H^^ 
sense itself is in a sound condition, and the object is mUihI^. 
the noblest that &Ils within the domain of that sense ; 
for this seems to be preeminently the character of 
the perfect activity. We may say that it makes no 
difference whether we speak of the sense itself or 
of the organ in which it resides as exercising the 
activity; in every instance tlio activity is highest 
when the i)art which acts is in tlio best condition, and 
the object upon which it acts is the highest of the 
objects which fall within its domain. Such an activity 
* will not only be the most perfect, but the most 
pleasant; for there is pleasure in aU sensation, and 
similarly in all thought and speculation, and the 
activity will be pleasantest when it is most perfect, 
and it will be most perfect when it is the activity of 
the part being hi a sound condition and acting upon 
the most excellent of the objects that fall within its 
domain. 

Pleasure perfects the activity, but not hi the 
same way in wlddi the excellence of the sense or of 
the object of sense (lerfects it, just as healtli is the 
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cause of our bdng in a healthy state fai one aenae and 
the doctor ia the cause of it in anothor. 

It ia dear that every sense has its proper fdeamirB ; 
for we speak of pleasant sig^t% pleasant soimda and 
so on. It is dear too that the pleasure is greateai 
when the sense is best^ and its olyect is best; bat If 
the sentient sulgect and the sensible object are aft 
thdr best> there will always be {deasure so long aa 
there is a sutgect to act and an object to be acted npon. 
^hesa it is said that pleasure perfects tlie actinty, 
it is not as a state or quality inherent in the soljecfc 
but as a perfection superadded to it^ like the bloom 
of youUi to iioople in tlio prime of Ufa 

So long tlion us Uic object of thought or sonsatkin 

and the critical or contemplative subject are sudi aa 

they ought to be, there will be pleasure in the exeraae 

of the activity; for this is the natural result if the 

agent and the patient remain in ilie same relation to 

each other. 

impoflsi- It may be asked then, How is it that nobody feek 

coiitLaoiis i^lcasui-e contumously? It is probably because we 

****'*"^ grow weary. Human beings are iucaimble of con-* 

tinuous activity^ and as the activity comes to an end, 

so does the pleasure; for it is a concomitant of the 

activity. It is for the same reason that some things 

give pleasure when they are new, but give less 

pleasure afterwards; for the intelligence is culled 

. into play at first, and applies itself to its object with 

intense activity, as when we look a person full in tlie 

face in order to recognize him, but afterwards the 

activity ceases to be so intense and becomes remiss, 

and consequently the pleasure also fiides away. 
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It may be supposed that everybody desires plea- 
sure, fbr^ everybody clings to life. But life is a 
species of activity and a person's activity displays 
itself in the sphere and vnth the means which are 
after his own heart Thus a musician exercises his 
ears in listening to music, a student his intellect in 
speculation, and so on. 

But pleasure perfects the activities ; it therefore' 
perfects life, which is ttieaiin of human desire. It is 
reasonable then to aim at pleasure, as it perfects life 
in each of us, and life is an object of desire. 

Whether we desire life for the sake of pleasure or Cha». v. 
pleasure for the sake of life, is a question which may LdSfe? 
be dismissed for the moment For it appears that 
pleasure and life are yoked together and do not 
admit of seiuiration, as pleasure is impossible with- 
out activity and every activity is perfected by plea- 
sura 

If Uiis bo so, it seems to follow that pleasures are JJ^JSUJJii 
of different kinds, as we hold that things which are UncU. 
different in kind are iierfected by things which are 
themselves different in kind. For this is apparently 
the rule in the works of nature or of art, e.g. animals, 
trees, pictures, statues, a house, or a piece of furniture. 
Similarly we hold that energies which are different in 
kind are perfected by things which are also different 
in kind. 

Now the pleasures of the intellect are different . 
from the pleasures of the senses, and these again are \ 
different in kind from one another. It follows that f 



^ Roadiiig oTL * Reading d^. 
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\ the pleaBuras which perfect them will abo be dif- 
) ferentb 

Hub concliision would appear abo to result fipom 
the intimate oonuexion of each pleasure with the 
activity which it perfects. For the actintj is in- 
creased by its proper iileasure^ as if the activitf fa 
pleasant^ wo are more likely to arrive at a true 
judgment or an accurate result in any matter. It fa 
so e.g. with people who are fond of geometry; they 
make bett^ geometricians and understand the varkras 
problems of geometry better than other people. Ik 
is so too with people who are fond of musle or 
architecture or any other sulyect; their progress hi 
their particuhur siilyect is du9 to the pkasure whfak 
they take in it Pleasure hdiis to increase activify, 
and that which helps to increase a thing must be 
dosdy connected with it Where things then are 
different in kind, the thhigs which are closely con- 
nected with them will also be different in kind. 
FiaMora This becomes still clearer when we observe that 

^*^' tiie pleasures which spring from one activity are 
imi)ediuicnt8 to tiio exercise of another. Tints iKX>ple 
who are fond of the flute ore incapable of attending 
to an argument, if they hear somebody playhig the 
flute, as they take a greater pleasure in flute-playing 
than in the activity which they are called to exercise 
at the moment; hence tiie pleasure of tiie flute- 
playing destroys their argumentative activity. Much 
the same result occurs in other cases, when a person 
exercises his activity on two subjects simultaneously ; 
tiie pleasanter of the two drives out the other, 
especially if it be much the pleasanter, until the 
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activity of the other disappears. Accordingly, if we 
take intense delight in anything, we cannot do any- 
thing else at alL Itjs only when wejio not care 
much for a thing that we do soiinettiTng else as well, 
just as people who eat sweetmeats in the theatres do 
so most when the actors are bad. 

As the pleasure then which is proper to anPieMarM 
activity refines it and gives it greater permanence ^ypSnto 
and excellence, wliile alien pleasures impair it^ it is 
clear that tlici-o is a wide difference between these 
pleasures. It may almost be said that the pleasures 
which are alien to it have the same effect as the pains 
which are proper to it; for the pains which are 
proper to an activity destroy it^ as, when a person 
finds writing or thhiking unpleasant and painful, he 
does not write or does not think, as the case may be. 

The pleasures and pains then which are proper to 
an activity have oi>t)osite effects iqion it. I mean by 
''proi)er" such as are the consequences of tlie activity 
per se. But it has been already stated that alien 
pleasures have much the same effect as pun; they 
are destructive of the activity, although not destruc- 
tive of it in the same way. 

Again, as the activities differ in goodness and 
badness, some being desirable, some imdesirable, and 
some neither the one nor the other, so it is with 
pleasures, as every activity has its proper pleasure. 
Thus. Jbhe_plea8ure_whicli. is proper to a ..virtuous, 
activity is good, and that which. is^ proper, to. a. law^ 
activity is vicious. For the desires of what is noble 
are^ themselves laudable, the desires of what is dis- 
graceful are censurable; but the pleasures which 
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reside in the actiyitieB are more strictly proper to 
them than the desires, as the latter are distiiict' from 
the activities in time and nature, bat the fimner are 
dosely related in time to the activities^ and are so 
diflScolt to distinguish from them that it is a qnestioD 
whether the activity is identical urith the pleasure. 

It seems however that pleasure is not the same 
thing as thought or sensation; it would be strange if 
it were so ; but the impossibOity of separatiDg them 
makes some people regard them as the sama 

As the activities then are different^ so are the 
pleasures. Sight is difibrent fit>m or superior to 
touch in purity, hearing and smell are superior to 
iusto; tliore is a corresponding diflbrenco therafine 
in their pleasures. The pleasures of the intdlect too 
are different from or superior to these^ and there are 
different kinds of pleasures of the senses or of the 
intellect It seems that there is a pleasure^ as Uiere 
is a ftinctiou, which is proi)er to every living tiling, 
viz. the pleasure inherent in its activity. If we 
consider individual living tlungs, wo see tin's is so; 
for the pleasures of a horse, a dog, and a man are 
different, and as Ueraclitus says, ''a donkey would 
choose a bundle of hay in preference to gold; for 
fodder is pleasantcr to donkey? than gold." 

As the pleasures then of bchigs who are different 
in kind are themselves different in kind, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that there is no difference 
between the pleasures of the same beings. But there 



> The desire im diAtinct from the acUvity iu time, as being 
antecedent to it^ and in nature, as being less compleio in itsolt 
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18 a wide difTerence, at least in the case of men ; the 
same things give pleasure to some people and pain 
to others, to some they are painful and hateful, to 
others pleasant and lovable. This is true of sweet 
things ; the same things do not seem sweet to a person 
in a fever and to a person in good health, nor does 
the same thing seem hot to an invalid and to a person 
in a good physical condition. It is much the same 
with other things as well 

But in all these cases it seems that the thing i^ekUoii of 
really is what it appears to the virtuous man to be. L?"*^ 
But if this is a true statement of the case, as it seems ^^'^^ 
to be, if virtue or the good man qua good is the 
measure of everything, it follows that it is such 
pleasures as appear pleasures to the good man that 
are really pleasures, and the things which afford him 
delight that are really pleasant It is no wonder if 
what he finds disiigrecablc scorns pleasant to some- 
body else, as men are liable to many corruptions and 
defilements ; but such things are not pleasant except 
to these people, and to them only when they are in 
this condition. , 

It is clear then that we must not speak of 
pleasures which are admitted to be disgraceful as 
pleasures, except in relation to people who are 
thoroughly corrupt But the question remains. Among 
such pleasures as are seen to be good, what is tlie 
character or nature of the pleasures that deserve to 
be called the proper pleasures of Man ? It is plain, 
I think, from a consideration of the activities; for 
the activities bring pleasures in their train. Wliether 
then there is one activity or there are several be- 
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loDgiiig to the perfect and fortunate man, it k tiie 

pleasarea which perfect these actiTitiee that ivoiildbe 

strictly described as the proper pleasoreB of Man. All 

other pleasures are only in a secondary or fractional 

smise the pleasures of Man, as are all other activitieB. 

CteA'- yi r After tub discu»on of^the lands .ulyir tpe an4 - 

^■"'■^fiTqidship^Mdg^ remains tojp|¥g.i^ sketdi of 

^ s. ^happinesBL since we dofinecl happiiiesi as the end of 

human things^ We shaffmortw our acc oantof it if 

we iM^in by reo^pjIiilKt^ remarks. 

We said that lu^pmess b not a moral state; for, 

if it were^ it would be predicaUe of one who i^ends 

his whole life in sleeii, living the life of a yqsotalilc^ 

or of one who hi utterly miaorable. If then wo 

cannot acoeiit thk view if we must rather define 

ififjiiuM happmess as an activity of some kind, as has been 

^^ said before, and if activities are either ne ce s sar y 

p. 18. and desirable as a means to something else or 

desirable in themselveSy it is clear that we must 

define happiness as belonging to the dass of activities 

which are desirable in tbemselvesy and not desirable 

as means to something else; for happiness has no 

want, it is self-suflicieut 

Again, activities are desirable in Uiemselves, if 
nothing is expected from them beyond the activity. 
This soouis to bo tlio uuio with virtuous actions^ as 
tlie practice of what is noble and virtuous is a thing 
desirable in itself. It seems to be the case also with 
such amusements as are pleasant, we do not desire 
them as means to other things; for they often do us 
harm ratlicr than good by making us careless about 
our i)ersons and our property. Such pastimes are 
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generally the resources of those whom the world calls 
happy. Accordingly people who are clever at such 
pastimes are generally i>opular in the coui-ts of 
despots, as they make themselves pleasant to the 
despot in the matters which are the objects of his 
desire, and what he wants is to pass the time 
pleasantly. 

The reason why these things are regarded as 
elements of happiness is that people who occupy high 
positions devote their leisure to them. But such 
people are not, I think, a criterion. For a high 
position is no guarantee of virtue or intellect, which 
are the sources on which virtuous activities depend. 
And if these people, who have never tasted a pure 
and liberal plensurc, have recourse to tlie pleasures of 
the body, it must not be inferred that these pleasures 
are preferable; for even children suppose that such 
things as are valued or honoured among them are 
Itest It is only reasonable then that, as men and 
children differ ui their estimate of what is honourable, 
so shoidd good and bad people. 

As has been frequently said, therefore, it is the 
things which are honourable and pleasant to the 
virtuous man that are really honourable and pleasant 
But everybody feels the activity which accords with 
Ids own moral state to be most desirable, and accord- 
ingly^ the virtuous man regards tlie activity in 
accordance with virtue as most desirable. 

Happiness then does not consist in amusement 
It would be paradoxical to hold that the end of 

' Reading d4. 
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human life is amtiaement^ and that ire should toil and 
waSkar all our life for the sake of anwirfng oaraehroa. 
For we may be said to desire all things as means to 
something else except indeed happmess, as hiq^iliieas 
is the end crpefrfecA siaie. 

It appears to be foolish and utterly duMish to 
take sorious trouble and pahis for tlie sake of 
amusement But to amuse oneself with a Tiew to 
being serious semis to be Hght» as Anadiarsis says; 
for am nsemmit is a kind o f rciai^^qii, a nd it is 
be^ise^we cannot work for ever tiiat jpf ^ m 
idazatifiiL *" 

H ria irthm . Relaxation then is not an end. We eqjoy it as a 
means to activity; but it seems that the happy life is 
a life of virtae^ and such a life is serious^ it is not 
one of mere amusement We speak of serioas' 
things too (far Berioua things are virtium$) as better 
than things which are ridiculous and amusing, and of 
the activity of the better part of man's being or of 
the better man as always the more virtuous. But 
the activity of that which is better is necessarily 
higher and happier. Anybody can enjoy bodily plea- 
Bure8» a slave can ei\joy tiiem as mucli as the best of 
men ; but nobody would allow that a slave is capable 
of happiness unless he is capable of life*; for happi- 
ness consists not in such pastimes as I have bcMsn 
speaking of, but in virtuous activities, as has been 
already said. 

^ The argument depends upon the oonnezioD between awmfd4 
"Beriousneas" and cnrovdaioc, which here horers in meaning be- 
tween "lerioua" and '* Tirtuoua." 

' ia the life of a free Athenian citizen. 
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If happiness consiBts in virtuous activity, it is only Craf. vn. 
reasonable to suppose that it is the activity of the f^^ 
highest virtue, or in other words, of the best part of MUvitj. 
our nature. Whether it is the reason or something 
else which seems to exercise rule and authority by a 
natural right, and to have a conception of things 
noble and divine, either as being itself divine or as 
relatively the most divine part of our being, it is the 
activity of this part in accordance with its proper 
virtue which will be the perfect happiness. 

. It has been already statetP that it is a speculative HappiiioM 
activity, ue. an (zctivUp whic/i takes the farm q/'u^^a^ 
caniemplation. This is a conclusion which would ^^^^' 
seem to agree with our previous arguments and with 
the truth itself; for the speculative is the highest 
activity, as tlie intuitive reason is the highest of our 
faculties, and the objects with which the intuitive 
reason is concerned are the highest of things that can 
bo known. It is also the most continuous; for our 
speculation can more easily bo continuous than any 
kind of action. We consider too that pleasure is an 
essential element of happiness, and it is admitted 
that there is no virtuous activity so pleasant as the 
activity of wisdom or philosophic reflexion; at all 
events it appears that philosophy possesses pleasures 
of wonderful purity and certainty, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that people who possess knowledge pass 



^ The roferonoe is not doar; Sir A. Grant suggotts, p. 21, 
11. 16—18; bat the general drift of Aristotle's argument in Book 
VI. has tended to show the specnlatiye or intellectual nature of 
happin 
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their time more pleasantly than peoj^ irfao ara 
seekers after truth. 

Self-sufficiency too, as it is called, is preeminently 
a characteristic of the specolatiye aotirity; ibr the 
wise man, the jost man, and all other% need the 
necessaries of life; but when thqr are adequately 
provided urith these things, the Just man needs 
people to whom and with whom he may do justice^ 
so do the tranperate man, the courageous man and 
eyeryone else; but the wise man is capaUe of qpecu- 
lation by himself, and the wiser he is, the more 
capable he is of such speculation. It is periiaps 
better for him in his speculation to have fellow- 
workmi; but neverUioless he is hi the higliest degree 
self-suffldent 

It would seem too that the speculatiye is the only 
actiyity which is loyed for its own sake as it has no 
result except speculation, whereas from all moral 
actious we gain something more or less besides the 
action itself. 
l^^nAM Again, happiness, it seems, requires leisure; for 
tlio object of our business is leisure, as the object of 
war is the eigoyment of peace. Now the activity of 
the practical virtues is displayed in politics or war, 
and actions of this sort seem incompatible with 
leisure. This is absolutely true of military actions, 
as nobody desires war, or prepares to go to war, for 
its ovm sake. A person would be regarded as 
absolutely bloodtliirsty if he were to make enemies 
of his friends for the mere sake of fighting and 
bloodshed. But the activity of the statesman too is 
incompatible with leisure. It aims at securing some- 
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tiling beyond and apart from politics, viz. tiie power 
and honour or at least the happiness of the statesman 
himself and his fellow citieens, which is different from 
the political activity and is proved to be different by 
our search for it as sonietlUnff diatuicL 

If then political and military actions are pre- 
eminent among virtuous actions m beauty and 
grandeur, if they are incompatible with leisure and 
aim at some end, and are not desired for their own 
sakes, if the activity of the intuitivt^ reason seems to 
bo sui)orior in seriousness as being speculative, and 
not to aim at any end beyond itself, and to have its 
proper pleasure, and if this pleasure enhances the 
activity, it follows that such self-sufficiency and power 
of leisure and absence of fatigue as are possible to a 
man and all the other attributes of felicity are found 
to be realized in this activity. This then will be the 
perfect happiness of Man, if a }K3rfcct Icngtii of life is 
given it, for there is no imi)erfection in happiness. 
But such a life will be too good for Man. lie will 
ei\joy such a life not in virtue of his humanity but in 
virtue of some divine element within him, and the 
superiority of this activity to the activity of any other 
virtue will be proportionate to the superiority of this 
divine element in man to his composite or mcUcrial 
nature. 

If then the reason is divinp in comparison with ^^^^ 
the rest of Man's nature, the life which accords with UvenMoo. 
reason will be divine in comparison with human life 
in general Nor is it right to follow the advice of 
people who say that the thoughts of men should not 
be too high for humanity or the tiioughts of mortals 
w. N. £. 22 
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too high for mortality; for a mm, as br as in him 
lieB^ should aeolc fanmortality and do all thai is i|i hia 
power to live in accordance ivith the higtieat part of 
his nature^ bb, although that partis insignificant m 
suse, yet in power and honour it is fiur sup^or to all 
the rest 

It would seem too that this is the true self of 
everyone^ if a man's true self is his supreme or 
better part It would be absurd th^i that a%man 
should desire r ^ the life which is properly his own 
but the life whidi properly belongs to some other 
bemg. The remark already made will be appropriato 
here. It is what is proper to everyone that is in its 
nature best and ploasantost for him. It is the life 
which accords with reason then that will be best and 
pleasautest for Man, as a man's reascm is in the 
highest sense himsdC This will therefore bealso the 
happiest life. 
CHAP.ym. It is only in a secoudary sense that tlie life wliich 
UvTaud accords with other, Le. non-speculalive^ virtue can be 
£uv?vS ^^ ^ ^ liappy ; f«r the activities of such virtue are 
iott. huiuaii, (licii luivc lU) dUriiui cIciiieiU. Our just or 

courageous actions or our virtuous actioun of any 
kind we perform in relation to one anotkery when we 
observe the law of propriety in contracts and mutual 
services and the various moral actions and in our 
emotions. But all these actions api)ear to be human 
afiairs. It seems too that moral virtue is in some 
respects actually the result of pkysical organization 
and is in many respects closely associated with the 
emotions. Again, prudence is indissolubly linked to 
moi'al virtue, and moral virtue to prudence, since the 
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principles of prudence are determined by the moral 
yirtues, and moral rectitude is determined by pru- 
dence. But the moral virtues, as being inseparably 
united with the emotions, must have to do with the 
composite or material part of our iiaMfTCj and the 
virtues of tlie composite part qf our nature are 
human, and not divine^ virtues. So too therefore is 
the life which accords with these virtues ; so too is 
the happiness which a^ccords with tJiem. 

But the happiness which consists in the coccr- 
cist of the reason is separated from these emotions. 
It must be enough to say so much about it; for to 
discuss it in detail would take us beyond our present 
purpose. It would seem too to require external 
resources only to a small extent or to a less extent 
tlian moral virtue. It may be granted that both will 
require the necessaries of life and will require them 
equally, even if the politician devotes more trouble 
to his IxMly and his bodily welfare than the philo- 
sopher; for the difference will not bo important 
But there will be a great difference in respect of their 
activities. The liberal man will want money for the 
practice of liberality, and the just man for the requital 
of services which have been done him ; for our wishes, 
unless (hey are manifested in a/^tians, must always be 
obscure, and even jieople who are not just pretend 
that it is their wish to act justly. Tlie courageous 
man too will want physical strength if he is to 
perform any virtuous action, and the temperate man 
liberty, as otherwise it will be impossible for him or 
for anybody else to show his character. 

But if the question be asked whether it is the 

22—2 
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purpofie or the performanoe that ta the surer delermi* 
luint of virtuei as virtue implies both, it is dear that 
both are neoessary to jierfectioii. But action requires 
various couditioiis, and the greater and iioUer the 
action, the more numerous will the conditions be. 

In speculation on tlie other hand there is no need 
of such conditions, at least for its activity; it may 
rather be said that they are actual impediments to 
speculation. It is as a human bdng and as living in 
society that a person chooses to perform virtuous 
actions. Such conditions then will be requisite if he 
is to live as a man. 

That perfect happiness is a species of speculative 
activity will iq)iiear from the following consideration 
among others. Our conceiition of the Gods is that 
they are preeminently happy and fortunate. But 
what kind of actions do we properly attribute to 
them? Are they just actions? But it would make 
the Gods ridiculous to 8upi)08e that they form con- 
tracts, restore deposits, and so on. Are they then 
courageous actions? Do the Gods endure dangers 
uiul alarum for tho sake of honour? Or liberal 
actions? But to whom should they give money? It 
would be absurd to suppose that they have a currency 
or anything of the kind. Again, what will be the 
nature of their temperate actions? Surely to praise 
the gods for temperance is to d^rade them; tiiey 
are exempt from low desires. We may go tiurougli 
the whole category of virtues, and it will appear that 
whatever relates to moral action is i)etty and un- 
worthy of the Gods. 

Yet the Gods are universally conceived as living 
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aiid therefore an displaying activity; they arc 
certainly not conceived as sleeping like Endymiou. 
If then action and still more production is denied to 
one who is alive, what is left but speculation? It 
follows that the activity of God behig preeminently 
blissful will be si)eculative, and if so then the human 
activity which is most nearly related to it will be 
most capable of happiness. 

It is an evidence of this truth that the other 
animals, as being perfectly destitute of such activity, 
do not participate in happiness ; for while the whole 
life of the Gods is fortunate or blessed, the life of men 
is blessed in so far as it possesses a certain resem- 
blance to their speculative activity. But no other 
animal is happy, as no other animal participates at all 
in speculation. 

We conclude then that happiness is coextensive 
with speculation, and that the greater a person's 
power of Bi)ccuIation, the greater will bo his happi- 
ness, not as an accidental fact but in virtue of the 
speculation, as speculation is honourable in itself. 
Hence happiness must be a kind of speculation. 

Man, as being human, will require extenial pros- Chap, dl 
perity. His nature is not of itself sufficient for^iyjjjj!' 
specidation, it needs bodily health, food, and care of naigoodi. 
every kind. It must not however bo supposed that, 
because it is impossible to be fortunate without 
external goods, a great variety of such goods will be 
necessary to happiness. For neither self-sufficiency 
nor moral action consists in excess; it is possible to 
do noble doeils without behig lonl of land and sea, 
as moderate means will enable a person to act in 
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Hcconliuioe wiUi Yiiiuo. We may deariy aeo that it 
is bo; for It Booma tliat privato iKmona practiM 
virtue not less but actually more thaa pmKms in 
high place. It is enough tliat sudi a person should 
possess as mudi as is requisite for Tirtue; liis lifo 
will be happy if he lives in the active exerdae of 
virtue. Solon* was riglit perhaps in his description 
of the happy man as one ^ who is mod^iaidy suppled 
with external goods^ and yet has performed the 
noblest actions," — sudi was his opinion* — ^^and had 
lived a temperate life^" for it is possible to do one's 
duty with only moderate means. It seraaa too that 
Anaxagoras did not concdve of tlie luippy man as 
poHsosshig woiUtli or power when lie said tlmt ho 
sliould not bo surprised If tlio hai^y man proved a 
puaxle in the eyes of tlie world ; for the world Judges 
by externals alone, it has no perception of anything 
tliat is not external. 

Tlie opinionB of pliilosopliers then seem to agree 
with our theories. Such opinions, it is true, possess 
a sort of authority ; but it is the facts of life that are 
the tests of truth in practical matters, as they possess 
a supreme authority. It is right then to consider the 
doctrines which have been already advanced in 
reference to the facts of life, to accept them if they 
harmonize with those facts, and to regard them as 
mere theories if they disagree witli them. 
HuipiuaH Again, he whose activity is directed by reason 

^ It is possible that Aristotle allados to Uie story in Hero- 
dotus i. ch. 30. 

' The words mc f^ro come in strangely ; Lambinus conjectured 
•ir oJov re. 
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and who cultWates reason, and is in the best^ ie.' tJie 
most rcUianaly state of mind is also, as it seems, the 
most beloved of the Gods. For if the Gods care at all 
for human things, as is believed, it will be only 
reasonable to hold that they delight in what is best 
and most ro1ate<l to themselves, i.e. in reason, and 
that they requite with kindness those wIk) love and 
honour it above all else, as caring for what is dear to 
themselves and performing right and noble actions. 

It is easy to sec that those conditions ai*o found 
preeminently in the wise man. Ho will therefore be 
most beloved of the Gods. We may fairly suppose 
too that he is most happy ; and if so, this is another 
reason for thinking that the wise man is preeminently 
happy. 

Supposing then that our sketch of these subjects ^^' ^' 
and of the virtues, and of friendship too, and pleasure, uid prmoT 
has l)ccn adequate, arc wo to rcgard our object ftalJj/^'^'" 
achieved? Or arc wo to say in tlio old ]>hraso that 
in practical matters the end is not speculation and 
knowledge but action ? It is not enough to know the 
nature of virtue; we must endeavour to possess it, 
and to exercise it, and to use whatever other means 
arc necessary for becoming good. 

Now, if theories worc sufficient of themselves to 
make men good, they would deserve to receive any 
number of handsome rewards, as Tlieognis said, and 
it would have been our duty to provide them. But it 
appears in fact that, although they arc strong enough 
to encourage and stimulate youths who are already 
liberally minded, although they arc capable of bring- 
ing a soul which is generous and enamoured of 
nobleness under the spell of virtue, they are impotent 



ofrnvkta- 
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to inspire the mass of men to diivalrous actiou ; for 
it is not the uotare of soch men to obey honour Imt 
torroTy nor to abstain from evil for fear of disgrace 
but for fear of punishmenL For, as thdr life Is one 
of emotion, tliey pursue their prop^ pleasures and 
the means of gaining these pleasures^ and eschew the 
pains wliich are opposite to them. But of wliat is 
noUe and truly pleasant they have not so mudi as a 
concq^tion, because they have never tasted it Yfheat^ 
is the theory or aigument which can reform sudi 
people as tliese? It is difficult to duuigo by argu- 
ment the settled features of diaracter. We must be 
eontent jierfaaps i^ when wo possess all the moans by 
whidi we are tliought to liuoomo virtuous^ wo gain 
some sliaro of virtua 

Some people think that men are made good by 
nature others by habits others again by teadii^g* 

Now it is clear that the gift of Nature is not in 
our own power^ but is bestowed tlirough some divine 
providence upon those who are truly fortunate. It is 
probably true also that reason and teachhig are not 
universally efficacious; tlic soul of tho pupil must 
first have been cultivated by habit to a right spirit of 
pleasure and aversion, like the earth tliat is tfi 
nourish the seed. For he whose life is governed by 
emotion would not listen to the dissuasive voice of 
reason, or even comprehend it, and if tliis is his state, 
how is it possible to convert him? Emotion, it 
seems, never submits to reason but only to force. It 
is necessary then to presuppose a character which is 
in a sense akin to virtue, which loves what is noble 
and dislikes what is dishonourable. But it is difficult 
for one to reodve from his early days a right iudina- 
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tioii to Tirtuc, unless he is brouglit up under virtuous 
laws; for a life of temperance and steadfastness is 
not pleasant to most people, least of all to the young. 
It follows that the nurture and pursuits qfihe yowiig 
should be regulated by law, as they will not be 
painful, if he becomes used to them. 

But it is not enough, I think, that we should 
receive a right nurture and control in youth; we 
must practise what is right and get the habit of 
doing it when we have come to man's estate. We 
shall need laws then to teach us what is rights and so 
to teach us all the duty of life; for most people are 
moved by necessity rather than by reason, and by 
the fear of punishment rather than by the love of 
nobleness. 

Accordingly it is sometimes held that legislators 
should on the one hand invito and exhort men to 
jmrsuo virtue l)ecauRc it is so noble, as they who 
have l>een already tminod in virtue will pay hec<I to 
them, and on the other hand, if they are disobedient 
and degenerate, should inflict pimishments and chas- 
tisements oti them and utterly expel them, if they are 
incurable ; for so the good man who lives by the rule 
of honour will obey reason, and the bad man whose 
aim is pleasure must be chasteneil by pain like a 
beast of burden. Hence too it is said that the pains 
ought to be such as are most opposed to a person's 
fiivourite pleasures. 

If then, as has been said, he who is to be a good 
man should receive a noble nurture and training and 
then should live accordhigly in virtuous pursuits and 
never voluntarily or involuntarily do evil, this result 
will only be attained if we live, so to say, in accord- 
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anoe with reason and riglit order resting upon 
force. 

Now tlie auUiority of a frther does not ponoeno 
such force or oompulsioni nor indeed does that of any 
individual, unless he is a king or some such pwson. 
But the law has a compulsory power, as bang itself 
in a sense tlie outcome of prudence aifd reason ; and 
whereas we liate people who oppose our inclinations^ 
eyen if they are right in so doing; we do not feel the 
law to be grievous in its insistence upon virtue. 
Tbmtuu It is only in the state of Lacedaemon and a few 
Mob. other states that the legislator seems to have under- 
taken to control the nurture and pursuits of tlie 
dtisens. In the great migority of states there is an 
absolute nqglcct of such matters^ and everybody 
lives as he chooses, ^ being lawgiver of wife and 
children" like the Cyclops\ 

It is best then that the state should undertake 
the control of these matters and should exercise it 
rightly and should have the power of giving effect to 
its control. But if the state altogether neglects it, it 
would seem to be the duty of every citizen to furtlier 
tlie cause of virtue in his own children and fneiuls, 
or at least to set before himself the purpose of 
furthering it It would seem too from what has been 
said that he will be best able to do this, if he has 
leanit the principles of legislation ; for the control of 
the state is clearly exercised through the form of 
laws, and is good if tlie laws are virtuous. Yi/lietlier 
they are written or unwritten laws, and whether they 
are suited to the education of an individual or 

^ Homer'g description of the Cyclopean life (to which Aris- 
totle freqoontlj refera) is foond-in the Od^iu^ iz. 114, 115. 
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of a number of people is apparently a matter of 
indifference, as it is in music or gymnastic or other 
studies. For as in a state it is law and custom which 
are supreme, so in a household it is the paternal 
precepts and ciutoms, and all the more because of 
the father^s relationship to the members of his family, 
and of the benefits which he has conferred upon 
them; for the members of a family are naturally 
affectionate and obedient to the father from the first 

Again, there is a superiority in the individual as indiTid. 
against the general mothofls of education ; it is much the odocaUon. 
same as in medicine where, although it is the general 
rule that a feverish patient needs to be kept quiet 
and to take no food, there may perhaps be some 
exceptions. Nor does a teacher of boxing teach all 
his pupils to box in the same style. 

It would seem then that a study of individual 
character is the best way of perfecting the education 
of the individual, as then everyone has a 1)ettcr 
chance of receiving such treatment as is suitable. 
Still the individual case may best be treated, whether 
in medicine or in gymnastic or in any other subject, 
by one who knows the general rule applicable to all 
people or to people of a particular kind; for the 
sciences are said to deal, and do deal, with general 
laws. At the same time there is no reason why even 
without scientific knowledge a person should not be 
successful in treating a particular case if he has made 
an accurate, although empirical, observation of the 
results which follow from a particular course of 
treatment^ as there are some doctors who seem to be 
excellent doctors in their own cases, although they 
would be unable to relieve anybody else. 
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TSMLjd NeyerthdesB if a peraoii wiaheB to saooeed iu art 

SkSSr or Bpeculatioii, it isi I think, his daty to proceed to a 
^'^ uniyeraal principle and to make himself acquainted 
with it as fiur as possible; for sciences, as lias been 
said, deal with universals. Also it is the dnty ot 
any one who wishes to eleyate people, whether they 
be few or many, by his treatment^ to try to learn the 
principles of legislation, if it is laws that are the 
natural means of making us good. So in education 
it is not everybody— it is at the most oa\y the man of 
science— who can create a noUe dispositicm in all 
who come to him as patients^ as it is in medicine or 
in any otlier art wliich deman«ls care and prudence. 
Is it not tlicn our next stop to consider tiie 
sources and means of learning tho principles of 
I^gisbttionf It may be thought that here as dae- 
where we must look to ike penans wito praeti$e ike 
prineiplea, Le. ^o^atat pame n ; forjli^ialation, as we 
p. 846. . saw, is apparentlya branch of politics. But there is 
this difference between politics and all other sciences 
and faculties. In these it is the same people who are 
found to teacli the faculties and to make practical 
use of tliem, ag. doctors and iminters; whereas in 
SopiiiBU. poUticsJtis^ie^sophi8^wha.prQfi^. to . teach, but it 
is never they who pitictise. Tlie practical people arc 
the active statesmen who would seem to be guided in 
pnictical life by a kind of fitculty or cxiioricnco 
rather tlian by intelligence; for we see tliat tliey 
never ^vi*ite or speak on these subjects, altliough it is 
perliaps a nobler task than tlie composition of forensic 
or parliamentary speeches, nor liave tliey over made 
their own sons or any other people whom Uiey care 
for into statesmen. Tet it might be expected that 
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they should do so, if it were in their power, for they 
could not have bequeathed any better legacy to 
tlieir state, nor is there anything which tliey would 
have preferred for themselves or their dearest friends 
to such a faculty. Still it must be admitted that 
experience does much good ; othenvise i)eople could 
not be made statesmen by familiarity with i)olitic8. 
It follows that^ if people desire to understand politics, 
they need experience as well as theory. 

These sophists however who are lavish in their 
professions appear to be far from teaching stateamaii- 
ship; in fact they are absolutely ignorant of the ' 
sphere or nature of statesmanship. If it were not so 
they would not have made statesmanship identical 
with, or inferior to, rhetoric; they would not have 
thought it easy work to form a legislative code by 
merely collecting such laws as are held hi high 
repute ; they would not have supiMiscd that all they 
have to do is to make a selection of the best laws, as 
if the selection itself did not demand intelligence, and 
as if a right judgment were not a thing of the 
greatest difficulty in legislation no less than in musia 
For it is only such persons as possess experience of 
particular arts who can form a correct judgment of 
artistic works, and understand the means and manner 
of executing them, and the harmony of i)articular 
combinations. Inexperienced persons on tlie otlier 
hand are only too glad if they are alive to the fact 
that a work has been well or badly executed, as in 
painting. But laws are like the artistic works of 
political scieiica How then should a mere coUcctio^i 
qf laws make a person capable of legislating, or of 
deciding upon the best laws? It does not appear 
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that the study of medical books makes people good 
doctors; yet medical books affect not only to state 
methods of treatment^ but to state the \¥ay of curing 
people, and the proper method of treating {Murticular 
cases by classifying the various states of health. But 
all this, although it seems useful to Uie experienced, 
is useless to those who are ignorant of medical 
science. It may be supi)osed then that collections of 
laws and polities would be useful to tliose who are 
capable of considering and deciding what is right or 
wrong, and what is suitable to imrticular cases; but 
if people who examine such questions have not the 
proper frame of mind, they will find it impossiUe to 
form a right judgment unless indeed by accident^ 
although they may gain a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of them. 

As previous writers have fiedled to investigate the 
subject of legislation, it will perhaps be better to 
examine it ourselves, and indeed to examine tlie 
whole subject of politics*, in onler that the philosophy 
of human life may be made as complete as possible. 

Let us try then, first of all, to recount such 
particular opinions as have been rightly expressed 
by our predecessors, then, in view of the ix>lities 
which we have collected, to consider the preservatives 
and destructives of suites and of imrticular politics, 
and the reasons why sunic polities are gooil and others 
bad. For when wc have considci^ed these, it will 
perhaps be easier to see what kind of i)olity is best, 
and what is the best way of ordering it and what 
are its laws and customs. 

^ Aristotle thus paves the way for his Politics, a treatise 
publislicd later than the Nicomachean Ethics. 
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